














If you paid $50, you could not get a more 
tuxurious writer or a longer lasting pen 
than Parker Duofold. In perfecting this 
classic, we resolved to give the world the 
finest pen skill and money could produce. 

To prove that the Duofold will stay in 
perfect order, we charge nothing to make 
good if one should fail, even through 
accidental breakage.* 

In spite of constantly increasing sales, 
repairs are less and less. For now we 
make the barrel of Non- Breakable Per- 
manite, instead of rubber as formerly. 
And we temper the point to yield to any 


| To Pay More Is ‘futile 


For Parker Keeps Any Duofold Pen in Perfect Order Without Charge 


hand, yet never lose its original shape. 
This pen relieves you of the customary 
pressure because we grind a fine ink 
channel between the prongs of the point, 
thus making it give instant flow and 
write of its own balanced weight. And 
we round and polish the Iridium tip, 
thus giving it its smooth-going action. 
Step to the nearest pen counter and 
taste the luxury of writing with this 
hand-ground point. But don’t be guided 
by color alone—for self-protection look 
for the stamp of the legitimate—“Geo. S. 


Parker—DUOFOLD.” 


OVER-SI'ZE 
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Junior or Lady Size $5 
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The First Cost 


is the [ast Cost 


*No service charge is made 
on any Parker Duofold if 
the owner sends us the 
complete pen, prepaid, 
and encloses 
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When you look in 
the mirror— 


to decide whether 
a certain suit looks well on you—you ll 
find the answer in these three things: 
A collar that fits at the neck; well bal- 
anced lapels: and armholes that don’t 
bind, that are truly comfortable. If 
these things are right, the chances are 
the whole suit is right. Of course, in 


Re Re Ar SI e > Ee a ee 


vetting a suit by Society Brand. vou 
take all these things for granted—be- 
fore vou start! 

Look for the Society Brand label 


in the inside pocket. If the suit is a 


e sumn@r 


Society Brand. it is sure to be there. 
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FOR YOUNG MEN AND MEN WHO STAY YOUNG! 
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All for Science! 


ICKY’S father, rampaging around the house in search 
of this smoke-stack, now suddenly remembers (Aow he 
remembers!) his own first fight with a pipe. The thing had 
turned on him and registered a twenty-mule-power kick in 


the pit of his middle—counted him out! 


But Dicky 


He had wanted a smoking funnel for his ocean liner 


the boy hadn't smoked for smoking’s sake. 
Here 
innocent, friendly floating cake of Ivory, like the 
her cakes which had bathed him since baby- 


d to make a steamboat of it, the poor 


reason, a tightness gatl rs around the man's 


Adam's apple. His chest strains at the vest buttons. He can’t 
quite talk. 

Scold Dicky? Not on your life! The boy's an inventor, an 
investigator—he’s going to lose a dinner in the interest of 
science. 

If you're a father, and you can’t get along without a cake 
of Ivory bobbing cheerfully in your tub Cand few men can), 
don't try to prevent casualties like this by hiding the Ivory. 
Boys have to have Ivory, too. Suggest the advantages of 


sailboats over steamboats 


Have you ever thought why you like Ivory for your bath? 


It lathers. It rinses. It FLOATS! 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


“4/ 


/ 100 


% Pure 


Always in 
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LIGHT CIRUISERS 





AM distressed,’’ once cried Lord 





Nelson to the Admiralty, ‘‘for frig- 

ates. They are the eyes of the fleet.” 

Substitute the name “light cruiser” 
for ‘frigate’? and one has the cry of 
great naval powers today. It would be 
an appropriate comparison, too, for the 
small swift-sailing frigates of Nelson’s 
time aided and supplemented the two 
and three deck line-of-battle ships and 
convoyed the laden merchantmen ex- 
actly as the fast un armored light cruisers 
supplement the dreadnought and guard 





the transport of the modern era. 

It is largely because of the light 
cruiser that naval and diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of the United States, the 
British Empire and Japan are meeting 
in a tripartite Limitation of Armaments 
Conference at Geneva; that certain 
members of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives 
charged other nations with violating the 
spirit of the Washington treaties; that 
the past Congress provided money for a 
naval building program over the objec- 
tion of President Coolidge. 

Why, Lam often asked, have the light 
cruisers, which are small modern war- 
ships, thus assumed so important a 
place in the eyes of the world? Why 

hould their presence or absence distress 
great nations that can place their trust 
n 32,000-ton armor-clad battleships, 
arrying batteries of sixteen-inch guns 
designed to sink an enemy fifteen miles 
away? 

To answer these questions two things 
must be clearly understood: First, what 
light cruisers are and what part they 
play in warfare; and second, just what 
provision was made concerning them and 
certain other ships in the now famous 
Limitation of Armaments Conference 
held in Washington in 1921, which the 


present tripartite conference is presumed 


























to supplement 


The modern light cruiser is a com- Rear Admiral T. P. Magruder, U. §. N. 


promise. Inthisit isnot unique. Virtu- 
ally all fighting craft in the Navy are compromises. The battleship is the largest and 
most powerful of such vessels. The others are, in a sense, simply smaller battleships. Let 
us define them: 

3attleships, to begin, are naval vessels of the largest tonnage, carrying guns of the 
e held by these to 
a moderate speed—about twenty-four knots. In a fleet—which is a sea army—the 


heaviest caliber, protected by the thickest armor, and, a priori, ar 
battleships correspond to the infantry of a land army. Operating in a predetermined 
area, they deliver the crushing blows which spell victory. 


The Raiding and Scouting Units of the Navy 


JATTLE cruisers are fast battleships. They gain speed by sacrificing some of their guns 
and armor. Their speed may be about thirty knots. They correspond in the sea army 

to field artillery in the land army. There are, of course, other uses in which they may be 
employed prior to the ‘great day’’—that is, fleet action to determine the mastery of the 


sea. This class appears to be now merging into the battleship type 


Light cruisers are warships still faster than the battle cruisers. They attain their 
speed of approximately thirty-three knots by sacrificing gun power and all armor. Thei 
offensive power is augmented by torpedor nd mines, and recently by airplanes 
launched by catapults. In the sea army the) rrespond to r: g or scouting units of 


cavalry on land. 


was left the opportunity 


of the World War, wa 





fforded to build so powe 
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REAR ADMIRAL UNITED STATES NAVY 
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suit in a 5-5-3 


ft 


Che other powers soon saw their advantage, and today 


rth of the three nations 


The United States has, 


ratio applicable to 


far 


importance because they were the largest, the most effec- 
tive, of all naval craft in which unlimited building could 
continue—and because nations continued to build them 
until it became imperative again to call a halt to a senseless 
competition in naval building programs. 

As President Harding had pro- 
posed the Washington Limitation of 








Light Cruiser Scouti 


ng 


at 30 Knots Speed 


and building, a 


ignteer 


twenty 
ulsers with a ton- 
ana 
Great Britain fifty- 
with a 
304,290 


nage of 156,205; 
one cruisers 
tonnage of 
In addition, Great 
Britain has apprepri- 
the money 
building three 


more, of 28,000 ton- 


ated for 


nage. 

It may i 
, at the Washing- 
the 
total 


cruisers, 


be asked 
why 
ton Conference, 
numbers and 
tonnage of 
is well as of destroy 
ers and other auxil- 
iary craft, were not 


ited as were tnose 


¥ | ; 
ipital ships. 


wars! 

promises 
onmect of + 
ol armame 


In this 





Armaments Conference in 1921, so, 
early in 1927, did President Coolidge 
suggest the present conference. His 
original proposal was that the five 
great powers which had been repre- 
sented at Washington—the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, France 
and Italy—all of whom were repre- 
sented at an armament conference 
meeting at Geneva under the aus- 
pices of the League of Nations, de- 
vote themselves to the problem of 
curtailing their navies. 

This invitation France and Italy 
declined, as many familiar with their 
attitude in naval affairs expected 
they would. But Great Britain and 
Japan accepted with apparent cor- 
diality, and the originally planned 
five-power conference developed into 











Destroyers Preparing to Attack, 
LightCruisersin Foreground Clear: 
ing Way of Enemy Light Forces 


that conference was to attain some 


nts and thus reduce the burden of 


it obtained a marked degree of success. 


The Sore Spot of the Powers 


IMITATION of 


iser strength was, of course, discussed 
t the subject became inextricably 
France had 

So had 
felt their relegation to minor 


»blem of the submarine. 


* number of submarines. 


ia ratio of 1.67 to England’s and 

in the matter of capital ships, 
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submarine menace. The light 
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Ly able 
England need of 
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al ships and air- 
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result 


adopted would 
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the present tripartite gathering. Italy later promised to 
send an official observer to the conference. 

The essence of President Coolidge’s proposal was that 
the 5-5-3 battleship ratio for America, England and Japan 
be extended to include other naval craft, and that special 
consideration be given to naval requirements of France 
and Italy. 

In their replies both Great Britain and Japan showed 
the sensitiveness which the great powers always exhibit 
today whenever the subject of light cruisers is touched 
upon, be it done ever so delicately. 

“The view of His Majesty’s Government upon the spe- 
cial geographic position of the British Empire, the length of 
interimperial communications and the necessity of the 
protection of its food supplies are well known,” ran the 
British reply in part, ‘“‘and, together with the special con- 
ditions and requirements of the other countries invited to 
participatein the conversation, must be taken intoaccount.” 


An Approach With Open Mind 


“MUHE Japanese Government,’ contended the concluding 
paragraph of Japan’s answer, “‘are further gratified to 

learn that it is not the intention of the American Govern- 

ment at this time to put forward rigid proposals on the 

ratios of naval strength to be maintained by the several 

powers ‘in the classes of vessels not covered by the Wash- 
ington Treaty. 
proposed negotiations, it seems highly important that 
in the matter of these conditions of the limitation of 
armament all parties to the negotiations should ap- 
proach the subject with an open mind, being always 
guided by the spirit of mutual accommodation and 
helpfulness consistent with the defensive require- 
ments of each nation.’’ Note well the phrase “‘ap- 
proach the subject with an open mind.” 

The reason for this caution In the 
Washington Conference, the United States, building 
the greatest navy in the world, had much to give and 
little to gain. In the present conference the United 
States, being behind in light cruisers, has nothing to 


In order to insure the success of the 


is obvious. 


give. The sacrifices, if the 5-5-3 ratio is applied to 
light cruisers, must be made by Great Britain and 
Japan. Naturally they find reasons to oppose any 
move which may put them in the position of having 
to relinquish their present superiority. They speak 
of trade routes to be protected. But, it should be 
remembered, the rdéle of the light cruiser is primarily 
that of a weapon in war. Its other functions may 
readily be performed by a limited number of such 
craft if peace duty is the only activity in view. 

The outcome of the conference cannot at the pres- 
ent time be known. 
suppose that England and Japan will insist on retaining 


However, it is reasonable to 


Continued on Page 148 














U.S. S. Richmond, Flagship of Light Cruiser Divisions, in Gaillard Cuz, Formerly 
Called Culebra Cut, Panama Canal 
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‘“‘Don’t Tell Me,’' Mrs. Twitchell Went On, ‘‘That Such Wide-Eyed Innocence is the Real Thing. She Was Faking"’ 
j 
° 
NE day Mike McGibbon, the builder whose By Earl Derr Biggers man new ahs fe e future of o yuntry We 
houses were scattered profusely through had this ing generatior wrong, Henry 
the pleasant suburb of Wynnewood Hills, ILLUSTRATED BY GRANT REYNARD “Yeah, I suppose so,”’ grunted iY pread 
had an inspiration. Directly across the Mall from ing out his paper 
the railroad station in that little Jersey town, he put up a Mr. McGibbon need not have troubled to give the place “T know it,’’ Barker went or You take n t 
small apartment house; fifty apartments of four rooms a name, for his selection died a-borning. Hard-boiled Mary. In the; lal since she ma i move 
each—not counting the bath, which was hardly large delivery boys, gray-haired station agents, soiled taxi men into that apartme hangs mole oer 
enough to count anyhow. The rent was surprisingly low these christened the place anew. The little apartment by think she had no interest e eX good tin She 
for that locality—only sixty dollars a month. After long the railroad became known as Honeymoon Flats. and Charlie id us down to ot ght 
and painful study, he christened his rather flimsy struc- If you happened to be on the 7:21 or the 7:43 or the 8:02, Cooked it all Ma ar v as I ever 
ture the Wynnewood Arms. or any other early morning train on a week day, and hada _ tasted a bette ‘ I to wife t. It n’t make 
It is doubtful whether Mr. McGibbon, when he built the _ place on the station side as the train pulled out of Wynne- much of a hit mY lid } wr ew wh we were 
Wynnewood Arms, had any idea of himself as a public wood Hills, you could witness a somewhat naive but young. But was the t It " r e for 
benefactor. Such—as many who had bought his houses pleasant little drama. Numerous stalwart, good-looking these oung t wr p yt t 
could testify —was not his accustomed role in life. Yet that young men swung aboard at that station, but they did body ew ] tI i Jim have 
was precisely what he turned out to be. Numerous young not at once enter the cars in search of seats. Whateverthe taken one of tho t 
couples contemplating matrimony, but without justifica- weather, they remained instead on the platforms, and as “Yes,”’ Gar odde Moving 00 they 
tion in the weekly pay envelope for such a step, suddenly the train slowly pulled out, they waved their morning get back fron é H ghed. Lila 
took heart when they heard of the modest rentai charged newspapers. was his or ‘ ‘ 
at the Wynnewood Arms. From the windows of Honeymoon Flats young women ‘Where d t 1dge 
Here and there about the neighborhood wedding bells leaned, also waving, until the train passed from their sight. ‘Atla ( wv d G i wered I 
rang out, and unseen on the rope was the large red hand Then the young men would rather sheepishly go inside, wanted to s Bermud it ouldn’t get 
of Mike MeGibbon. to find all the best seats appropriated by older and less more tl 1 “ ym tl ertising job of 
From the day the Wynnewood Arms was completed, recently married commuters. his.” 
brides and bridegrooms began to move in. Girls and boys One breezy morning early in April Judge Barker watched ‘You w idg He looked at Gar- 
from the big houses farther back in the town, representa- this touching scene from his point of vantage inside the ur ‘ ) ymething, H There's 
tives of the supposedly jazz-mad generation from whom warmear. As he turned, smiling benevolently, back tohis only é A generation.’ 
nothing good was expected, they turned seriousandsensible paper, he saw his old friend and golf opponent, Henry Gar- Ye 
and settled down, admitting Mr. McGibbon to an impor- land, coming down the aisle. He hailed him. ‘“‘’Morning, T} i the g He was s t for a 
tant place in their lives. The little apartment house took Henry,” he said. mor \N t to be e to g the go 
on the aspect of a college dormitory —with, of course, some “Hello, Will.” Garland dropped into the seat at th | to trim the ‘ yut ou this 
differences. Each evening the songs of Harvard, Yale or judge’s side. He was stout, red-faced, a little pompous, y 
Princeton could be heard by passer-by; in tiny the head of an enormously successfu nd house in the | ed Mr. G i. Witty repartes 
kitchens the graduates of the leading women’s universities " One | he d 
were discovering wi could be lone with a small gas I've just been watching the last farewe 
range. Honeymoon Flats,”’ said the judge | ou, it g it yu W I fe ng. 
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» had begun to feel rather stern- me. No, thank you. I’ve chosen advertising as my pro- 
“T couldn't eat another thing,”’ fession. I like it. I think I'll stick.” 
“T could start you at twice what you’re getting now,” 
persisted Garland. ‘‘There’d be a partnership waiting.”’ 
‘You mustn't be selfish,’”” Mrs. Garland reminded him. 


“ Deeds, not words,” suggested Henry Garland, and held mother-in-law’s voice he 
and-rock-bound himself. 
he announced firmly. 

iW “Very well, if you don’t care to come,’’ said Mrs. Garland. 


Is newspaper pointedly. 


They sat through a heavy silence. 
Henry Garland stirred uneasily. ‘I hope—I hope you'll eh 


be very happy here,” he ventured. He said it as though he 


**You can’t think only of yourself. Lila, what do you say? 
Lila looked helplessly from one to the other. ‘Why, I 
» season I don’t know. It’s for Jim to decide, I guess.” 
rtly to be enacted. In a few moments he would Clayton took out a cigarette and stepped to the table for 
a door, throw it open and he and Lila would enter a match. “He’s a good boy, Jim is,”’ his father had often 
A small flat, a simple one, but—their first home; said, and he should know—that tired old man who had, 
sacred. spot where they were to be alone together, at a pitiful salary, been principal of a boys’ school so many 
where they would begin the happy companionship that , years. Too good a boy to accept meekly the rdle of a rich 
o last so many years. Pit J man’s son-in-law. He lighted his cigarette and turned. 
He glanced proudly at the girl beside him and his pride as ae ‘You're very kind, both of you,” hesaid. “I appreciate 
ustified.. She was a lovely little thing, scarcely more ea: it immensely. But it was understood that Lila and I 
ild, appealingly—even appallingly—helpless. All f, would live on what I could make at my job 
ife her adoring parents had seen to it that she never ‘ ¥ the job I’ve started at—the job I want to do. 
d to do for herself—never had, even, to think jhe ae a - There’s nothing more to be said.” 
herself. She would need to be protected, to cae fs : ; Mrs. Garland rose majestically. ‘‘ Very well,” 
» taken care of; and he, Jim Clayton felt, was Vas Bid 5 : dag she remarked coldly. ‘‘We must be going on. 
»ladtodoit. Under cover of the evening paper, é Pk: : ; The dinner will be waiting.’’ She faced Jim 
he seized her hand and held it fast. hi . “7 Clayton; the look in her eyes said that 
‘‘Wynnewood Hills!’’ called the ‘ : had just begun to fight. ‘“‘Perhaps Jim 
brakeman, and helped them off with ; j bee change his mind, in time. I hope so.” 
their luggage. As Jim Clayton stooped eee . ” Clayton met her look firmly. ‘‘There’s 
to grapple with the numerous suitcases, : : oe chance of that,’’ he assured her. 
a boy came up. “Taxi, mister?” ee She kissed her daughter and took her rather 
“‘No, thanks—only going across the ' : ’ stilted departure. Obediently, her husband 
street,” said Clay fi) a ie Rigel trotted after her. He paused for a moment. 
; , Jim, you'll need help with all t “T hope you’ll be happy,” he repeated, and 


later Jim Clayton and his brand-new wife 
Wynnewood Hills. April was in the air 
; heart was filled with a tender sentiment be 


le pictured to himself the scene that had his doubts. 


stuff,’ Lila protested. A trim 4 2. was gone. 
in uniform appeared out of the 1228 . fe They were alone; the moment Jim Clayton 
jusk. ‘‘Hello, Patrick,” said Lila. , ; = - longed for had arrived, but it was marred by 
‘What are you doing here?”’ ‘ : the feeling that he had been acting like a rather 
‘Your mother sent me, miss,” the : - wayward child. 
auffeur replied. ‘‘ Excuse me, I mean é : “Do you think I’m selfish, Lila?” 
isst Missus Clayton. I’m to “T think you're a darling,” she said. 
ake you over to—to Honeymoon 4 f on, let’s explore.” 
‘lats. They’re over there now The other rooms were furnished with that 
mother and father, I mean.” / 4 Re P careless disregard of price which had marked 
1 Clayton’s heart sank. Not 3 Mrs. Garland ever since the day of the cornet 
be as he had pictured it—their f om we ‘ : in obscure railroad stock that had made Henry 
entrance into that first home. : d , Garland rich. When Lila had exclaimed over 
However, he said nothing, but , i f , F : f : and Jim had fallen over most of their new pos- 
helped Patrick pile baggage into . : ‘ ‘ ? sessions, they returned to the living room 
the luxurious limousine. They rode fj , e P ? t Through the flimsy partitions of Honeymoor 
solemn state the brief distance :; oa " } \ Flats came the sounds of life going forward al! 
he apartment house, and Pat- oS f ; | 8 about them. A faint odor of cooking, laughter, 
accompanied them upstairs. j ot ; the clatter of dishes in various sinks; a door 
rs. Garland, large, command- tre ’ opening, a woman’s voice calling, “‘ Who's got 
; " ; a deck of cards? The baby seems to have eaten 


ng, a general without an army, was 
waiting at the door. She wept a 
ttle as she infolded her daughter 

xr arms. ‘I’m glad you're 

’’ she announced. ‘I’ve 


missed you, Lila. 


Henry Garland leaped from an 


ours.” 

A man’s answering hail: ‘‘ Right here, lady. 
Three new decks from the five-and-ten. Come 
and get ’em.”’ 

Clayton smiled. ‘‘Itseems a rather informal 
place. I hope you'll like it, Lila.” 

‘Of course I shall.” 


overstuffed chair. More greetings, 4 F 
and Patrick trying to find a place s , “It’s home—your home and mine.” 
for the baggage. This was diffi- ‘ P ¢ “It’s wonderful.”” She sat down at the grand 
ult “Rye piano that was responsible for so much of the 
‘Wonder if we could crowd just ; Dil congestion in the living room and began to play 
one more suitcase into this room,” ’ i a song of the music halls. Presently there was a knock 
pf . at the door. A worried-looking young man entered at 


Jim Clayton said, He looked un- 
| Jim’s invitation. 


y about. His wife’s people had in- “es 4 ; 
1 : ‘Hello, Clayton,” he said. “‘I met you once in Cam- 


the apartment during the 
There You are,’ Clayton bridge after a football game—Bob French, of Princeton. 


it they certainly ae - ‘ ¥ 

add : case maeea tee, But maybe you don’t remember me. The sun hadn't set 

Garland admitted That Kid’s No More 
f Princeton Than I Am"’ day.” 

“There were days like that,’ Clayton laughed. “I re- 

member you perfectly. You won twenty dollars from me. 


in crimson, as the sun had set before. It wasn’t Harvard’s 


een buying yet 


“It’s altogether too small,’’ began the mother-in-law How are you?”’ 
again. ‘It’s not the sort of thing Lila has been used to.” “Fine, thanks,” said French. ‘‘ We live just under you, 
s the best we can afford,’’ Jim Clayton told her, ‘‘on and I’ve dropped in with a rather important bit of news. 
he worst ly Was it, he my salary.” The kid’s asleep.” 
1 of money so often killed all “We were going to speak about that,”’ the indomitable **Oh, I’m so sorry!”’ cried Lila, rising from the piano. 
: ‘I’m sorry to break in on you like this,” continued the 
young man. “When I say the kid’s asleep, you don’t get 
the full meaning of my words, but you'll understand after 
you've lived here awhile. We got him off early tonight. 


might have ker “Tt 


woman went on. “Henry 

Garland, in a tone that Henry cleared his throat. ‘‘ Well, I intended to take the 

omething about it; “alto- matter up at dinner,” he said. ‘I could have done it less 

‘“ady and come home ruptly. But since you won’t come with us—well, Jim, 

that you’re not getting Some lungs, the kid’s got. He’s going to be a cheer leader 

at Princeton and he loves to practice. It’s for your own 
sake as much as ours that I’m warning you.” 

““We’re warned,”’ Clayton assured him. 
“That being attended to,”’ said French, “‘ permit me to 
ll, it’s rather slow. Now if you were welcome you to Honeymoon Flats. I hope you'll like it 


A now; but Weil, 
, mamma with a firm that had some interest in you Why not here. We're just one great big family, and you know what 
but at others it’s 


Gutwardly, he w: yme into my office as—as a bond salesman? Lila’s that means. Sometimes it’s pleasant, 
vg just plain hell. Kate will drop in on you tomorrow, Mrs. 
Clayton, and give you all the gossip. She'll have you down 
to dinner soon —loves to show off her cooking. Been to a 


mother feels--we both feel 

‘We had our dinner atthe  ¢ y fast in that advertising agency.” 
e been there only a year,"’ Clayton explained. “I’ve 
displeasure. “Why, I had raise, and I expect another soon. I’m going ahead 


is. You must come, as fast as anybody.” 


motr 
ird!’’ laughed Clayton. ‘‘ Aren’t there enougn 
nin the world as it is? Too many, if you ask 
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school in town 


















cooking she’ll give you the address But he was thinking —-if only Honeymoon Flats were far “Really? We spea a! edr 
whether you want it or not.” away —in some distant place where doting parents could Ye 
“That will be nice,” Lila murmured. not follow. Just where, he wondered, would that place be Oh, nothing ticu I r g 
“We're going to enjoy it here, I’m sure,” Clayton said. hat afternoon Kate Fre é 1. Wit 
“‘Hope so,”’ continued French. ‘‘Advantages and dis- mi ame two othe , en W ‘ t nt 
advantages, as I told you. If you’ve any goldfish in you, jr followin ig ¢ jue at ff D I ‘ 5 } ! the t 
and never had any privacy anyhow, this is your meat.”” In New York at nine, which hat he must r : 2 Whitma i te ed 
the distance, several strong male voices began to sing seven. Lila had never got up at that hour in her life. She allers with interest magine herself gettir 
Boola, Boola. ‘‘Good night!” cried French. ‘It’s that looked so delightfully sleepy that Clayton was remorsefu hummy with then é e¢ ) yider a! 
Yale bunch on the first floor. When the kid ‘s’em it at waking her ind settled som« I iest the g ad 
will be all off. Yale songs infuriate him, and as for Har- “Don’t you stir, honey,” he said My breakfast doe t known as Mary Barker was allowing he f get 
vard—well, say, he’s pretty close to apoplexy when he amount to anything. I can get it myself in a jiffy.’’ She The talk was largely o es, who th est r 
hears anything from Cambridge. He’s all Princeton, that remonstrated feebly and ineffectually. While he shave who was the ablest 1 spe st tt g vod 
kid.”” A long, lusty » rent the night air. ‘‘There he he prepared coffee and toast. Then he kissed her a hasty Lila felt de lediy out of it. She nad ne hee ( 
goes,” sighed Mr. Fre ‘Well, U'll have to go down and good-by and ran for the station. a good mixer, but she ethemt ind t 
throw a few cold hands of poker with him to take his mind Bob French greeted him on the platform. ‘‘Hope the Her success was not notable 
off his troubles. Sorry I butted in. See you again—often kid didn’t annoy you much last night,” he said. The three womer ypped in Kate French g roon 
whether you like it or not.”’ “Not at all. We never noticed him.” for the usual post-morter M« irnit t é 
He went hastily out. In a moment the Yale voices were **Guess he wasn't in his usual form,’’ remarked Frenct Biltmore,”’ shrugged Mrs. Twitche 
suddenly stilled, but the future Princeton cheer leader ‘‘ When he’s going good, you won't need any radio. Let me Garland money 1 Mary Whitr ve 
continued his practice. know if he gets too noisy and I'll talk to him. Whatever throw it around.’ 
Jim Clayton glanced about the living room. ‘‘Don’t you you do, don’t let him find out you’re a Harvard man, or ‘Don’t tell me Mrs. Twitchell went or t 
think it’s a bit crowded here, honey? Perhaps we could _he’ll never let up on you. He has a streak of cruelty in wide-eyed innocence the real thing ew g 
store some of this stuff.’”’ him—got it from Kate.” wasn't she 
Lila shook her blond head. ‘‘Oh, no; mother wouldn’t The 8:02 came in, and while Jim Clayton found a seat, Oh, I don’t know,” the judge aughter replied ( 
like it if we did.” French remained on the platform to wave ttle Lila has never bee ery m ym her ov ist 
‘“‘T suppose not. She wasn’t particularly pleased—when As he came in and sat down beside Clayton, he was a mother’s gir 
I refused that job with your father.” bit apologetic. a h f g,”’ Kate Fre 4 
“I’m afraid she wasn’t. Mother’s always had her own **A little rite sacred to Honeymoon Flats,” he explains ‘Tell that tothen Dell Twitchell suggested She's 
way, Jim.” “Silly, but the girls expect it. I didn’t see your wife armed the sort they don't forget. But a wife mark m) 
He went close to his wife, took her in his arms. She was’ with a bath towel.” words, she ‘ omplete washout 
so young, so helpless—-adorable. He kissed her. “‘It’s our “Still in bed,”’ said Claytor That night Kate ench told he ur f the 
life, Lila. We'll live it as we please.” ‘And married only a week?”’ French raised his eye “I’m afraid the ‘ f the G ‘ er n't 
“Of course we will, Jim.”’ brows. ‘‘ Well, such nonchalance new out ourway. How going to fit very comfort to the e of t ter 
‘You'll stick by me, won't you?” ever, I congratulate you. You'll grab off the best seat ments,” she 
“‘ Always, Jim, always.” every morning. It will sort of make up to you for having “No? A spoiled g, I gue But cute é te 
** All I want is to make you happy.” to cook your own breakfast.”’ “Oh, you noticed that 
““You can do it—without half trying.” “Oh, I don’t mind that,”’ returned Clayton uncomfort Sure I did. I n understand w Clayton picked 
yearest!’’ He kissed her again, fiercely, as men from ably. ‘‘Don’t eat much anyhow. In fact, it was my own her t I'm so m. He got w ast this 
a rock-bound coast occasional y Go Kis suggestior . Continued on Page 47 
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In Tiny Kitchens the Graduates of the Leading Women's Universities Were Discovering What Could be Done With a 
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Alle TOEIR Tialle Ie LOOID IS QVIER 


T WAS raining on the refugee camp 
and 3000 homeless were in gloom. 
A man in a cotton shirt, with a 
pair of muddy overails, and shoes car- 
rying six pounds of sticky gumbo, was digging a trench 
around his tent. His family sat inside on cots, shivering, 
the mother with a bundle of baby on her lap under her bony 
hands. An angular girl was on the next cot, staring out at 
a memory or two. 
I said, ‘‘ You've just come in?” 
“Yeh. We stayed in too late.” That’s the kind of a fool 
I turned out to be. The flood nearly caught us.” 
“Tough.” 
“Yeh. Tough leavin’ my place and home and stock. 
Home may be there yet if it hasn't jumped off the mound.” 
A high-pitched voice came from the mother of the fam- 
she said. ‘‘That 


’ 


ily. “‘You think it’s tough leavin’?”’ 
What’s tough is goin’ back.’ 

She stated the real relief problem which follows the 
flooding and ebbing of the Mississippi waters; she stated 
the major part of the Mississippi disaster. She sensed a 
fact that this nation does not sense—that the real hardship 
and pain do not occur to the desperate fugitive from the 
aws of the crevasse waters when levees break, or from the 





low torture of a yellow broth rising toward ridgepoles 
earing its goulash of dead stock. The mass of hardship 
and pain in the Mississippi Valley is coming when men, 


women and children go wearily back 
aked silt and to mud gullies, 


By Richard Washburn Child 


and change administer their anesthetics; it comes in the 
life that must be led, day in and day out, month after 
month, in dull routine and dull pain, in unnoticed forti- 
tude and suffering which are the aftermath of one’s own folly 
or of the wrongs done by others or of a disaster like this. 

My sympathy with the Missis- 
sippi refugee is not that he is a refu- 


looks down upon it from an airplane as 
a migrant bird looks down, sees areas 
larger than some whole nations buried 
in the broth, and compares its toll of 
death and devastation with examples of the past, the truth 
about it, as one refugee said to me, fails to jell. 

H. M. Baker, the disaster expert of the American Red 
Cross, who has fought mure afflictions than any other man 
and now is director of the flood relief, comes back from a 





gee, but that he now ceases to be 
one. 

Somehow fire and earthquakes, 
volcanoes and tidal waves have a 
sensational violence which makes 
their victims more dramatic; this 
yellow soup, which in the main rises 
with a creeping silence rather than 
with a yell of fury, depends for its 
sensational quality less upon its ap- 
peal to the senses than to the doubt- 
ful ability of mankind to vision its 
extent. 

We have had the largest disaster 
in the history of our civilization. 
Unless one travels its distances, 








to roadless and bridgeless and school- 
ess and storeless and churchless ter- 
ritories, to retake living on homeless, 
stockless, cropless, seedless acres, with 
all the hazards of the conditions left 
by polluted stagnant water. 


Ain Empire Submerged 


HE drama of the refugees is always 
found in the escape from death’s 
maw, the rescue, the need of food and 
clothing, the anxiety of separated 
families. But the truth, contrary to 
the usual attitude of an unthinking 





mankind, is that little of the real 
tragedy of the world comes in theshort 
stretches of crisis when excitement 































Caught 


survey by hydroplane and shakes his 
head. He says with brevity: “‘]t’s 
an empire!” 

Anyone can turn back the pages in 
our book of national disasters for 
comparison. There was the Chicago 
fire of 1871, when the property loss 
was more than $150,000,000. The 
next year the Boston fire, which de- 
stroyed nearly 1000 buildings. There 
was the quake in Charleston in ‘86, 
and in ’89 the Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, washout which trapped and 
drowned more than 2000 persons ina 
narrow valley. Several hundred per- 
sons were lost in the St. Louis tornado 
in 1896, and four years later 6000 
were wiped out in the Galveston dis- 
aster. Baltimore suffered a great fire 























Sea Planes Used for Scouting and Relief Work. Above — More Water Requires More Land. A Barge 
of Clay for Levee Topping in the Battle of the Levees 


BATON in 1904, and two years later came the 

San Francisco earthquake and fire, 
with nearly 500 killed; in June, 1921, there was the 
Arkansas River flood which took 1500 in dead and missing 
persons, and last September the hurricane in Florida with 
some loss of life and more than $75,000,000 of property loss. 
Such have been the disasters retailed to us. 


From Out the Waters 


HE Mississippi, however, has become the wholesaler. 

No one even tries a guess at the final figures of loss of 
life. There are districts which, at this writing, are sup- 
posed to hold whole battalions of human beings, cut off and 
isolated from communication or immediate rescue. This 
water does not at once destroy its dead, but it washes them 
hundreds of miles away. 

“Please, suh, yo ax me what yo kin do foh me,” says an 
old colored woman. ‘ You kin git me a little snuff, suh, an’ 
please, suh, to find out whether mah husban’ an chilluns is 
alive or daid. Dey was caht by de watah near Misser 
Herbut’s place.” 

To the refugee camp at Natchez came a farmer out of 
the battle with the waters. He was six feet three and 
weighed 230 pounds. As he walked down the iine of army 
tents suddenly there was a scream and a little scrawny 
woman threw herself in his arms. 

““My husband! My husband!” came from the volcano 
of her emotion. ‘I thought I never would see you no more, 
little sugar plum!”’ 

Col. Harry Hulen, a West Point graduate who adminis- 
tered a refugee camp of 3000 at Natchez with a combina- 
tion of efficiency and human sympathy indicating that the 
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United States Army may serve in other ways than as a_ the Regular Army often having charge of the administra Here I sav ‘ ae 


target for fanatic pacifists, told me of a mother who woke _ tion, sanitation and feeding; but others, such as Forest 




















































































1 j ] y ‘ 
i | ip in the night to find the water already above the bed City, had more than 14,000 persons; and Camp Louisiana They were clearing J ligging t tion «t 
’ pring. Her three-year-old little boy who had been asleep at Vicksburg, more than 6000 1 egroes enf g nes 
,, beside her had disappeared! There were no lights. Her For the first time in the history of relief organizatior ng, a crew tG 
' } husband came to her aid, and after a futile search of the the Red Cross wa put ir harge of all the government g in wit g yes t t t 
/ rooms now filling with the rising water, and after a search services These government services, rendered in large Guard experience wit “ te 
when gray day had come, the waters drove them off thei! part by the Federal Government without ynsideratior hasn'ta nN 4 , 
roof and a rescue boat picked them up. After two weeks constituted a tremendous contribution to relief The se to paint a fence 1 sme 4 i B ; 
of mourning for her only child, the mother was transferred _ ices included about 75 to 80 per cent of the Coast Guard, ‘Do you see tl é 
to another refugee camp, and there in the milk linea child men and equ pment; from the Navy additional equip guards, | nting toward a ds ted ir { N 
screamed at her. It was her own. No one w ilever trace ment and a part of the thirty-odd seaplanes being used there’sag “ t 
back over the trail of adventure which had brought the communication, trar 3} tion of serum and emergenc he does himse I’ve got that bird out f 
boy out of a bed a-wash in blackest night into his mother’s supplies and in rescue rk. All in all, during May t e times he manages to get | to set 
arms 100 miles away. Red Cross, exclusive of its flocks of skiffs and of outboard fe into the raft r take out anot 
notorboats, had a fleet of nea y forks and wet gent’s tis I it Ifleve 
1000 craft ere aga elie me, | , 
Lae I could not find that any rea i be on the list of the n ng whent 
i tior of the contr i it ons of t e I ed V t t are Your womeni r a i N 
eral Government had permeated of a refuges 
} } the devastated region. There is no “Oh, the last time I saw 'em they were on t f the 
a | adequate realization that, though barn,” he says, beaming. “I had to get my ws out. I 
\ | the Red Cross provided thefoodand couldn't make the cows sit on the roo 
} animal feed and its staff of workers 
{ | and the skilled generalship in relief Contributions From Everywhere 
i} strategy, the Army and Navy, the 
| ; Coast Guard, the Farm Loan Board, HE various states contribute, too —workers, fu 
| | eer + the Department of Commerce, the health officers, levee labor, volunteer nurses and doct 
| time of Secretary Hoover — fore One of the last, who had come ba Irom ar Ola 
most relief engineer in the world district in a speed boat, gave a grimace : 
| | were given by the national Gov “*Deaths?”’ asked somebody 
! ernment, together with millions of “No,” he said; “I’m ed to deat But I came to 
i dollars of Federal property. bit of ground not over ten yards square. It had been o« 
| pied by two refugee pig a S¢ 
| aog | uppose ‘ id bee i wee 
} | or more witho od. And the dog 
1 4 1 begun on the j whe ‘ 
A | [ oe pigs were gone the nad started 
i the weakest do iso 0 ith 
Marooned of made me squirm! 
i The cont hputior made DY tne 
( Missing relatives are the rule of the railways of the valley should not be 
| forgotten when tne soulless corpora 
\ examples given are enough to indicate tion is mentioned again. They have 
i] that weeks and months may pass be- given service of inestimable value 


fore the dead and missing can even be hauling material to patch threatened 


| 
) refugee story, not theexception. The 


i estimated with approach to accuracy levees. Railways and expre m- 
Hi of facts. panies charge not! r for supplies 
i The region is too vast, the terri- food and clothing sent into the 
i tory taken by the flood too extensive, trict. They have moved refuges p 
for quick estimates of vital statistics sengers out free and are prepared to 
or even of property damage. The ship them back to their homes fre« 
i | telegraph and telephone wires still Continued on Page 132 
swaying over hundreds of miles of 
i | muddy waters, the service of air- 
\ planes and motorboats, and even the avt" ra pore 
7 | radio stations, all combined fail to 
{ reach some marooned communities. 
{ About these isolated districts— who 
| knows? Who knows whether the man 











| who was left behind to make a last 
i attempt to drive the stock up to the 
hills ever got out or is rolling around in the débris that the 
river is taking slowly toward the sea? It will be some time, 






























H too, before isolation is relieved Even in the valley there 
i! is an instinctive feeling that soon the water will drain off j 
and marooned or flooded districts will be reachable. But in 
fact there will be a long interim of difficulty after the water 
} begins to subside. Then washed-out roads and washed 
h out rails and damaged telephone lines, and above al 
j water, too deep for legs and too shallow for boats, will 
bine to isolate still more territory, making communic: 
| and delive ry of food and stock feed almost impossible. 
i] 
‘ Government Forces Under the Red Cross 
f , : ; 
f HE experts can tell anyone roughly of the extent of the 
water-covered districts. Probably more than 30,00( 
square miles were under the great lake. The number of per 
sons still clinging to tlooded homes was uncertain. But be- 
fore the adventure was over, the water had dislocated from 
their homes prob: more than 400,000 people. Some 
280,000 had been fed by the Red Cross, which expected ir 
one form or another to aid about 80 per cent of the tota 
number of human beings who had been temporarily dis- 
located. 
By the middle of May there were fifty-eight refuge+ 
{ camps in the flood district —and incidentally, as an indi- 
cation of the unexpected assaults that the Mississippi and 
its tributaries car inch, several of these camps had to 
fall back to higher |and because the rise of waters had : . . —_ a : a ee | 
been underestimated me of these camps contained 1000 Teaping e Revee Boards are Put Up for Flashing and the Earth Fillsin Made Behind Them 






ouls, more or less, eitered In army tents, with officers of Above—A Diver Gcing Down With Dynamite to Blast Out a Levee 
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SODA BICHURB 


OR the five years that he had been living in Cannes, 


where he had come to rest more from laziness than 
good will, more because the sunshine was good for 
the rheumatism he had collected during the war than be- 
ause of anything else, more because the france was low 
zn for any especial! desire to settle down out of his own 
untry, David Croft had been making, with the faint 

e of the habitual observer, the following deduction: 


[hat vice was the most arduous and dreary profession 
that any man or woman could undertake; but that even 

this, as in everything else-——as in golf or polo, for in- 
t € the vigor 


a young natior 








aphies of the 





nificent ad- 
enturesses, born 

become his 

intrywomer 
eginning with 
Lola Montez, wh , 
for the past eighty 
years or s0, had 
been making col- 
irful the map of 
Europe. It would 





surprise the stay- 
at-nomes. 
And then he was 


Sorry, as ne always 


venturesses, and 
for their brothers 
who spent their 
days in the dreary 

yunds of gam- 
Ning or conhdence 
work. Crime, pro- 
fessional adven- 


ture, seemed 


him dull, as has 
npeen said lf you 


went in for suct 
+ all 


divagations at all 


snouid be for 


, 
personal and sup- 


posedly romantic 


Crime was dull, 


so Was professlor ] 
ndecorum; but ir 
both, the restless 
represer tatives of 
nis restiess or 





hundred a 


twenty million 


and whenever one wanted and not be criticized. David 
had pointed out the obvious unfairness. Women could 
smoke in any large city now-—-New York, Chicago, Paris, 
anywhere. Where had the lady come from? Oswego, 
Illinois. Had she ever tried being born and living in a pro- 
vincial French town? If she had she would find even 
Oswego, Illinois, less irksome, David thought. But the 
lady was unconvinced. The expatriate does not want to 
be convinced. That would disturb his or her sense of escape. 

For five years David nad been turning these opinions 
and observations over in his mind and strengthening his 


TLLVUSTRATE DO BY 


July 2,1927 


By STRUTHERS BURT 


SAUL TEPPER 


It was at this point that David’s opinions and observa- 
tions emerged into objective use, but as is usually the case 
he might just as well have kept silent so far as any good 
was accomplished. It is never possible to advise anybody 
unless that person has already advised himself. 

David began by deprecating shady reputations and the 
romance attached to them. Not that he actually knew 
anything definite about Rita Thalberg, except that as far 
as he was concerned he found her charming and sympa- 
thetic and amusing —the latter two in a slow and secretive 
way. Not that anyone else, to his knowledge, knew any- 
thing either. But 
this was in itself 
bad —this was the 
departing point of 
suspicion. Cannes 
was like Des 
Moines or New 
York or Bea\ er 
Falls, Penn- 
sylvania, or any 
other village in 
that respect. And 
all congeries of 
human beings 
were villages, no 
matter how large, 
and all human be- 
ings essentially 
villagers. Reti- 
cence was always 
more dangerous 
than overt acts 
cleverly per- 
formed. Discre 
tion, in reality, 
was never half so 
discreet as appar- 
ent frankness. 
Implicitness 
here I stand, take 
me or leave me 
was the most haz- 
ardous of poses. 
People every- 
where demanded 
labels and arrows 
pointing and 
traffic signals. 

Stupid no doubt, 
but true, and this 
was especially so 
where the victim 
was awoman. Fs- 
pecially So, per- 
haps, in Europe, 
where there were 
so many good- 
looking and _ idle 
women In compe- 





fellow citizens 
we “beginning not ‘*Good:-By,” She Said. 
merely to main- 

tain the position they had won but to crowd out the eager 
competitors of other races 

This was true of the fringes of crime and indecorum as 
we In Paris American dancers held the stage and Amer- 
ican jazz players occupied the night clubs, and down here 
the cool-eyed, untroubled gentleman who at any given 
moment might be breaking the bank, if he wasn’t a Greek, 
was almost certain to have come from New York or Cali- 
ornia. 

The attitude of most Americans in Europe amused 
David Croft. Tney found there a glamour which, outside 
of the scenery and the historical associations and the 
ngeness, did not exist;. and which, for the most part, 
they brought with them. Europe was not glamorous to 
Eurcpeans; it was, as a rule, not so glamorous or exciting 
or pigmented as America. In short, here was a highly 
excitable, imaginative, chromatic race which denied its 
acter; and which, bringing that character to 
gn shores, and finding it there largely at liberty and 
unsubjected to local rules, credited the freedom, the 








own cn 





¢ 
fore 


glamour undeservedly 

There had been, for example, the elderly lady who had 
aid to David that she lived in Europe because—well, to 
use a symbol as a summation, one could smoke wherever 





tition. They fell 


You Have Br:r-:oken Up the Best Fr:r-:iendship I Have Had in Some Time upon any woman 


conviction of their truth; but until the spring, a year ago, 
when his young cousin, John Haight, suddenly appeared 
upon the scene, he had found no objective use for them. 
Then he found a great deal of objective use. . Johnny 
Haight, as young John Haight was called—a nice boy, as 
you will see. 

A blond, blue-eyed, smiling boy, just out of his uni- 
versity and come to visit his supposedly invalid mother, 
who, for too many years to count, had been too ill to see 
either her husband or her home. She hadn’t even laid 
eyes upon her son since he had left her at the age of five. 
Haight senior had seen to that. 

f my wife must live in hotels,’’ he had said, “‘my boy 
won't. And if my wife insists upon being nothing at all, 
my son, at least, will be, like myself, an American.’’ And 
his boy hadn’t and was. That is, he hadn’t lived in hotels 
and he was an American. Being an American and coming 
to Europe on what, spiritually, was his first visit—for his 
former visit, despite the Freudians, had left little impres- 
sion on his mind—-he was prepared to be turned imme- 
diately topsy-turvy by the well-known glamour, and 
within three weeks he had fallen desperately in love with 
Rita Thalberg—the Baroness von Thalberg, to use her 


official but by no means investigated title. 


who was in the 
least defiant and made haste to slaughter her. That, as 
anyone could see, was merely a business axiom. The muct 
heralded laissez-faire attitude of the French socially 
applied only to half-caste society, of course. Casualness 
existed no more among the French than it did among 
carefully bred people anywhere less so, as a matter of 
fact. John bore a prominent name; it would be unpleasant 
to marry a woman whose reputation would follow her 

And who was Rita Thalberg? No one knew whether she 
was an Austrian or a Pole or a Russian. She spoke English 
with a facility but an accent that made the English suspect 
her, and French with a fluency but an accent equally 
debatable. Where was her husband? Nobody had ever 
heard of a Baron von Thalberg. Unaccompanied women 
should never use an Austrian minor title if they wished to 
be well received. 

David was deliberately trying to destroy the glamour of 
Europe, to show its actual pettiness--a universal petti- 
ness. He was trying to show that intrinsically Europe 1s as 
dry and acrid, where personal relationships are concerned, 
as civilizations not so boastfully old. He was also trying to 
show that deliberate impropriety, if that was what Rita 


von Thalberg was practicing, or even an appearance ol 
deliberate impropriety, was unintelligent. 



















































































“The courtesans of the world are stupid women, my 
on,” he said, ‘except in the rare instances when they make 


areers for themselves and run government They are 


stupid and weak and lazy women, and underneath you w 
find practic 





ly all of them, when they are not out and ou 
morons, the most simple-minded of childrer i ; 
very beautiful in the manner of Dostoyevsky’s Idiot, or the 
publican of the Bible; but, as the world is still constituted, 
it is no basis for conventional marriage And I blame Rita 
Thalberg more than most. She has less excuse. She is not 
a moron ard she is not simple-minded. She is a cultivated 


therefore she must be 





and lovely woman; 


and that is being incredibly perverse and shortsig} 





think I would be more inclined to forgive her if I was sure 
of something clearly wrong. At all events, with her per- 
sonality, no matter what she may be doing, there is not the 
slightest need for her to have created the impression she 
has. You think that hypocrisy? It is not; it is common 
sense. And laziness in itself is enough to condemn a woman 
as a wife.” 

It was true what he had been saying. You could not be 
notoriously good-looking and, appearing out of nowhere 
come to a place like Cannes, and live in an expensive villa, 
and entertain only men, and men mostly of chiaroscuro 
histories, and expect to be generally respected. Nor did it 
do any good if these men afterward went about and spoke 
of you as the coldest woman they had ever met. You 





Rumanians and blackleg 
Englishmen wandering all over your gardens and house, 


couldn’t have Greeks and 
and gambling in your drawing-rooms at night, and accom- 
panying you when you appeared at the Casino or other 
public places, and hope to keep your character. 

David chuckled. An idea absurd and fantastic had oc- 
curred to him, but he clutched at it as possibly a useful 
straw in the restrained flood of magic that threatened to 
engulf John Haig! John Haight had been talking a 
great deal and with much contempt about the hard- 
bitten American woman; he had been drawing compari- 
sons, not at all favorable to the 
American woman, between American 





women and the women of Europe 


The latter were so much wiser, in 


‘‘as I Have Been Trying to 
Tell You, an Appearance 
of Evil is as Sure an Indi 
cation of Personality as Evil Itself. 


I Agree With You 
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eality; so much kinde their texture was t ‘ 
the same time more ade ate he smoothed \ u . 
ind madé ou proud and usua 1 ce t Ww tnat 
yu were in ree NOS } nee 
Johr Haight I in wome 

Womer é ( t é 

And if they’ e the 

David wa r ned to agree wit these yr isior it 
t was not present po to make 1 iY in , 
*Well,”” he aia na nation a irge as irs there ¢ 
kely to be a good many different kinds of women. If our 
men approached our women as they approact Kuropear 


women, they might find some of them equally bewitching 
The European men find them bewitc} ng enoug! Id 
wish distance wouldn’t lend such enchantment 

‘I wonder,” he as 


he were asking the question of 


His eyelids crinkled into a smile 


and as himself, ‘if Rita 





afier all, an American? Whenever you ‘an’t tell a 
woman’s nationality it’s a safe bet she is either American 
or Austrian. And we 
our women are 





> immense 





, clever, you Know, and 


chameleons. If tt ey live over here long 
enough, they all get rolling r’s and sliding s’s like Rita’s.” 

The idea pleased him, and he elaborated it 

“I’m convinced,” he continued, “‘she’s an Americar 
No one could hate America quite so much as she does 
unless he or she were an American and had had a bad time 
of it over there. And she knows America, you know 
she’s been there, although she won’t talk about it Be- 
sides, it’s an excellent plan not to admit you’re an Amer- 
ican, especially if you are a woman in Rita’s positior 
Europeans are so much less likely to play you for a simple- 
ton, and your own countrymen are so much more likely 
to adore you.” He glanced sideways at John. “It would 
be funny, wouldn’t it, if in finding all this glamour and 
texture of Europe you should discover that the owner of 
it was the daughter of some preacher in a small Ohio town? 
Did you ever hear of the so-called Principessa Pignerol of 
Rome? She comes from Mandan, North Dakota, although 


You Marry a Woman's Personality 
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anyone whom you e. Further e, it does away wit! 
backstair stuff. I've joubt | ild w 1) an intrig 
with Rita if I wanted yu usually ave the 
patience but why It simpier to marry il we car 
get along we'll get a divorces 

David gasped. There was a cold furor of modernity here 
difficult to combat. These young people were t as great 
doctrinaires as their ancestors had been. The ter had 
been doctrinaires of sentiment, the former were doctrir 
aires of supposed simplicity Both made the mistake of 
magining tnat they could bend subtie and s ppery nu 
manity to their own ends John seemed to have n« uppre 


ciation of the truth 
and a social contrat 


neredibly hard to br 


Also as David ha 
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O YO ‘ 
the use 
~ 
NO 
Ever spt eT to 
hin 
When was the first 
me t you saw 
n 





e murder of 
mmett on the 1 ght 
of February four- 
teenth.’ 

Did he murder Richard Emmett 


‘ 


on that night 
\ 


oO 
“How do you know?” 

Because I killed him.” 

You swear undér oath that on 
the night of February fourteenth 
you killed Richard Emmett?” 

“Yes.” 

‘And that the accused was not 
with you?”’ 

‘Yes.’ 

“That's all.’ 
The counsel for the defense sat 
qaown 
Until five minutes before, the 
idge, the jury and the spectators 
d the court room had been witness- 





who half 
ng a trial for murder which had been in no sense 
thrilling. Until then its outstanding feature had 
been the brutality of the deed. Richard Emmett, 
i generous, kindly and charitable old man, hear- Slowly 
ng a noise in his library, where he kept in his safe 
some bonds and a considerable sum of money, 

ad left his bedroom and had gone downstairs to investi- 
gate. Next morning his body was found with the skull 
terally crushed. The door of the safe was open and the 
ontents were gone 

The prisoner had been on trial for the past three days. 
The case against him had not been particularly strong. 
There were gaps in it which the district attorney had found 


difficulty in bridging. Nothing unusual or exciting had 
been brought to light. The jury was getting bored and 


mpatient The spectators, uninterested, had been quietly 

iving the court room in twos and threes. The reporters, 
yawning, were predicting a disagreement and were won- 
dering what peg they could find on which to hang an 


Lassitude threw its shadow over the 


unsel for the defense had been about to rest his 
se, when the man new in the witness box had come from 


rkness in the rear of tl 


room and had spoken 





rit 
to him. The coming of the man had caused the district 





ittorney to rise from his seat with a smothered ejaculatior 
then, astonished and puzzled, to sit again, watching 
eage Thy oner wondered. The reporters whispered 
Evidently surprised at what the man had said, the cour 


for the defense secured the indulgence of the court ar 
1estioned him closely for a few minutes. Then he place 
him on the stand and put to him the questions already 


The result was sensation. The cloud of listlessness was 
blown swiftly from the room. Departing spectators ré 


turned to their seats, eager and alert. The jury was re 


ed. The prisoner was dumfounded, incredulous. The 
reporters knew that their stories were now destined to be 
ont-page stuff with display headings. Here was drama! 
The district attorney seemed in no hurry to get to hi 
eet. Not being a novice at the game, he preferred a tra 
ng sensation to an ant max Experience had taught 
m that a storn ridden more easily after it has passe 
height. He let the buzz fill the court room without mak- 
ng any effort to suppress it. To the witness the time seemed 


He Pointed His Finger Dramatically at the Witness. 
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THE MOTIVE 


ILLUSTRATE DO 


Richard Emmett?’’ 


much longer than it really was. To the prisoner it seemed 
almost endless. 

In appearance, dress, manner and speech there was a 
wide difference between the witness and the accused. The 
former was above the average in height and was evidently 
of a nervous and emotional type. His bearing and his face, 
now quite pale, conveyed the impression that he was in- 
telligent and that he was accustomed, at the least, to the 
average decencies of life. His hands were soft and his 
fingers long; his clothes were of good material and cut, and 
his shoes, dark brown in color, fitted his feet and were of de- 
cent make. The prisoner was short and squat; his clothes 
were of mediocre quality and it was apparent from the 
way in which they hung upon him that they had been 
purchased ready-made from a plausible and persuasive 
seller. What there was left of his red hair was thick and 
coarse. His eyes were restless and shifty and the teeth of 
his lower jaw, instead of fitting within those of the upper, 
protruded a little beyond them. His hands were broad, 
his fingers spatulate. His shoes were wrinkled and of a 
sickly yellow and the broad toe of 

ea small cliff. 

Suddenly the district attorney got to his feet. The 

ruptness, the seeming unexpectedness of the movement, 

ew the attention of everyone to him and from the wit- 
ness. The buzz died a quick and unnatural death. For the 
sent at least he was the focus of interest. That was what 
nted. He pointed his finger dramatically at the 
Knowing the value of a pause, he waited again. 
he asked, slowly and impressively: ‘‘ You swear on 

that you killed Richard Emmett?”’ 


each rose from its base 





1 do 
l six months ago you were tried for that crime, 
i 
litted?”’ 
w that by the law of this country, a man hav- 
ng or een acquitted of committing a crime can never 





9 


be tried tor it again: 


Then He Asked, 
and Impressively: ‘‘You Swear on Your Oath That You Killed 
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By GEORGE BROADHURST 


BY JAMES Cc. Mc KELL 


“Yes.” 

“Even if he con 
fesses that he is guilty 
of it?”’ 

"Tee. 

*“*And so you know 
that so far as the law 
is concerned you are 
perfectly safe in stat- 
ing that you _ killed 
Richard Emmett? 
You know that the law 
cannot touch you for 
that?” 

“Ta” 

“*And knowing it 
you come here and 
perjure yourself in an 
effort to save t} 


prisoner's | 





‘It isn’t perjury. 
It’s the trutl 

“*And simply be- 
cause you want to have 
justice done to the 
prisoner, whom you 
have neverseen befor: s 
you’ come nere and 
proclaim to the world 
that you are the bruta 
murderer of an inof- 
fensive old man into 
whose house you had broken and whom 
you intended to rob?” 

“Yes. I didn’t want to take the 
chance of having his death on my con- 
science.”’ 

‘Your conscience is as tender as 
that?”’ 

“¥oea.” 

“Then how much are you troubled by the 
death of the gray-haired, kindly and charitabl 
old man whose murder you have just confessed? 

The witness hesitated and the | 
uneasily. 

Pressing the point, the district attorney con- 
tinued, “‘ How much are you troubled, if at all 

The counsel for the defense objected. The objection was 
overruled and an exception taken. 

The district attorney then said, ‘‘ Answer the question! 
How much are you troubled? Well?” 

The witness touched his lips with the tip of his tongus 
and replied, ‘“‘I’m troubled a lot.” 

“How are you troubled? What form does it take?”’ 

Again the witness paused before replying and again the 
district attorney pressed him: ‘‘ Every trouble in the world 
takes some form or other. You have just testified that you 
are troubled by the murder you say you committed. So 
I ask you again, what form does it take?”’ 

“TI see him.” 

“Whom?” 

“The old man.”’ 

“Do you mean Richard Emmett, whose skull you sa 
you crushed in?” 

“Te.” 

“So you see him, do you? Before you go to sleep or 
after?” 

“Both.” 

“He haunts you, does he?’ 

“‘Sometimes.”’ 

“* And when you see him, does he appear us he was before 
you killed him, or as he was after you killed him? In other 
words, do you see him as a kindly, gentle living old man, 
or as a corpse, face down on the floor, with a head that has 
been smashed open?”’ 

The witness opened and closed his mouth twice, but did 





soner blinked 


’ 


not speak. The prisoner, with eyes half shut and with 
lower jaw pushed forward so that the lower lip partly 
covered the upper, was eager, but puzzled. The jurors, 
reporters and spectators waited breathless. There was an 
oppressive silence that, to the two women on the Ty, 
seemed almost suffocating. 

“* Answer the question,”’ demanded the district attorne} 

Before the witness could frame a :eply the counsel for 
the defense was on his feet. This time his objection was 
much more emphatic. When he had finished his protest 
the judge nodded to him affirmatively and then said to his 
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opponent, “I think you have pursued this line of investiga lhe teeth of the witnes é . O Answ ‘ t 
tion far enough.”’ so tightly that no red of them was visibl ‘ Wer g 
“Very good, Your Honor,” the district attorney an-_ all his efforts. he gulpe 
wered. ‘‘We will now take another line.”’ “When you mbed through the window and ent A 
Hf \ sigh of relief rose in the court room, f wed by a ger the hou where did you find yours the ‘ 
eral movement of relaxation. The witness braced himself torney asked 
{ for the coming attack. The prisoner leaned forward ex ‘In the kitcher 
/ pectantly Des t ; ‘ 
H “How did you gar in entrance into Mr kmmett’s “I can't 
/ house?”’ “Why 
: “Through a window in the basement.” “It was da é 
“It was left open by a confederate? “How d Ou se¢ ur W Are é t 
“No. It was closed.”’ “T hada s ght nr gan tater 
‘And you forced it? [hat lighted up the room, didn't Yes, lam. G 
“ta. * Yes But | Wast t i erned W tl tne t . ar I . b J 
“With what?” My business was in the room upstairs t. I dare 
it “A jimmy.” ‘Do you mean t hat irglary is l district ofl 
| ‘Having forced the window, then what did you do?” busine moment and the ln ! 
i “I waited a little while, then | mbed through it into It t night et mistaken ar : 
if the house.” Had it ever beer yur isiness before tt git 
‘ ‘““But when you were on trial you swore that you had night?” Chere’s no perha t it 
iy never been in the house. Didn't vou? “Object,” snapped the counsel for the defenses | ur i Iw to et 
i “Yes.” “The witness cannot be mpelled to answer irt that there t ny 
4 “Then one of the statements is a lie?’’ question that may incriminate or degrade hin tatement on my part it w ot made 
“Yes.” ‘Your Honor,” replied the district attorney, with intention to deceive 
| ‘“*And when a man deliberately lies under oath ina court “I am trying to impea the credibility of t oa he 1dge nodded and the district 
istice, he commits perjury, doesn't he? witness. When he was on trial for-this murder or grin omega a ttorne yntinue You say that 
nig I A : . ™ sisiaos Up in the Air, He 
“Yes of the strong points in his favor was that at the Stepped Inte the ju are not now and never have bee 
! ‘And the punishment for perjury is a nice long term in time it occurred he was not and never had beer Room"’ i mina 
N prison. Had you thought of that when you came here a cracksma admitted that he was a , 
to help this man you had never seen before?’ fessional cr , but It was shown that he belonged t Hflad you eve ee! esti 
rhe eyes of the witness closed and opened rapidly. Again the aristocracy of crim He was a penman, a forger, and Ye 
} the tip of his tongue was visible, feeling its way between had never associated with m ed And tried 
| ’ 
} his lips a lower stratum of crimina : Yes 
\j | “Yes, I had thought of it,”’ he said after a pause, but to that on Febr iary fourteenth . How ma time 
| a discerning ear the tone of the reply failed to bring con- true I do not s how it car 3 Three 
viction, that he ir before t 5 And yu st sa it ju are not a crim ; 
| | ‘I’m glad of that. I should hate to have an unpleasant it can him in a i Ido. Aman has to Y ted before he acrimina 
y} urprise awaiting a man who had been prompted by ct contessed that he committed Di and I } e never beer ) ted 
{ in altruistic motive.” to overrule the objectior 


Continued on Page 138 

















‘‘He Listened for a Second and Said, ‘I Think There's Somebody Coming Down the Stairs From Up There!’ 
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LL infants look alike 
at birth—princes 
of the blood and 

peasants of the field. 
Similarly all foals look 
alike. But shortly after 
even the most obscure 
births there is always one 
present who will see some- 
thing remarkable about 
the little stranger and who 
will predict that it will 
come to no good or possi- 
bly to no bad end. There 
are hundreds of foals born 
in the blue grass country 
every year, all of them 
spindle-legged little crea- 
tures. The foal born tothe 
brood mare Mahubaat the 
nursery farm on March 29, 
1917, looked no more im- 
pressive than any of the 
foals born about the same 
time to any of the brood 
mares on the adjoining 
stock farms. 


Pedigree 


HERE was something 

to guide a horseman or 
a horsewoman though. 
This particular foal was 
the son of Fair Play, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kane, who 
bred him for Maj. August 
Belmont, knew at first 
glance that he was no ordi- 
nary foal. Even in that 
shapeless and helpless lit- 
tle lump of horseflesh Mrs. 
Kane could recognize the 
Fair Play strain. No lay- 
man would, even if he had 
before him the pedigree 
containing the names of 
equine ancestors going 
back to English sires of the 
day when Albert Edward 
was the dashing Prince of 
Wales watching the fore- 
fathers of that strain run 
at Epsom Downs. 


July 2,1927 


GOLDEN 


rie wreeane o« By We Oo 


horses is not so hap- 

hazard as the breeding 

of the humanrace. Youhave little upon which you may 
speculate as to what sort of king the new-born prince 
will be, and nothing upon which to forecast what sort 
of man the new-born peasant may grow into. But 
with a thoroughbred foal you really have something 
upon which you may work. You know that a colt of 
a certain strain will have tender feet, of another that 
he may be troubled with indigestion. Of another you 
can predict that he will have speed without stamina; of 
others, still, that they will have stamina, but not speed 


Whom Does the Baby Take After? 


F THE human infant as he develops, it will be de- 

tected that he may have the mother’s eyes and the 
father’s nose and something of both sets of grand- 
parents. Later something will develop that will make 
all concerned wonder where that infant got its disposi- 
tion; and it will remain a mystery, because it probably 
came from an ancestor uncharted. The pedigree does 
not go back far enough. 

In judging the human infant I believe that they con- 
sider the maternal side. I have heard that in tracing 
the ancestry of our successful prize fighters they have 
discovered that the fathers were nothing much phys- 
ically, but that the great prize fighters from John L. 
Sullivan down inherited the physical characteristics 
that made them prize fighters from their mothers, and 
some of the mental characteristics besides. 

With the thoroughbred foals the sire is the impor- 
tant factor. There is the case of Sarazen, the “horse 
with the golden bridle,’’ Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt’s prize 
gelding. They say of Sarazen that his mother was 
plebeian, that actually she had been between the shafts. 
That is to say, she was in trade and had been harnessed 
toa wagon. Of course, she was of Thoroughbred stock, 
but she had been destined for a work mare when she 
was acquired by Miss Elizabeth Daingerfield and became 
the mother of the horse with the golden bridle. It was 
not, then, because she was particularly impressed by the 
dam of the foal born that day at the nursery farm that 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kane was so excited by the arrival of 
the little stranger. Her feeling was that a great colt 
was born that day, and a champion whose name would 
be as great as that of Sysonby. 


The foal was a red-golden chestnut, the color of the 


Fair Plays, with a white star on the forehead and a faint 
line of white running down the nose. It was not a rare 
color, but to Mrs. Kane the horsewoman it was a rich 
and prophetic gold. ‘‘The golden colt,” she called it. 


When it was time for the fastening of a name upon the 
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Cleopatra and Her Foai by Man o’' War 
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MeGeelhnaemm  woisen toai, bis 


owner, August 

Belmont, was al- 
ready a major in the United States Army. The foal was 
a war baby, and Major Belmont chose for him the name 
of Man 0’ War. 

Good sportsmen were occupied with a bigger game 
n those days, and Major Belmont, preparing for any- 
thing that might happen, determined to sell all his 
stable. He could not race his own horses and he was 
one of those sportsmen who could not be interested in 
racing in a vicarious fashion. He ordered them all sold 
to the highest bidders, with just one reservation. The 
golden colt, Man o’ War, was not to be sold. 

If there was a chance of his being able to race his 
horses again, if the war should be over sooner than any- 
hody believed at the time, he would start his new stable 
with the son of Fair Play. Like the woman who bred 
him, the owner, too, had a hunch as to the future of 
this colt. The breeding promised much, for this was a 
true Fair Play. There was a full sister before him, 
Mazda, who had shown so much speed at the start that 
the timers refused to believe their watches. She might 
have been heard of later, but she broke down and passed 
out of the picture suddenly, as Thoroughbreds will. 

Mrs. Kane, the breeder, was worried about the wean- 
ling. It seemed that he had one crooked leg—a slight 
twist, but apparent enough to an expert. It may have 
been this defect that prevented Man o’ War’s attract- 
ng the attention of the trainers who visited the nursery 
farm to look over the Belmont stock for their owners. 
Then, too, the Fair Play-Mahuba colt was not listed in 
any of the catalogues. Louis Feustel, trainer for Samuel 
Riddle, noticed what he thought was the defect in the 
leg, but in spite of it he was impressed by the size and 
the conformation of the colt that was not for sale. 


A Great Bargain in Horseflesh 


N AUGUST of 1918, Major Belmont was ordered 

to France. In the press of his preparations for leav- 
ing he ordered all his yearlings to be offered on sale 
at the public auction at Saratoga. The news that the 
Belmont vearlings were on sale brought plenty of bid- 
ders. James Johnson, owner of the Quincy Stables, had 
ordered his trainer, the sage old Jim Fitzsimmons, to 
buy the Fair Play colt at any reasonable figure. John- 
son’s interest was roused because he had heard that 
Major Belmont was trying to hold this one out. 

Samuel Riddle was interested for the same reason. 
His order to his trainer, Louis Feustel-_and Feustel 
knew the colt, having worked for Major Belmont—was 
to get this one at any price. For that reason, after Fitz- 
simmons had reached what he felt was a reasonable bid, 

















Man o° War went to 
Samuel Riddle for $5000, 
the greatest bargain in 
horseflesh the turf has ever 
known, for Man o’ War 
since has brought more 
than his weight in gold, 
and he is no tiny stallion. 


A Young Rebel 


ROM Saratoga, Mano’ 

War was shipped to 
the Riddle Farm, near Ber- 
lin, Maryland. Hewasa 
rebellious youngster 
Louis Feustel, the trainer 
has handled hundreds of 
them, but he insists that of 
all the colts he ever har 
dled this one was the hard- 
est to break He fought 
against it for weeks. He 
reared, he kicked, and he 
screamed like a wild horse 
of the prairies. It seemed 
that he never could be 
tamed. But Feustel had 
known his sire and all 
the character of that Fair 
Play strain. He was pa- 
tient with him for that 
reason, for he, too, felt that 
this was no ordinary Thor- 
oughbred. Finally the colt 
seemed to understand, and 
once he was broken he was 
one of the most tractable 
of the race horses. All 
great Thoroughbreds — at 
least those that have been 
made to show great re- 
sults — have been tract- 
able. They save their 
enerzy for the race and do 
not waste it in useless 
revolt. When they had 
trouble with Man o’ War 
at the barrier there al- 
Ways Was a reason. 

The influence of heredity 
is so strong in Thorough- 
breds that they inherit the 


(Continued on Page 64 
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CAILISIEIR 





I ¢ you ¢ Did 
4 sius Milligan? No? 
\\ t ma vo ¢ 
1 ¢ Ag alled 
( er Kiley? That stirs 
ng, does it Away 

tee ears back 
t y€ sW 4 KNOG ked 
J hnso White 
pe time; when taney were 
mbing the st ks for some 
g fellow to lay the dinge 
hampion in the dust and 


assert the primal superi- 

rity of the Caucasian race, 
ou get what I mean 

Crasher Kiley — that was 

Lucien Aloysius Milligan, 

Lucien Aloysius was 

( rasher Kiley Put it 


either way and suit your 


ry superior edu- 
' 

tional advantages He 

went through a grade school 


wl near the gas-house 


t, where on the fit 
irvived and it took a lad 
with a good right hand to 


tht his way through the 
Greeks and 
the Jews and the Poles and 
the Germans that had 

ven the Irish up to Har- 
emand put Tammany Hall 


n the middle of a foreign 





yuntr Down where 
Willie Lewis was regarded 
is greater than George 
Washington because of his 


ne-two punch 


Lucien Aloysius never 
missed a day in school. It 
vas s pride that nothing 


the Avenue could 
top him when he was on 
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SPRADLING 


The chunky man put his 
hand on Lucien’s shoulder, 
but not with any evident 
intention of propelling him 
from the seat—apparently 
not even with any hostile 
intent at all. The chunky 
man’s fingers dug in, shifted 
from the collar bone out 
ward and downward, closed 
on the stringy, bunchy del- 
toid and stayed there. The 
chunky man’s face came 
down close to Lucien’s face; 
the three-cornered eyes 
peered sharply into Lucien’s 
eyes. Lucien, having noth- 
ing else to do and nowhere 
to go but out if he moved 
at all, sat perfectly still 
and stared back, unblink- 
ing, for a full minute. Sub- 
consciously he felt that 
everyone around was look- 
ing at the chunky man and 
at him, and that it was 
very quiet along that side 
of the ring. He heard the 
clang of a bell and a shuf- 
fling of feet, but he saw 
only those three-cornered, 
light-blue eyes staring into 
his. He felt the crowd stir 
ring uneasily and turning 
toward the ring, where an- 
other fight was starting 

In the momentary confu 
sion the chunky man leaned 
over and whispered into 
Lucien’s ear: 

“Kid, do you want to 
make forty dollars dead 
easy?”’ 

Did he want to make 
forty dollars! 
mind flittered away from 
all thoughts of hostility to 


Lucien’s 


ward the man who wanted 
his seat. The chunky man 
stood up, glanced back 
sharply and said, ‘‘Come 
with me then.” 

Lucien rose and walked 
behind the chunky man. 
He wasn’t sure but that he 
was being tricked out of 
the seat, that the chunky 
man would not slip back 





his way to be educated, or 
when he was going any- 
where, for that matter. 
Sometimes Lucien Aloy- 
4 reac ed ™ he Ol wit! a 
e or a lump on | 
! it t was wreckage 
e left ir Wake by tne 
time he was ready to gracu 
‘ e had such a reputa ane 
) I 1 dow i rast 
e that he tuld Walk 
t y } 


m the Bronx River to the Bridge and not a finger raised 
except to point him out as a lad who might be somebody if 





he ever thought of putting five-ounce gloves on his hands. 
icien was eighteen, and six feet tall. He weighed about 
i hundred and seventy—all wild cat. 
Having cempleted his « ation in the schools, Lucien 
began to think seriously of post-graduating into something 


that would bring him sudden wealth without all the handi- 

ips that go with driving a truck. Truck driving at boot- 
zes hadn't been invented then, of course, and the 
stries that came under Lucien’s observation and paid 


mportant money were few. He had no inclination toward 











king pockets, like some of |} asual acquaintances on 

( Besides, his hands were too big. The modern 

rt of sticking guys up and riding off in borrowed limou- 

nes was unknowr eing a postwar development, and 

»body ad thought of thes mple notion of walking into 

" and walking out again with the bank’s loose change 
a gripsack 

There seemed to be no great demand for a lad to use 

s hard hands rubbing Aladdin’s lamp, and Lucien was 

about to give u go t 1e met Dan Hogan. 

He never woul en adn’t strayed into 

the Coal Dock Athlet f ] me evening when the door- 

keeper wasn't looking. He might not have met Dan, at 

i he hadn’t wanders wn to the ringside and 


Blindly Staggering, Acting Purely by Instinct, Lucien Struck Out With Left and Right, at Close Range 


plumped himself into a two-dollar seat not occupied at the 
moment. 

Lucien Aloysius was sitting in that seat half an hour 
afterward, and had enjoyed a couple of quick knock-outs 
and razzed a referee’s decision in chorus with others 
around, when he noticed that a chunky, cocky, alert indi- 
vidual was pushing along the crowded row toward him. 
The newcomer stopped squarely in front of Lucien, shut- 
ting off his view of the ring, leaned over and put one hand 
softly on Lucien’s knee. 

“Sorry, kid, you’re in the wrong stall,”’ said the in- 
truder 

‘What's the idea?’’ queried Lucien. 

“My seat, kid. You'll have to get out.” 

‘Put me out,” snorted Lucien indignantly. 

“Well, I might do that,”” said the chunky individual. 
‘But you don’t want any trouble, do you? Be good, kid. 
There’s plenty of seats back along the wall.”’ 

“T’ll knock you for a loop,” said Lucien, that anachro- 
nism being current and up-to-date slang of the moment. 

“You might do that too,”’ said the chunky man, leaning 
over and looking searchingly at Lucien. ‘‘ You might do 
that, but I don’t think you will.” 

Lucien noticed that the chunky man had queer eyes 
sharp, three-cornered eyes, light blue, piercing. He felt a 

little bit uncomfortable, but he didn’t move. 


past him in some way and 
sit down, leaving him 
standing like a fool. But 
he followed the chunky man down the crowded aisle 
through a doorway, down a short flight of narrow stairs to 
a dark hallway that smelled of sweat and blood and band- 
ages, of dust and dirt and decay. Under a gaslight that 
flickered there, the chunky man stopped suddenly and 
faced him. 

“Not scared, are you?”’ he inquired pleasantly. 

“T ain’t scared of nothin’,’’ said Lucien, in the stress 
of the strange surroundings forgetting the nice points of 
grammar that had been drilled into him. 

“Can you fight?”’ asked the chunky man. 

“You ask ’em,” said Lucien. ‘I ain't goin’ to tell you 

‘“‘T haven’t seen you here before,”’ suggested the chunky 
man. ; 

“‘T ain’t been here before.” 

‘“‘T haven’t seen you at any of the other clubs—not even 
at the amateurs. Where you been—-Philadelphia? In the 
sticks?” 

‘I ain’t been in any club before.” 

Lucien thought that a shade of disappointment crossed 
the chunky man’s face and that the sharp triangular eyes 
looked at him disapprovingly. 

“No scars,”’ mused the chunky man, “good ears, thin 
lips. I thought that was because you could fight. They 
don’t get marked up if they can fight. You got the eyes 


too. Those three-cornered eyes like a cat's hat kind can 

























| always fight and they never quit You got the build 
i Weigh a hundred-seventy, I guess maybe two pound 
over. You've got it where you need it. Look in shape 
too-—trained. You fooled me, kid. Took you for a fighter. 
| I guess you can go back to that seat.” 
' How about the forty dollars?”’ queried Lucier 
' , 
Hf “Oh, that!” exclaimed the chunky man. ‘“ You want it 
‘ 71) 
do you? 
ti “IT come out here to get it,’’ said Lucien, grimly closing 
his fist 
it The chunky man looked at Lucien Aloysius and begar 
j | to chuckle. ‘All right, kid,’’ he said. ‘‘ Maybe you'll do 
4 after all. I’ve seen ‘em start that way. I'll give you a 
1} chance. You see that door on the left?’’ went on the 


‘hunky man, pointing down the dingy h 
Lucien imagined that ir 


1] 
iWway 





ioor 


the darkness he saw a 


‘That's the door to a dressing room. Inside is a fighter 


I matched for thesemifinal tonight. He’sten pounds bigger 
than you, and he’s experienced 
he 


He’s had maybe 


with knock-outs 


twenty 
But 
began to hang 


fights, and won ‘em 


The 


around dance halls and lap up the suds 


most ot 


he’s a bum first money he got he 
He came down 
here tonight hog fat when I expected him to be in shape 
He was out sporting last night and he doesn’t feel good, 
wants to quit l 
I matched him with 


hit 


so he He tells me he won’t fight this guy 
unless he gets fifty iron men for his 
and half of that’s mine. I al- 
Now I know it. He can use 
his hands, and when he’s winning he’s a 100 per cent mur- 


derer, but he has those round eyes that pop out when he 


I signed him for forty, 


ways suspected he was yellow 





his back against the ropes. If you can’t lick him I’m 


no judge. Now, kid, here’s your chance 


‘You go down the | 


one man inside, probab! 


You'll find 
He'll 
Go in 

I don't 

nothing 


all and open that door 
r sitting on the rubbing cot 
have his tights on —no gloves yet He'll be 
Make him r knock him 
Only 





alor e 
out 


hands and 


and lick him 


what happens 





use your 





yt 


else, mind you. Give 
| But lick 
You've got just an hour for the job. 


Suit yourself 


him warning or not 
him, whether it takes you two sec onds or an hour 
If you lick him I'll 
toss you in the ring with the guy he was going to fight, and 
this bird the other one will be duck soup. 
I won't take out my bit.”’ 


, eee 1 »o 
where li you be. 


if you can lick 


Then you get the forty dollars 
“Yes 


ck this friend of 


1, and he ban- 





Lucien grinned 


yours you don t ike, 


tered. “I goin and li 


= 
a ce 
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‘““The Kid Gets Your Tights and Your Shoes and Your Job. 











ind when I come out you're somewhere else. Fort ‘ 
ars! S I’n there rhting ar hy the time I’m tl iw ‘ 
you're downtown laughing at me Maybe I etter take st t dene 
a slap at you before I go ir o you be here whe ome ne t t ‘ t 
out 
rhe nur mar three rere eye " ‘ A ¢ ‘ == 
aughed silently and apped | hand or ich A 1 ‘ ‘ wift er to the othe ‘ bing cot 
shoulder Knew you'd say that, kid e chuckle I itching it wit t nd eaved it and 
jon’t pick "em wrong. Something besides red ha inde ) ent it | en that Lucie in't t ” 
your hat, huh? Did you ever hear of Dan Hog: the lemon-ye w shor tur ‘ ‘ fighting 
Lucier mind flashed back to a night when the Fast ireer might e ended be e it hes Lu Aloysiu 
Side moved bod over to the West Side to parade ] n t tk feet r A aga nim a 
antly around the hall in which an East Side newsboy wa the cot caromed from the w nd ter to the floor 
battering a world’s lightweight champion to a red | Lucien was outraged ne gas-nou t there wa 
Socko Brown, that was, and Dan Hoga the news! ode that demanded eal gnting t aga t t lhe 
manager, in his corner sporting ie Wa era la the u i nead 
‘You don’t mean the Dan Hogan who egal elbow went it it irred ya t ‘ weap 
Lucier Here e nad given ia notice t ‘ fighter, and 
‘That’s me,” rid the hunky mar ply ‘Don't the rhter was throwing the furniture at hin Rage flared 
waste no more time. I'l] be here.” in Lucien. He felt his heart leap a ramoment ar 
Lucien Aloysius blithely, as one going to a wedding haze hung before his eye i curious red haze, in the mid 
tripped down the dingy passageway to the last door on the aie ol wi nm he iW irred distort om ng, Droker 
left, grasped the door knob, twisted and pushed suddenly, toothed grin 
was inside. He closed the door behind him and threw a Jucien lunged forward with a might to drive a 
bolt that he felt without looking for it. Eighteen, and wit! punishing fist into that grir something thudded on hin 
the world of adventure and fortune opening f hin ymewhere and he f¢« mse! asning ag the floor at 
Lucien Aloysius glanced past the flickering gaslight on the full length 
wall, the chair with the loud-checked suit throwr are Instant e Was Up again, a ow e red haze wa 
lessly over it, sprawling lemon-yellow shoes, water bucket gone and | yn clea Again he charged at the fights 
sponge, towels, bottles, rubbing cot covered wit! a dirty ) him, hamme ngitu ) The man seemed to 
blanket that was veteran of a hundred fight night ke ag under that attact er w blood sme ng acros 
this. All he saw was a man sitting on the cot in tights and — the ter’'s cheek bone, sensed that he was t ng to sip 


naked above the 





boxing shoes, waist an oid, ola iw 1iong the wa 

perhaps as old as twenty-one. A man with a tl eck You nut ed the mar 

crumpled ears, scarred eyebrows that seemed to have Lucien leaped after him, fists swinging Aga 
been split and care 1@SSly stuck together again, s that the from somewhere a crushing blow hurled him to the floo 
were all crisscrossed with thin white lines A man witha Again Lucien rolled over, but before he could rebound t} 
startled grin showing a gap where one yellow upper fang fighter was over him, kicking savage t stomach, tr 
was missing. Lucien was vaguely conscious, being used to ng to stamp on his face. Ther icien Was Up agal! 
the clean air of outdoors, or at least such clean air as the plunging, hitting, vibrating with fury, strength redouble 
Avenue could offer, that the atmosphere osing him in was berserk rage snaking hin Being hit, even being knock 
stifling, hot and heavy with the smell of rubdowns and down, was nothing new his experience But beir 
iniments; that it was like a hospital, or a sewer, or both, kicked! That wasn’t in the code. He felt fists landir 
because there was no window for ventilation and no oper He felt the jar of his owr ow é to the elbow, the 
transom over the door noulder Continued on Page 110 
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“No, Elaine, There is Nothing to Suggest That Hank is Buried Under the Wreckage’’ 


FTER the mysterious millionaire found dead in New 
York had turned out to be my long-lost uncle; and 
after his money, left to my deceased father, had 

been inherited by me; and after [ had enjoyed some of the 
pleasures of being wealthy, I decided that I had ought to 
get married. And as I had passed some years repainting 


arl City, I thought it suitable to go back 
there and ask for my old job once more. Thus, I felt, I 





automobiles in I 


yuld look around a little and find a life partner who would 
a . 


not be marrying me for my money, because she would not 
know anything about same. 
It was a little hard to settle down to work after the long 
vacation, but pretty soon I had slipped back into the old 
fe. There was the same gang that played poker Saturday 


nights; another movie and vaudeville house had opened; 


and the duck-hunting crowd was still going strong. I cut 


out expensive cigarettes and rolled my own, and instead of 





going t ght clubs or anything like that, I took books out 
of the ary . 





Thus the time passed painlessly. Moreover, one load 
that had always been on my mind was now absent; al- 
ways before, and particularly after conversations with my 
friend Geoffrey Fairfax, I had worried about the future 

1 whether I had ought to study drafting or salesmanship 

‘ what in order to better my financial condition. Now 

at this was no longer ne essary and with my conscience 


, 
ise, I found life in Pearl City much more agreeable 


y things did not go so good. After 
ome weeks of Pearl City dances and similar gatherings, I 








was obliged to admit that I was as far as ever from finding 

e ideal girl | wished to win for a life partner. And it was 
with the idea that as a systematic person he might give me 
ome hints on looking for her systematically that I dropped 
n on Geoff Fairfax . ‘ 


‘What are you doing back here in the old town?” he 


Without revealing my new financial situation, I told 


Geoff my intentions as to matrimony. 

L cor ituiate ) ym your decision, Hank, old man, 
because every young fellow should marry if he feels he can 
ifford it and if there is perfect harmony between the two 


parties.”” He stopped for a moment while a peculiar ex- 
ression played ut his face. “Though I would not fee! 
istified in advi gz you I think I know the very person 


vho can put you In the way of meeting the desirable young 


“She is a Mrs. Leathers, a widow, who came to town 
a couple of years ago and who earns her living by act- 
ing as professional secretary for a half dozen women’s or- 
ganizations. I met her when she was managing the 
Know-Pearl-City Week, and I will give you a note of intro- 
duction.” 

Thus it was that twenty-four hours later I found myself 
in a small efficiency flat, talking to a lady about twenty- 
nine years of age and with a very businesslike appearance, 
except that she was making fudge. 

‘I am sorry to add to your many duties, Mrs. Leathers, 
but I have an important mission which I wish to confide 
to you.” 

‘Important missions are my meat and drink, Mr. Barker. 
When I am not getting up a Chinese Evening with re- 
freshments for the Woman’s Political Association, then I 
am arranging a Contract Bridge for the French Club or 
trying to collect dues from the Society to Abolish Poverty. 
And the worst of it is I was born lazy and detest work 
of all kinds, which is why I am obliged to be a hypocrite 
about sixteen hoursaday. Now just what isthis mission?”’ 

After pledging her to secrecy, I recounted the 
change in my circumstances and the resulting am- 
bition to raise a family. 

“So you want to raise a family, Mr. Barker. 
Whose family are you going to raise, or are you 
thinking of going into the family-raising busi- 
ness on your own hook?” 

“The latter,”’ I replied. 

Mrs. Leathers played with her notebook 
as she said, “It is a lucky thing for you I 
am not the kind of girl some of 
the old cats in this city think I 
am. If I were I would immedi- 
ately muss up my hair, throw my 
arms around your neck, call in 
witnesses, and before you knew 
what you were doing, the fatal 
words would have been spoken and 

u would be all set to raise a fam- 

But as lam a square 

voter | am going to assume that 
you are not thinking of getting 
married to me, but to somebody 


a hurry 


My embarrassment was such I 
uuld hardly speak and, probably 


s, she went on 


“"l Hope There is 


By 
Horatio Winslow 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
R. M. BRINKERHOFF 


‘I am no clairvoy 
ant, but something te 
me, Mr. Barker, that I 
see your ideal. She 
beautiful and blond.” 

“Yes, yes,” I said 
eagerly, “ 

“Not too old—per 
haps twenty-two she 


go on. 


comes of a poor family 
and thus has learned 
the value of money, but 
she has risen above her 
environment. 

“Always sweet and 
gracious and smiling, 
she is like a ray of sun- 
shine in the house 
When you enter, th 
first thing you hear 
her silvery laughter o1 
some familiar “melody 
sung in her sweet, clear 
voice.” 

“Yes, I have always pictured her like that.” 

“Though lacking opportunity, she has made the most of 
her cultural chances. Thanks to her 
prove herself, she would not be out of place in marble halls. 
Brilliant and beautiful, young and kind, true-hearted ar 
poor, she is capable of loving you for yourself alone. In : 
word, she is perfection itself. Have I described her?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Leathers,’’ I said, hardly able to contain my 
self. ‘‘Where is she to be found?” 

“That is a hard question, Mr. Barker, because I don’t 
think she exists outside of your imagination. But I am ir 
touch with most of Pearl City, and if she is really in this 
town perhaps I can locate her. No, put away that chec! 
book. Iam not a professional matchmaker 





resolute desire to im- 


I am doing 
this just for fun, the same way I would like to drop a cake 
of soap into a geyser. My motto 
once,’ which is responsible for a lot of grass widows.” 
““What kind are you?” I asked with a merry smile 
‘“*Tra-la-la,’’ was her answer, so I did not press the in- 
quiry. 


s ‘Try everything 


Though I had not expected to give any such specifi 
directions to Mrs. Leathers, I thought afterward maybe it 
was all for the best, as it gave her something to aim at. 

From time to time during the week we had various tele- 
phone conversations which would run something like this 

“*How would you like to meet an ideal bride with red 
hair, but otherwise similar to order?” 









No Complication, Elaine, Between You and Geoff" 






















“IT am No Clairvoyant, But Something Tells Me, 


‘*How about 


“There are n 


“Well, I gues 
I will ask you t 

Or like this 

“Hello, Mr 


last She has 


that could be desired 


“What do yc 


““Well, I may as well admit that she has ar 


mamma, and tl 
as the best in H 
earth to get he 


thing: “All right, Mr. Barker; 


The lor 


Ww ords 


Ten days had passed and I had begun to think either 


that Mrs. Leatl 
that my ideal |} 
left a call for m 


“Mr. Barker, I have found the lady of your dreams 


Personally I ca 


respects, accor 


even better than specifications. She is not engaged to any- 


body and in every way is worthy of you 


up your favorit 
on ‘Here Come 


WILL omit 


See Your Ideal. She is Beautiful and Blond"’ 


her disposition, Mrs. Leathers?” 
o red-haired angels, Mr. Barker.”’ 
I know what you mean, Mr 


o look a little farther 


Barker. The ideal bride has been found 


black hair, but aside from that she 


practically.” 


‘practically,’ Mrs. Lea 


uu mean by 


e two of them have decided she is as good 


ollywood and they are moving heaven and thing on the piano, because I want to cul 


r there.”’ Then, when I did not say 


ig agonizing struggle will begin again.” 


1ers | 
ride did not exist in Pearl City, 


e to see her at her home 


n answer for her good looks, and in other 


K 


ling to those who know, she measures 


SO Vou Can 
e organist and tell 
s the Perfect Bride.’ 


i 


the details of courtship and how | 


wooed and won Elaine Van Struyver. Let me re 


mark, however 
all Mrs. Leathe 


, here at the beginning, that she was 


5 


‘rs had said and more. 


The first time I saw her I had my breath taken 


away because she was so beautiful. 


And that was not 


all.. Though dressed simply and inexpensively, she 


had shown suc} 


1 good taste that not all the wealt! 


the world could have improved her appearance 


But what interested me even more was her char 


acter and dispos 
that with all her 


been spoiled ar 


case. In spite 


many invitatior 


tions whatever 
of the serious-n 
her home 
Seven hour 
for a box fact 
small part of | 
she aided her w 


and particular); 


brothers and s 


finished she n« 


tion. Anybody might have thought 





natural advantages she would hay 

1 frivolous, but such was far from the 
ving a general favorite and having 
she accepted no masculine atter 
except that now and then she let one 
led boys from the office accompany 

lay she spent running a typewriter 
ory, though this represented only a 
laily duties. 


Before she left home 
ijowed mother in the household duties 

the care of her many younger 
— 4) 


rt elped around the house but 


1 after her regular work was 


thers 


ingrow 


silence speaks louder tl 


had forgotten about her mission or e 


when she 


up 


ing 


him to begin. practicing 
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se named Chopin, and which she played 


with both hand n a way leaving 


nothing to be desired 


If Your Job Interferes With an Al! 


rippled along elve 


she had to wip never 


-’s nose it was in- ‘H 


Variably with a smile youw not tr K me too curious, but how did yu vet those 
She seemed to take her greatest stains on the fingers and thumb o i gnt hand 
pleasure not ir owing off but ir Those come from cigarettes, Elaine 
helping others to reveal their pos ‘Have you never noticed, Her t the use of to- 
sibilities When the little boy bacco tends ton e one ste the precio rn ites, and 
from next door who was not very there are or 140 minute n the da 
bright had no regular school work *No,”’ I said I had not noticed it I have always 
to be done, she was always offer- worked faithful and seem to be g g satisfaction in my 
ng to help him study Nature or present job and am we ked by the bos ] had said noth- 
drawing orsimilar branches. This ng about my wealt} eeping this as a wedding surprise 
characteristic touched me more ‘Do you feel that enough, Her 
¢ than I could express I had started to say é when the expression on her 
**Mrs. Leathers,”’ I uid after face nowed that tt was not tne git awe We 
the engagement, “never w I be I stated maybe not 
Mr. Barker, That I able to thank you enough.” “If you will stop to think, Her : ee tt 
‘Tra-la-la! You asked for per when you make use of the word ‘r e you derstat 
fection and you got it.” the case. A man must alwa lema nore o mself tna 
‘Is there ar ything wrong with wanting pertectior | an\ employ er i po t aen r i here no 
ventured, being puzzled by the expression on her face such thing In our intellectua ‘ ta g st ithe 
‘Not so long as you don’t get it,” she said with a peculia we advance or we go baci 
smile Ye Line 
As I got to know Elaine better I admired her even mors lake, for ins ) t uu are painting 
at And this admiration was increased when, little by littl automobile Now what do you w, Henry, of the 
learned about her various splendid qualities and accom- chemistry of paint : 
plishments ‘Not much,” I answered trut 
One evening when I was calling and after she had put Chen don’t you think, Henry, it would be a good ide 
g her little brothers and sisters to bed, she observed, “I to learn something of t mportant subje 
hope you don’t mind, Henry, if I play them a little some ‘Yes,’ I said, because I wanted to please Elaine 
ate their taste eve way i I é noticed that there 4 emist 
any- for music.”’ ourse being given at the night high schoo 
an “Go ahead,” I rejoined, prepared to hear her out at will be just the thing for you, He and you 
some of the simpler melodies of the day. To my surprise must enro t once Meanwhile I want you to occuy 
she immediately began to execute a compositior a part Continued on Page 107 


1 a pure mour ires OT 

























































Night Poker Party, All 
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You Have to Do is to Give Up Your JjJob** 
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Tile COLLECTOR’S BEST BET 





By Dr. Al. S. W. Rosenbach, as Told to Avery Strakosch 





DON’T give a 

tinker’s dam 

about the 
money value!’’ We 
were working, my 
incle Moses Polock 
and I, in his 
rowded bookshop 
on the second floor 
f the ancient red- 
brick building on 
Commerce Street 
n old Philadelphia. 
Uncle Moses sat on 
top of a ladder be- 
fore some shelves, 
arranging his vol- 
imes, while I en- 
deavored to find an 
important docu- 
ment in his paper- 
stuffed desk. An 
old colored man 
a messenger——had 
ust staggered up 
the stairs to deliver 
an enormous pack- 
age. It proved to 
be, as usual, a lot 
of crusty oid books, 
and the last straw 
for me. I looked 
despairingly at my 
uncle. Where were 
these to find room? 
Each corner of the 
place — the chairs, 
tables and his 
desk—was already 


filled; and the 





shelves, of course, 
were laden. I 
ighed. Why was Uncle Moses forever buying, buying, 
buying, and never—-hardly ever--selling? And what was 
all this newly arrived lot worth? It didn’t look like much 
tome. It wasthen that he caught the trend of my thought 
and boomed at me from the other end of the room. I was, 
ou must remember, only sixteen at the time, and had yet 
o learn that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
Uncle Moses quickly came down from his ladder and 
gloated proudly over the newly arrived pile of books. Then 
he fairly beamed as he turned to me. 

‘My boy,” he exclaimed, “Americana! That's the 
He picked up a volume, opened to the 
yellowed title page and read aloud. ‘Here is a Discovery 
of the Barmudas otherwise called the Isle of Devils,” he 
said. “It is the work of Silvester Jourdain, 1610. Amer- 
: Why, even Shakespeare knew the fascination of it. 
It was this little book which in part inspired him to write 
The Tempest!’’ He turned to light his old meerschaum 
pipe, and as he did so, his battered picturesque top hat, 
which had stood crowded between a row of books and the 


stuff to collect 





wall, fell to the floor. I felt a savage glow of delight at this 
mishap. But Uncle Moses ignored it. He was ona favorite 
subject, and he had his most appreciative audience— me. 
\lthough I had not been born with a caul over my face, he 
felt | had second sight -for books. And he delighted to 
catch my imagination as a fair wind takes a sail, filling it 
ow that. It was something of a relaxation 





now this way, n 


for him. 


History and Romance at Home 


, EAPS of people,” he continued, “can’t seem to get 
it into their heads that there is just as much drama 
in the history of our own country as in any of the Old World 
empires. Hasn't my friend Prescott made the conquerors 
of Mexico and Peru live before our eyes? Talk about 
William the Conqueror. What is the matter with Colum- 
bus, Cortés and Pizarro 1 was thrilled now—thrilled 
to the marrow when he talked like that. And with grati- 
fication he watched me as I stood there transfixed 
‘Think of the capture of the last Inca! Why, it is far 
more exciting than the Battle of Agincourt. It outweighs 


mystery of your 
country’s history !"’ 

Time has proved 
to me that my 
uncle prophesied 
well when he said 
that Americana 
would have a 
unique and splen- 
did place in the 
book world. And 
although his proph- 
ecies were made 
many years ago, it 
is not too late to- 
day to start collect- 
ing Americana. 
But, of course, to- 
morrow may be. It 
gets scarcer every 
day, it will never be 
any cheaper, and of 
one thing you may 
be sure: Its value 
will increase with 
the rising fortunes 
of America. 

So many of the 
books and docu- 
ments on which his- 
tory is based have 
been absorbed by 
public libraries and 
by historical soci- 
eties that the avail- 
able source materia! 
itself has dwindled 
In the old days, 
when such friends 








Captain John Smith Being Rescued by Pocahontas 


even Shakespeare's graphic description in King Henry V.” 
He stopped for a moment, his penetrating dark eyes 
sparkling with excitement. ‘But it is not only the battles, 
the political intrigues,’’ he went on; “‘the early history of 
our great industries is just as important. For instance, the 
old Forty-Niners, records of the first discovery of gold in 
California, the beginning of the steel mills, the first rail- 
road prospectuses, all this country’s gigantic domestic 
activities! My boy, I envy you the years ahead in which 
you will discover for yourself the color, the romance, the 





Indians Playing With Rattles, 1590 


of Moses Polock as 
James Lenox, Doc- 
tor Brinley, old 
Menzies, John Carter Brown, Brayton Ives, Henry C. Mur- 
phy, James Carson Brevoort, and countless others were en- 
slaved by an inordinate passion for books, they did not have 
to go far afield to find the things that delighted their souls. 
The most precious relics were to be found almost at their 
doorsteps. If they were in Philadelphia it was to the book- 
stalls along Second Street they went; in New York, to the 
drowsy old shops of lower Broadway. In these and other 
places serious-minded young collectors can’t you se¢ 
them in their stove-pipe hats, their high, tight collars, and 
enormous black satin cravats?— searched in leisurely mood 
through the untouched treasure hordes of Americana. In- 
deed, those were the days when you could pick up Smith’s 
History of Virginia for fifty dollars, almost as easily as you 
can secure today the latest novel of a popular writer. 


The Way of the Bibliofiend 


UT, budding collectors, do not despair. Who knows but 
that there are nuggets hidden this very minute, at your 
hand? Hidden only because you do not realize their po 
tential value! Things which are considered valueless today 
may soar high in favor in the near future. You know that 
our grandfathers—not to mention their sisters and their 
cousins and their aunts— could have bought the autograph 
letters of such historical figures as Lincoln, Grant, Lee and 
Jeff Davis for a few dollars during the years that immedi- 
ately followed the Civil War. And it was not until twenty 
years later that collectors began to gather together every- 
thing they could find concerning Lincoln, for it was not un- 
til then that he became a figure permanently great in the 
thought of the people. His merest pen scratch took on a 
definite value, which has increased steadily since then. 
The World War has now been over for nearly nine years 
Mementos of the conflict which are today tolerated 
merely for their sentimental value will be highly esteemed 
twenty years from now. They will be coveted objects not 
only in the eyes of the collector but to the perhaps more dis- 
cerning ones of the historian as well. 
The way of the transgressor is not much harder than that 
of the enthusiastic bibliofiend. The only difference is that 
the latter is sure of his eventual reward. Not a day passes 
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that some man or woman does not appear in my library 
either in Philadelphia or in New York, 
letter relating to the 


Very often I have to pay heavily 


to offer me some 
urious and interesting book, tract or 
istory of this country 
} for certain 


yy des rable 
Vf Moses, 


documents. But, like my Uncle 
I don’t give a tinker’s dam about the money value 


hope I am a cheerful giver when, as a result of m: 


he historians of our country 


When my brother Philip 
“ vas in Spain last year he 
spent several weeks touring 
, 
; through the picturesque 


towns and villages of Gra 


nada. Can you imagine his 
surprise and joy when on 
day he stopped at an ancient 
monastery and bought a bun- 
dle of old papers which con- 
tained a most valuable and 
nteresting document. It was 
the original manuscript 
signed by the Emperor 
Charles V, wherein Hernando 
Adelantado of -the 
Indies, was appointed Knight 


of the Order of Santiago 


Cortés, 


Columbus’ Story 


A* THIS Order was an 
honor considered at that 


: Doctor Green, Feb. 22, 
time tne 


most d stinguished Truro, Virginia 
and aristocratic in all Castile, 
it naturally showed Cortés in a light hitherto unnoted by 
historians. Today this magnificent document is in the col- 
lection of my dear friend, Mr. H. V. Jones, in Minneapolis 
Mr. Jones in a surprisingly short time has formed one of 
the finest libraries of books 
From the 


cussed his great project with Queen Isabella, the stream of 


relating to this country. 


very day that C} ristopher Columbus dis- 


American history has at all times flowed tumultuously, and 


never without color and romance. 
When Columbus returned to Spain from the New World, 


he stopped on February 14, 1493, at Santa Maria, one of 
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A Tankard Presented to George 
Washington by the Reverend 
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days belore ¢ id ¢ tered the mo t 
storm oi his great adventure, and was cor need that he 

smenp and! essels must peris} Now Colum} 

ed eart thew yg y s vit 
oO ‘ ( mrp ‘ ‘ \ 
wher eemed t } Ni mome 
settowork ton Ke ect i mignt ert rf 

t ome w the } . 


ax 
He wrote the details of his iourneyv or a stout 
piece of parchment, wrapped it carefully i 
piece of waterproof cloth, then placed it 


iron-bound barrel and threw it into the 


raging ocean But the Fates were kinder to 
Columbus than to this account made in a 
time of stress 
Certainly this, the first record of 

America, written by the brave hand — 
of Columbus, would be the most 
precious relic in all the chronicles of 
Alas, that it never has 
And if I thought there 


hance in a million of find- 


our country 
pee! our d! 
were one « 
ng it | would take my power boat, 
the First Fo io, and cruise in the 
neighborhood of the Azores forever! 
It is also curious that anothe 
letter which Columbus wrote the 
day after he arrived at Santa Maria, 
to his friend Luis de Santangel, has 
never been found: 


1763, at 


nor has another 
and more concise account of his experiences, 
which he wrote in an exultant vein to the Reyes 
Ferdinand and Isabella, 
diately upon landing in Lisbon 


Catolicos, imme- 


The News Broadcast 


ZYVERY school child is taught the date of 
March 15, 
1493. On that very same day he dispatched 


4 Columbus’ arrival at Palos, 
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two letters to the Court, then sitting at Barce- show ( the Route therot, kh 
@f woode thar che fa ould m 
lona. Another, much stadities paatinathdenetenaaiiaaal 
briefer and more to the burne vaull che rrectallot prowne accord. 1 
. buche wyte that che bodice of thetome h Re 
point, he sent to another oucr ceall wile vppon forked polls, atfuche a reatonable hey 
friend, Gabriel Sanchez, fy Then take they ot ch wu Ls 
. it , fox the nerhe htop 
then the royal treasurer. tes me eborhth i 
About one month os od 


after Columbus returned 
to Spain, a second letter 
which he indited to 
Luis de Santangel was 
printed on two leaves, 
folio size. Evidently these were sent 
out in all directions and must have 
been in great demand. You can wel! 
realize that the excitement created 
by the publication of his stupendous 
And yet 
it is very strange that but one copy 


discovery was tremendous 


of the entire edition has survived 


These two leaves are the actual 


American history 
They are worth not only thei 
in radium many times over but, to 
the book lover, 
Paradise! They are now, I am proud 
to state, not in some musty old castle 
of Spain but in the Lenox Foundation, 
a part of the New York Pul 

Library, in the heart of New Yor! 
City. There, if you show the appro 
priate desire, you may see them any 


cornerstone of 





r weight 


his very chances of 


day. Some authorities think this let 
Rosenb 


ter was printed by 


of the earliest Spanish pr 


probably one of my forbears. The 
old fool! Why didn’t he save at least 
one of them for his descendant 


Of the second edition of this lette 
with the Fates still pursuing, 
is likewise but one remaining copy 


Today it reposes inavery safe plac € 


the Ambrosian Library in Milan. The 
present Pope, Pius XI, who should 
; be the patror nt of all moder 
\ book coll Na rst the assist 
ant in this I ind final 
ibrariar | gone years 
The Engraved Title to Captain John Smith’s History of Virginia, 1624 knowledge « i his infe 





A Page From Harriot’s Virginia 


Providence, Rhode Island, and one in the 
late Mr. Henry E. Huntington But 

I visited an old library in the 
the private collection of a friend of mine 


curious experience 


With Womanly Intuition 


. WAS at that hour which is neit 
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Ht Grand Assernbly Room of Atlanta 
Lodge Number 26, The Sons & Daugh- 
ters of I Will Arise, was crowded with 
excited colored humanity. The air was heavy ILL 


with cigar smoke and pun- 
gent with the odor of lini- 


ment and smeiling saits 


In the ring which had beer 
yped off in the center of the 
a large pugilistic gentle- 


man of chrysanthemum hu 
was engaged in the task of 
ng a colored per- 
jarker shade and 


The potential 
le heed to the 





wild cries of encouragement, 
nor did the imminent loser 
appear to give enthusiastic 
ear to the shouts of ‘* Knock 
m out!”’ and “‘ Kill the big 
um!” which reverberated 
through the hall 


Close against the ropes sat 


two rapt spectators. Une of 
these was excessively tall and 
oose-jointed, and he stared 
pop-eyed at the shambles 


This man, Jasper De Void 

once of- Dothan, Alabama, 
but now an affluent and 
roud citizen of Birming- 
ham— was witnessing his 
first prize fight and he found 
t an awe-inspiring and 
nerve-racking spectacle 
Mr. De Void’s companion 
was also tall and slender, 
but he gazed upon the spee- 


tacle with a coldly critical 


eye. Mr. Anopheles Rick- 
etts considered himself a 
connoisseur of pugilism. He 


stared with a coldly critical 
and somewhat fishlike eye, 
and only when he felt the 
gaze of Jasper De Void 
turned upon him did he 
rhe fighter with the very 
ght complexion planted 
two straight lefts on the 

untenance of his opponent 


Immediately after blinding 


im with the second Jab, 
Mr. Knock-out Bitts shot 
ver a short, powerful right 
across. This hook, with Mr 
Bitts’ one hundred and sev- 
enty pounds of solid muscle behind it, landed on that portion 
if the darker man’s jaw which is known to the cognoscenti as 


the button,’ and the unfortunate recipient of the punch 
ided violently with the floor. The referee bent over the 
figure and proceeded to toll the fatal ten. Jasper 

De Void covered horrified eyes with shaking hands. 
“Oh, golly'!’’ he murmured That man ain’t got no 
eart. Think of him standin’ up there doin’ 'rithmetic 


yrostrate 





The crowd surged into the ring and gave first aid to the 
terated fighter. Enthusiastic friends gathered about 

the quietly triumphant Knock-out Bitts and informed him 
that he was the best in the world. Knock-out modestly 


Vaved side f yratuia r 

*‘Shuh!”’ he announced ] could of done a heap better 
f I had of beer lition.” 

asper turned | g ipon Anopheles Ricketts. 


Anopheles! I reckon if he had of 


been In shape t! ther fighter would of been dead an’ 
buried now 
‘Reckon so,”’ agreed Anopheles. ‘“‘This heah Knock- 
ut Bitts is one of the greatest fighters in the world.” 
They stood aside and permitted the crowd to surge past 
them. The fight and their handlers went to their dress- 


itors streamed down the steps and out 
o the glare of Decatur Street. Mr. Ricketts surveyed 


ompanior 





with a critical eye 


low d you like it, Jasper 
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C Ih presence of the man who he was quite certain 
© @m was the greatest colored fighter the world had 


ever produced Not only that, but his friend 
and companion, Anopheles Ricketts, was con- 
versing with this personage 
on terms of friendly eual 








ity. Jasper was stunned 
He felt that life had ex- 
tended its ultimate gift 

Then a still more amazing 
thing happened. Hesaw the 
eyes of both men turned in 
his direction and he heard 
the voice of Mr. Ricketts as 
though from a great distance 
** Jasper, I craves to 'traduce 
you to my frien’, Mistuh 
Knock-out Bitts.” 

Jasper’s hand was impris 
oned in five hooks of steel. 
He heard the hearty voice 
of the fighter expressing his 
happiness at being made ac- 
quainted with Mr. De Void 
As for the lanky rustic, he 
was too overcome for mere 
speech. 

He stared and gasped, 
and his jaw sagged. He, 
Jasper De Void, follower of 
the plow, tiller of the soil, 
battler of the boll weevil, 
was actually shaking hands 
with a famous prize fighter 
in the great and glorious city 
of Atlanta, Georgia! 

It was astounding 
gering! Unbelievable! Jas 
per waited for the alarum of 
his ninety-eight-cent clock 
which would notify him that 


stag- 


this was all a figment of his 
dreamful imagination Sut 
no clock sounded. And then 
Jasper heard Ancpheles sug- 
gest that Knock-eut "itts 
join himself and his friend 
for a bit of barbecue and a 
bowl of Brunswick stew. He 
heard Mr. Bitts’ enthusiastic 
acceptance, and a half hour 
later found himself walking 
through the crowds which 
congested the inconsiderable 
breadth of Decatur Street, 
toward a lunch counter 





‘Now I Asks You Final: Does You Th’ow This Fight, or Don’t You?"’ 


“‘Wonderful!”” breathed Mr. De Void. “It was ter- 
rible!”’ 

The eyes of the other man narrowed speculatively. 
““How would you like to meet Knock-out Bitts?”’ 

“*Me?” 

“Uh-huh, you.” 

“Him?” 

“Yeh, him.” 

“That would be the most thing I'd love.” 

“Come along then.’’ Anopheles Ricketts shouldered 
a masterful way through the morbid spectators who re- 
mained in the hall. He entered the dressing room of the 
victorious warrior without so much as a by-your-leave. 
Jasper De Void, impressed to the point of hysteria, fol- 
lowed. 

Knock-out Bitts, none the worse for wear, was com- 
pleting a rubdown. His bronze flesh gleamed in the pale 
yellow light. His eyes widened as he visioned one of his 
visitors. He came forward with hand outstretched. 

“Hot ziggity dam!” exclaimed the pugilistic gentleman. 
‘If it ain’t my ol’ buddy Anopheles Ricketts fum Bummin- 
ham!” 

Jasper De Void felt that his knees would no longer sup- 
port him. All of his uneventful existence on the out- 
skirts of a little town in South Alabama, Mr. De Void had 
yearned to mix with persons of consequence—dignitaries 
whose names carried sufficient weight to appear in the news 
columns of the daily press. And now he stood in the 


which was reputed to be the 
very best in the Darktown 
district of Atlanta. 

Not until Mr. De Void had partaken heartily of the 
luscious food did he return to consciousness. Until that 
time he continued to doubt the reality of the situation. He 
could not believe that so inconsequential a person as him- 
self had been suddenly flung into the glare of the spotlight; 
and as he commenced to grasp the true magnificence of the 
situation, his already exalted opinion of Mr. Anopheles 
Ricketts commenced to mount. 

Until this Atlanta trip, Mr. De Void had not thought 
very highly of Mr. Ricketts. That person impressed him 
as being a somewhat negative quantity—a man of no 
particular importance in the social or commercial scheme 
of things in Birmingham. It had been with considerable 
reluctance that Jasper accompanied Anopheles to Atlanta. 
Only the desire to see the city induced him to undertake 
the rather arduous six-hour journey. And now 

His cup of bliss was fairly overflowing. He wished that 
some of his old friends in Dothan could see him at the mo 
ment. He shook himself together and tried to take part in 
the conversation—being somewhat handicapped by a 
hesitancy in speech which invariably became pronounced 
when he was highly excited. 

Through all this Mr. Ricketts kept Mr. De Void under 
critical, low-lidded surveillance. There was more than a 
trifle of method in the apparent madness of Anopheles, 
and things seemed to be working out marvelously well 
Ever since the advent of Jasper De Void to Birmingham 
some three months previously, Mr. Ricketts had been 
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interested. Arrivingin the Alabama metropolis fresh from ty he had selected as a permanent home. Hence the t Tha’st et y t not ‘ M 
his farm, Jasper had announced that he possessed a cas to Atlanta with Anopheles Rickett And now Mr De \ wie en tung r not hing 
capital of two thousand dollars proceeds from the sale of | Ricketts gazed into the awed and shining eyes sper other time was when I an’ my wv gree 
a small and fertile farm. He also brought with him to Bir and saw that he had worked well indeed. He gaveeartoa  fum ¢ t It was a x that she w 
mingham a pervading desire to carve for himself a modest bit of conversation then being indulged in | per and me Iw 
niche in the dusky social and civic world Knock-out Bitts no alin 
His appearance in Birmingham under those nditior Y-y-y-you sho fit elegant tonight, Mistuh K ist th'owed ‘er , t the soone 
was a challenge to all who fancied themselves possessed of it gotten that t | ory ‘ Nie 
nimble wit and business acumen. Thrice attacks had beer I pugilist was modest Shul lain’t nothin’ t ng | heard t ‘ ‘ t | 
/ launched upon Jasper’s bank rol] and precisely three times ick a bum like that Kid Blossom. An’ besides, I wa 
Wy the attackers had come off dolorously second best. Three no conditior li’n'’t pa tent 
(| of Birmingham's keenest groaned under the discomfiture Wh-what you mear ynditior f knowed she wa t tan't e* 
Wh) of defeat at Mr. De Void’s hands. Florian Slappey, Acey I wasn’t in shape I was hawg fat ar CAV) I fixed Mr. Bitt xed an ey te wa 
Upshaw and Semore Mashby had tried their luck with cou!’n’t punch n’r nothir Anopheles turr 
rather disastrous results. At the present moment Jasper “Good golly! I reckon it’s lucky you coul'n't ‘ So you see, Brother De \ th t nothin’ wrong 
possessed nearly three thousand dollars in cash, had lived Kid Blossom would be countin’ roots right now with Mistuh Bitt 
luxuriously for a quarter year at Sally Crouch’s Cozy ‘Right you is, tall boy. When I hits 'em they stay hit ain't due to be 
Home Hote! for Colored, and had come into sole and ex But I always hates to fight when I ain't in shape eadin’ a suppeena it a cas¢ 
clusive ownership of a magnificent drill uniform for his ‘H-h-how come you wasn't ready? wit Hard luck just wa ' n 
lodge work, a decrepit but hopeful taxi business and the A lavender blush stained Mr. Knock-out’s bronze cheeks Y ou said it,’’ mourned the fistic gentlemar { 
finest solitaire diamond ring in dusky Birmingham ‘I reckon jail ain’t no place to train, is it? now on | goes my way clam an’ peace 
Yet despite this series of triumphs, no member of the “Jail? You was in jail?” ever money I 
dusky fraternity could quite convince himself that Jasper Uh-huh.” Jasper was exct ely impressed, H ged to express 
was other than inordinately lucky. He was so gangling, Jasper blinked. He wanted to ask questions but was his deep sympatt! it could not find the | er phrases 
so credulous, that it seemed the Fates had been kind to too polite. It seemed to him that one’s prison record was He listened to Ano; es, who was addressing the 
him in steering him away from the shoals of disaster. True, a personal affair. Anopheles Ricketts hastened to relieve olate fighter 
) s ch approaches as were mace upon his bank roll now were an embarrassing situation You got a manager, Knock-out 
negotiated with greater circumspection, but Jasper had “Don’t git no wrong idea, Jasper. Mistuh Bitts has Nope. I ain't got noth , 
rendered himself doubly attractive as a prize Not alone been in jail, but he di’n’t do nothin’ wrong ‘Ain't you aimin’ to git on 
would the successful raider on his money reap financial “Yeh?” Mr. Bitts spread his hand hopelessly \W in I git 
reward; there would also accrue to him the vast prestige “It was thisaway,’’ explained Knock-out Bitts say he inquired moodily I would take a feller wh ou 
of having accomplished what the three cleverest money agely: ‘‘Il was just dumb, tha’s all. Somebody gits into advance meabouta hund’ed dollars an’ also pay my trair 
ih | manipulators in Birmingham had failed to do trouble heah, not me. Only I seen the trouble when it espenses an’ keep me in clothes an’ food until | started 
| It was because of this that Anopheles Ricketts had asso- happened. So they sent me a suppeena to be a witness an’ gittin’ regular fights. But 1 can’t fir 
| ciated himself with Mr. De Void. Anopheles was tired of I never paid no ‘tention to that paper fum the rt! ‘How would you split with him 
oi | daily labor and yearned for the softer things of life. Fora B'lieve me, tha’s twice I gotten into trouble fo’ not payin ‘Fifty-fifty,””’ came the prompt answe previded he 
long time he watched Jasper from the sidelines, appraising ‘tention to co’t papers, an’ I sholy never will again.” paid all my espenses.’ 
his strength and his weakness; and he had finally ridden to ‘*Wh-what happened?” queried Mr. De Void Anopheles whistled. ‘“‘Ginrous man what you is He 
the attack along a new route. ‘“‘Well, that suppeena demanded me to be a witness an’ turned to Jasper Yonder’s yo’ chance, Brother | 
That Jasper was possessed of a humility complex was an_ I never paid it no heed. An’ next thing I knowed they Void!’’ he announced enthusiastica 
open secret. It was equally well known that he craved come an’ grabbed me, an’ the judge said he’d show me. So ““Wh-wh-what is which chance 
anything which was calculated to set him in a place a_ he give me a jail sentence fo’ attempt of co’t. He said he ‘Why don’t you manage Knock-out Bitt 
trifle above his fellows. Jasper himself admitted that all guessed that'd teach me to pay ‘tention to legal papers Jasper’s heart missed a beat. His Adam’s apple leaped 
his adult life he had avidly perused Birmingham news- after this.”’ frantically up and down. He staré believing 
papers, and was thoroughly dazzled by the glories of the **I-—-] guess it will, won't it?” Continued on Page 122 





























Shortly After One o'Clock the Front Door of the Ricketts Home Opened Five Persons Emerged | 
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“What are Yeu Thinking of, Jack?’' Said Jenny, Stopping Her Machine a Moment. ‘‘Me? Nothing. 


Iv 
EVER had Jenny Croft been kissed like this; and 
Danby also thought, all the triumphant strength 
back in him, if but momentarily, ‘No girl has ever 
been like this one!”’ 

In his way, he had far more of the world’s wisdom than 
1d she; in her way, her worldly wisdom surpassed his, 
ages older and subtler, sadder and gladder. It was the 
sdom of different worlds, unblending, apart. That kiss 
eemed to bridge all; it was flung like a little ship upon a 

ist ocean between two stranger continents. 
‘I adore you, Jenny, darling,”’ said the young man 


Dant and she put her arms around him—her thin 

strong arms that had lifted his aching body so often and so 

tenderly to an easier position upon its bed in this past sur- 
Zz wert 


You locked the door, dear!" he cried, bright with 


triumph; and glancing from her dream at the key she had 

t turned in the lock, she murmured, amazed, ‘‘ Now why 
did I do that? It wasn’t likely Heiner would come back, 
wi ou here 


e looked, thrilled, at his big gaunt frame now held 





taut 1 ran her fings up the muscles of his arms. 
You locked it b 3¢ this is our room, our world.” 
Feeling the muscles that had sprung so suddenly from 
their indolent rest, she sighed, ‘‘ You’re strong.” 
I was runner-up for the lightweight championship for 


t 
‘I'll bet Heiner knows more than he knew before!” 
t pig! He’s just butter.” 

‘Sit down and rest.”’ 


“I don’t want. to rest. 1 want to kiss Jenny.’ 


He put up his hand and turned off the glimmer of gas by 
which she had been working. The curtains were not drawr 
yet. He waiked Jenny over, his arm about her, to the 
ypen window to breathe in the warm spring night 

What does it matt ny more if anyone see 


out together, dear?”’ 


3ut with the dusky room behind them, it was unlikely 
that the face beside Jenny’s would be recognized. It might 
even—a pale blur—pass for the large and bony counte- 
nance of Mrs. Leave. 

“I’m quite absolutely happy,’”” murmured Danby, sink- 
ing his cheek against hers. 

All the wisdom and the learning of the rash young world 
he knew reminded him of the raptures of such times as 
these; with a slender girl in his arms, kissing her, love- 
making, chaffing her, and again kissing. There had been 
girls—the one at the Oxford bookseller’s, the wild-blooded, 
demure-mannered parlor maid at his Uncle Lucas’ house 
one summer vacation, the subtle young wife of one of the 
dry dons, and some innocent plump girls who came up 
with one’s relations for Fights week, and whom one took 
on the river and kissed from sheer courtesy —they expected 
itso! Not but that he knew that this was different; that in 
Jenny Croft he held the strangest, fiercest thing in his arms. 

All the wisdom and learning of the old and sharp world 
that she knew told Jenny that it was for her to adjust their 
affairs; to preserve them both from the slough into which 
those like them sank so easily. In her heart she always 
kept a candle burning at the altar of a beautiful marriage; 
an ecstatic conquest; the splendid spoils of a stern fight. 

“This won't do.” 

‘To love you--won't do?” 

“We can’t stay on like this, here, now.” 

“But it seems to me, Jenny, as if we can and must stay 
here like this forever—most especially and particularly 
now. You’re mine, aren't you?” 

“Yes.” 

He hegan to proclaim, with soft passion: “And I’m 
yours."’ Something stopped him. A stupid shocked pride 
held his tongue silent. Was he hers—Jenny Croft's? And 
while they stayed cheek to cheek, the kindly dusk veiling 

usetops of the alley so that its discordance did not 


le upon the pictures in his mind, he saw sleepily —for 


Onty How to Fix These Two Sides Together’’ 


ut tired 


he was tired with his exertion, and exaltation had |} 
him the more—prouvd old gray walls, proud old green trees 
and lawns; and then he could see men sitting in rooms 
round polished mahogany or oak blackened by centuries of 
time; men talking easily; a port glass refilled here and 
there; proper men in their proper setting. Was he Jenny 
Croft's? 

He was hers, and sinking his cheek dumbly against her 
cheek, he knew it. He had failed. He was lost. She had 
found him. His stomach had been hungry. His heart wa 
hungry, and his soul. 

‘Well then, Jenny— dear little Jenny, what else’ll we do?”’ 

Like a man, that! She knew men—the easiest way 
the pleasantest way all the time! How she loved hin 
How her heart soared and her throat could have burst 
into song! And yet, when Heiner had crept in, so short 
while ago, she had known herself weary; she had beer 
drooping and sagging over her work. 

“You'll have to have another room till we’re marri 
if we’re going to marry.” 

How softly she said it. Her thoughts of marriage radi- 
ated and spread over him. It was almost as though there 
were a candle in his heart, too, lighted before a s¢ 
altar. He seemed to himself to be a new man. The 
tures that teased his mind a moment before passed out, 
and his mind was a blank screen for the reception of Jenny 
What had he to do with lordly dining tables, proud gra) 
houses? As they repudiated him, so he repudiated then 
He felt strong and gay, with his cheek against Jen: 

“So you'd marry me, Jenny?”’ 

And his mind harked back again—but humbly now 
show him that not one girl in that proud old world he 
left would take him as he was. 

“You'd marry me—me, out of work and down at heel, 


to 


and without a ha’penny, dear?” 
“IT would, my dear.” 
“Oh, Jenny!” 
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‘You'll get work. You'll work. Work’s all you want Her unlocking of the doo 


now to make you fine and independent again lighting of the gas. She fel 
“Where'll | get work?”’ door should have been locked ; 


““Where have you tried, dear Matthew Hamilton came in knew at on 





He began to tell her of his few attempts -with no hope ly that something had hap} d. H 
in his heart--to get employment from various labor in him. There was no mis 
bureaus. insolent and mischievous triumph 
“No good. You see, I haven't a trade The curate looked at Jenny and saw the 
“Nor any references?”’ eyes, too, and her mouth curled and _ re 
The word surprised him. “ Reference “i shaped face 
“You're hardly ever taken without references.” He knew he saw happine 
“No.” transitory happiness, happine 
particular about characters. He could recall the old boy as that? 
now. And even his mother, too, when engaging menials She spoke. ‘“‘Glad to see you, Mr. Hamiltor 


He realized it suddenly. His Uncle Lucas was always uncaring happiness. Did he se 


laid emphasis upon this necessity news for you, haven't we, John? We're going 
“There’s somewhere I can get you taken on-—a job | married.” 
know of —if I recommend you as my friend.” 1 curate in charge stood looking from one to the 


Oh, heaven, he thought, what a queer world! Recom- His gaze sank to the hat that he turned and turned ir 
mended by Jenny, poor little sewing girl_-the only way by hands. This bald news was not enough for him 
which he could earn his bread! She went on: “John’s going to work for Mr. Simmons, 
He took her face, so thin, and yet, he noted afresh, the greengrocer, just round in Whitechapel Road. He ‘ 
almost the shape of a heart, between his hands. wants a strong young fellow and’ll take any friend | 
“Thank you, my dear.” recommend. He'll trust me. Will you call our banns next 
““*“My dear,’” she said. ‘Beautiful name to call any- Sunday, Mr. Hamilton?’’ She looked at Danby. “It w 
one, I always think.” be three Sundays before we can be married, my dear 
A knock fell sharply on the locked door. Danby re- Three callings of the banns, you know 
membered all at once. The curate was calling for him at “Too long!’’ he answered promptly 
eight, to take him to the vicarage, to a roof of charity. A **And meanwhile?”’ said the curate at last, in a tightene« 
gay, laughing fury rose pleasantly in him. He would not voice. ‘‘ Meanwhile you'd better come along with me, t 
go! And he would like to see Hamilton’s face when hadn’t you, Danby?”’ ook 


Almost simultaneously with Hamilton's imperative knock ‘*No, Hamilton.” and some time, gazir 
Danby lighted the gas Jenny started a little at this. But then she knew brave feel of that 


“T ought not to have turned it out. Iam sorry, Jenny. everyone knew inthe alley —that her lover was a gentlemar 
I suppose he’s too holy to believe in innocent love- Os 
making in the dark.” He wanted } 
ag: td He shook hs 


“That's Hamilton.” 


e her ce 


u, let me 


A 


one rt 





‘*‘You Don’t Understand, Dear. She is the Earth.’’ ‘‘Well, What amiI?"' “A Cultivated Orchid From the 


you bot 


KNOW W 


jurage assa 
er, IMpos 
ands rigidly 
tr 


all 


“Tf there 


Hothouse 


ra wom 
rel gentiemar 
, putting his 
** Let 


young 
eadfastly at her He loved the 
wise hand. He didn’t want to see 


a lamiiy wasntul he didn’t want 


led by the bitter hurts of marriag« 


y, to go timeless and untouched 
with Danby 
happiness and success,”’ he assured 


s anything I can do for either of 


i you come to the vicarage and have 


9° 


talk, eh, Danby 
to Jenny; thanks all 
The curate looked at him 
rigidly for a moment 
nodded and went out 
Continued on 
Page 96 
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PHILADELPHIA, JULY 2, 1927 
The American Cruiser Status 


ERTAIN London editors are much exercised over any 
J agreement which might result in cutting down the 
cruiser strength of the British Navy, and some even go as 


far as to declare that America is trying to accomplish by 


diplomatic means what it could not hope to effect by force 


of arms 
The same editors try to make their readers believe that 
the friendly coéperation of Secretary Mellon with the 


British Government for the restoration of sterling to its 
gold parity was in fact a self-seeking scramble for trade 
advantage cynicaily accomplished by some mysterious 
form of coercion. The utterances of our own yellow press 
give us so much to blush for, that similar inanities which 
come to us from across the Atlantic should be regarded 
ubjects of condolence rather than of irritation. 
Every American should have a clear understanding of 
cruiser situation and he should fully realize the ex- 
raordinary lengths to which we have gone, either wisely 
or unwisely, in our efforts to stop the race for excessive 
It will be re ed that when the Washington Disarma- 
ent Conference met in 1921 the United States had under 


uction nine battleships of an aggregate displace- 


ent of 357,000 tons, and six battle cruisers amounting to 

tons. The battleships were 43 per cent completed 

he battle cruisers 16 per cent completed. About 
0 OO id been spent on these ships. 

Br 1 no battleships or battle cruisers under 


Japanese had a program of 161,958 
ction, but it was largely on paper. Our 
yosed a definite tonnage limitation on every 


8 On a 5-5-3-1.7-1.7 basis as follows: 


¥ 
OOOO YOO OO) TUL000 
MOM Js (WM) 27 2K) 
1) wu SU eM 
SOLO 4.000 SO.000) 
Fret protested the small submarine tonnage sug 
ested hem, and during the discussion the British 
( d the abolition of all submarines. The British pro- 
posal met a sharp refusal by the French and Japanese, 
he British refused to consider any tonnage 


limitation on cruisers, destroyers or submarines. As a 


consequence, the agreement reached was as follows: 


FRANCE 
BRITAIN JAPAN 
AND ITALY 
(‘apit hip 325, 000 SAS.000 315,000 175,000 
Aircraft earrier 15,000 135.000 S100) HO 000 


There was also an understanding that no single cruiser 
should be built of a greater displacement than 10,000 tons 
or to carry guns of a greater caliber than eight inches. 

The good faith of the United States was abundantly 
demonstrated when it came to the scrapping of capital 
ships. We destroyed a total of 841,589 tons against 
$47,750 scrapped by Great Britain. In doing so we delib- 
erately junked 552,000 tons of new ships. Those scrapped 
by Britain were old ships. 

The naval unit next in importance after the battleship 
is the cruiser Considering only modern ships completed 
since 1917, having a speed of twenty-nine knots or better, 
displacement in excess of 4000 tons, and armed with guns 
of 5.5 inches or heavier, we have eighteen cruisers either 
built, building or appropriated for. Britain hasfifty. Japan 
has twenty-six. Only eight of our cruisers were started or 
appropriated for since the Washington Conference ended. 
Britain's figure is twenty-three. Japan's is sixteen. To 
put us on an equality with Britain as to cruiser tonnage 
we should have to lay down and complete within three 
years no fewer than twenty ships of 10,000 tons in addi- 
tion to the eight we now have under construction. 

Mere figures do not tell the whole story. They must be 
studied against the background of naval practice, politi- 
cal geography and international law. The following tabula- 
tion is a striking example of this fact. Three years from now 
the ratio of battleships and cruisers for the Big Three 








will be: 

United State : 18 Battleships rs 
Britain “Oa 20 Battleships oe 
Japan ae 10 Battleships 25 Cruisers 


Consider these figures in the light of the following facts: 
First, in time of war fast cruisers of great steaming 
radius are essential for the protection of merchant ship- 
ping and for the safeguarding of trade routes. Second, a 
properly balanced fleet requires one cruiser for every bat- 
tleship. Thus it is seen from the foregoing figures that the 
United States would not have a single free cruiser avail- 
able for such duty. Britain would have thirty. Japan 
would have fifteen. 

Belligerent ships of war which have taken fuel in a port 
of a neutral may not within the succeeding three months 
replenish their supply in any port of the same power. This 
means ‘hat if the United States were at war with another 
power and Britain were neutral, any ship of ours which had 
taken fuel at Singapore, for instance, could not, until three 
months had elapsed, again take fuel either at Singapore or 
at any other port in the British Empire in any part of the 
world. From this it may be seen what an enormous ad- 
vantage is possessed by nations having well-distributed 
fueling stations. 

The situation of our merchant marine is even more piti- 
able than that of our Navy. Two-thirds of our ocean freight 
is carried in foreign bottoms. In 1925 we paid foreign ship- 
owners more than $400,000,000 for transportation charges. 
Our shipping laws make our vessels the most costly in 
the world to operate. We have denied our shipowners a 
square deal until we have forced most of them out of busi- 
ness. We have treated our once splendid merchant marine 
like a cross-eyed, red-headed stepchild. We have starved it 
and abused it and almost killed it. 

Concentrates of altruism and of selfishness are both 
deadly poisons. Our Navy has had a dangerous dose of the 
former, and our merchant marine quite too much of the 
latter. Neither is thriving. 


Every Man His Own Shylock 


: ERE may be technical distinctions between the old 
and the new methods of the loan shark, but the net 
result that is to say, interest charges running from one 
hundred to three hundred per cent a year -is precisely the 


same r the distressed borrower. In several cities condi- 


tions are worse than ever before. 


July 2,1927 


It was to lessen such distress that Mr. Edward A. Filene, 
merchant and philanthropist, undertook to finance out of 
his own pocket a systematic movement for the spread of 
cobperative banks of the type known as credit unions. 
These are mutual banking societies with memberships com- 
monly limited to employes of a certain railroad or munici- 
pality or large corporation. 

They are operated in a manner very similar to building- 
and-loan associations and are conducted along routine lines 
which have been so carefully worked out that loss and 
disaster are highly improbable. In some states they are 
further safeguarded by being put under the direct super- 
vision of the commissioner of banking. 

These credit unions are admirably calculated to accom- 
plish three ends: They offer a profitable channel for the 
funds of small investors; they afford borrowing facilities 
to their members, and by inculcating regular habits of 
saving they minimize the necessity for borrowing. Inci 
dentally, they whittle away the business of the professional 
usurers, for when every man is his own Shylock there is 
no reason why he should fall into the clutches of money 
lenders. 

Massachusetts and New York are two states in which 
these mutual lending societies have notably flourished and 
multiplied. In the former commonwealth the unions have 
a membership of seventy-odd thousand with assets of ten 
million dollars and outstanding loans of eight millions. In 
New York the membership is about the same, but the 
assets are’three or four millions greater. Twenty-odd other 
states have passed laws favorable to credit unions, but in 
several commonwealths they are so imperfect as to hav 
little constructive value. 

Model bills are now before other legislatures, but in order 
to win through toa place on the statute books they must 
overcome not only legislative inertia but the hostile influ 
ence of private money lenders who have no relish for coép 
erative competition. 

Habits of thrift are probably easier of attainment in 
America than in any other nation. To begin with, we have 
what the economists call a ‘‘social surplus’’ amounting to 
many billions a year. Our admirably protected system 
of savings banks has penetrated to all but the most thinly 
settled rural districts. Postal-savings accounts are open to 
all. Banking by mail grows in volume from year to year 
Building-and-loan associations have increased in weualt} 
and numbers until they now have ten million members 
with aggregate assets running well over five and one-half 
billions. The figures for credit unions are microscopic by 
comparison, but they are growing at such an amazing 
rate that there is no saying what dimensions they may not 
attain in a decade or two. 

On the face of it, amateur banking seems like a perilous 
venture, but in the case of building-and-loan associations 
there is such a vast body of experience available for the 
guidance of financial greenhorns that these organizations 
rarely come to grief except through rank fraud or reckless 
operation. The conduct of these societies has a formidable 
literature of its own and it is even possible to buy books of 
account so ruled and arranged as to make operation almost 
automatic. The customary inclusion among the managers 
of two or three practical bankers, usually officers of local 
trust companies, and a differing amount of state super 
vision, are further assurances of sound procedure 

The credit union, old in Europe and middle-aged 
Canada, is still too young in the United States to boast any 
very extensive literature, but Mr. Roy F. Bergengren’s 
work on codperative banking contains an exhaustive his 
tory of these societies and tells in the clearest manner how 
they should be organized and conducted. The Credit 


Union National Extension Bureau, the organization su] 
ported by Mr. Filene, is glad to give assistance in the for 
mation of such groups, and it has done much to secur 
permissive legislation of enlightened character 

The most striking features of these financial coopera 


j 


tives are the smallness of the initial savings demanded and 
the rapidity with which they grow in membership and 
assets. They offer to corporation executives and personne! 
managers an excellent means of protecting their working 


forces from the morale-shattering effects of peonage to 


salary buyers. 
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fill NEW COMPETITION 


N INCREASINGLY frequent phe- 
nomenon of the past few years 
is the presence in the United 

States of observers from Surope, come to learn the secrets 
of our business prosperity. They are of all classes —econo- 
mists, factory owners, labor-union delegations, groups of re- 
tail merchants. Being human beings, their reports reflect 
considerably their preconceived notions. The economists 
generally attribute our prosperity to our mass production 
and our willingness to scrap expensive equipment if a 
newer type promises more efficient operation. Labor 
unionists go home firmly convinced that our well-being 
hinges on the readiness of American employers to pay high 
wages. Factory owners believe it is because American 
mechanics are not afraid to work themselves ouy of jobs by 
producing to the limit of their ability. But practically all 
these foreign observers are in astonished agreement on one 
thing—namely, the tremendous competition that takes 
place in American selling. 

We do sell more intensively than any other race; far 
more intensively than we did twenty-odd years ago. It is, 
indeed, in the intensity of our selling that we have departed 
most radically from European tradition. If an American 
wants to reconstruct the good old days of the 1890's he has 
only to go abroad and study conditions in the industrial 
centers of Great Britain and the Continent. There he will 
find about the same selling efforts in vogue that we were 
using at the time of the Spanish War. 

No wonder the European observers are astonished, for 
our energetic ways are upsetting to all accepted theories 
of human nature. It has always been believed that when a 
man becomes rich he takes things more or less easy. In 
comparison with Europe, we are tremendously rich. We 
are richer than we ourselves ever dreamed we could be at 
the time we fought the Spanish War. 
have become, the harder we fight for business. It doesn’t 


seem natural. 


Yet the richer we 


When we discuss the anomaly it is usual to conclude that 
mass production is responsible. We say our factories are 
equipped to turn out such huge quantities that we are forced 
to sell at high pressure in order to dispose of the output 

Mass production doubtless has inspired a great deal of 
our intensive salesmanship, but there must be other rea- 
sons. In a limited way, England and France have mass 
production in many industries; yet in activity of salesman- 


ship these countries are at | 


ist thirty years behind us. 
No people have more desperate need of stimulated business 
today than the British, yet there is no high-pressure sales- 
manship. The British commercial plods about on his terri- 
tory, calling on the same firms year after year and in the 
same manner. He sends his card in to the managing direc- 
tor and receives back word whether or not he is to be 
accorded an interview. Either way, the verdict is final 
and subject to no argument. Business in France is car 
ried on with similar restraint. The average French 
voyageur de commerce is so little of a go-getter in 
salesmanship that he insists upon a letter of in- 
troduction before he will attempt to sell a firm 
with which he is unacquainted. 

We must go deeper than the 
incentive of mass production to 
learn the reason for our tremen- 
dous American sales activity. Let 
us see if a delve into American 
business history will not some- 


what clear up the question. 
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By Jesse Rainsford Sprague 
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wait for them if his judgment is sound enough to lead 
him to book passage on a fast boat. 

Two heads are better than one if a sufficient num- 
ber of alienists have testified that the two heads are 


normal. 

Beggars should not be choosers, but they should at 
least use discrimination relative to those from whom 
they ask alms. 

Where there is so much smoke there should be 
some smoke prevention. 

Make hay while the sun shines, unless there is 
more money in soy beans. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, ex- 
cept in such cases as the two in the bush are worth 
twice as much as the one in the hand. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss, but the economic 
value of moss is low and the rolling stone is more 
easily moved than one having become settled in life. 

Haste makes waste, except where the speeding-up 
process is under the direction of an efficiency expert. 

Time is money, but no bank will accept it for 


deposit. 














The Charleston Retaliation 














Eminent Geologist: ‘‘Hang it! 

Nothing But Gold Quartz 

Here! No Fossii Strata inthe 
Whole Mountain!"’ 


Conservative 
Proverbs 


NEW broom sweeps 
clean, provided the 
person who propels 

t has reasonably good eye- 
ight, careful habits and an 
abundance of time. 

Early to bed and early to 
rise makes a man healthy, 
wealthy and wise, if he is not 
troubled with insomnia, eats 
what is good for him, has 
himself examined by a physi- 
cian regularly and invests 

4 his money both prudently 
: and fortunately. 

Strike while the iron is hot, 
if there is no more scientific 
or efficient method recom 
mended 

Time and tide wait for 


no man, but ne man need 
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‘“‘Tatk About the Inconsistency of Women! 
When I Ducked 


Her She Just Laughed; 
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When That Big Life Guard Ducked 











Better late than never, 
unless judgment dictates 
cancellation of the engage- 
ment altogether. 

Tom S. Elrod. 


Carrying Oranges 
to California 


HE man who had spent 

his vacation on a fishing 
trip wasreturning home. He 
strolled into the club car of 
the train and seated himself 
alongside the car’s only ox 
cupant. 

is Howdy,”’ he said, and 
by way of introduction: 
““Warm, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, quite warm.” 

“Great fishing weather 
though. I’ve been up to Lake 
Lollwagnioke, and they cer 
tainly were biting. The black 
bass were kind of finicky, 
though; first day I tried 
live frogs and didn’t get a 
strike allday. Then I tried 
pork rind—say, the bass up 
there have about as much 
use for pork rind as a kosher 
delicatessen. But, believe 
me, when I started using 
Continued on Page 94) 

















RAWN BY MARGE 


Young Woman (Arrested): 








‘*How Does My Costume Differ From the Others?"’ 
Y’oughta Heard What She Officer: ‘‘Lady! You've Got a Figure—I’m Not Sure That it Ain't a Felony”’ 
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PAINT YOUR CHEEKS FROM THE. INSIDE! 


Beauty is more thar 
If you doubt that, read the life 
story of any famous beauty of the 








stage or the screen. From those 
intimate pictures she gives you of 
her daily life, you will find that she 
has been as careful of her health 
and her diet as the most ambitious 
athlete. 
ewe 

Soup and health. They go hand 
in hand. Once you make up you 
mind to win the glow and radiance 
of perfect health, soup will naturally 
become a part of your daily diet. 
For it is a wholesome, invigorating 
food that aids in keeping the appe 
tite and the digestion in smooth 


working order. 


wwe 


Soup is tempting, beneficial food 
in liquid fi It has its own special 
appeal to the appetite. As blended 
by the master soup-chef, its savors 
and its flavors arouse instant re 
sponse, quicken the flow of the di 
gestive juices, and awaken new 
enjoyment in the meal. 


vw 


People take such a whole-souled 


pleasure in eating soup that they 


i 
seldom stop to think why it does 
them so much good. Here is one of 


the good health rules which is never 
bothersome to follow. Enjoy soup 
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up the sides of 





seemed to pour 
Marcus would 





nto nereyes 
thought of violet as a hot color, 


t he now discovered that such could be 


the cast ‘Just what are 
you trying to say, Mr 
Crue?” she demanded 
Marcus felt the necessity 
msuming time ne were 
escape cene tnat he 
t est jesired to avoid. 
lle thought that he had read 
Beatrice’s motive in opening 
trie Winag W I he t "ain Wad 
le snoruy tocrosst! trestle 


waterway, and Marcus 


the brief case and cast it out, 
rusting that its weight might 

t belore there was any 
hance of its recovery, alter 
which the current would drift 


ilong on the bottom an in- 


efinite distance. It was, he 

hought, with such a design 

that e had first closed the 

loor, then opened the inner 
10 

He desired now to get out 


g 
ng-room at tne 
that he 


next stop, say 


must get to town, and to beat 





a8 pos- 
e. He was convinced that 
had to deal with a very 
trong and reckless and de- 
rmined personality For 


the moment, Marcus’ single 


ject Was to gain time 
He answered, therefore, in 


pleasant and discursive 
Ippose you let me 


ection oO! 


tempt a reconstri 





what | thir to have been 


your movements of the past 
if lam wrong | 
hall offer ali due apologies 
trategy 
! It excited the girl's curiosity. She gave a 
mocking laugh. The very note of this laugh helped 
Marcu ) curry on, because he was convinced he had 
long before. 
Fire away seatrice said. “‘Il knew you were con- 
but | hadn't heard that you were 
a criminologist.” 
I'll go back a little further, just for the start,”” Marcus 
It was a difficult moment for you to leave college, 
d athletic events pending. The 
our father’s condition did not seem to make it 
rupt all your activities. Then you 
ed that your father had sent for Mary Brown. You 
t Mary Brown and just what 


rmight amount to 


tt ur acaden il 


So you decided 

ed and reconnoiter the situation.” 
pea t 

* hgh ays 


Brown, 


same train with Mary 
n } i id located aboard. You whisked out 
which is 


the local shifty character whom 


to the garage opposite ” 


ihood as one of your brother's 
Sam that you wanted to drive 
Brown to Lake End and you 
shut. He 
Then you 
, and got behind the wheel 


keep his mout} 


i pair of overalls 


got ou get Mary Brown's bags.” 
Wonderfu Beat ithed. Her face was hard as 
ontinued, ‘‘ Vogel 
asked if the lawyer 
gone and he told t had just put him on the 


‘ i ed tatio Vogel may or 
may not have recognize then and there, but kept his 
' irse t rY of your father’ 





y A) ¥ 
He 


‘“"] Want That Will,’’ She Said 


death you or your brother were the ones from whom a 
faithful servant would take his orders, with no reference at 
all to lawyers or policemen. You desired, if possible, to 
discover just what Mary Brown’s position with your father 
might be—not that you thought for a moment that he had 
more than a friendly interest in her, but that she might 
have the designs of a scheming adventuress and opportun- 
ist on him. 
such plans, but much more ambitious, on your brother 


Possibly you may have suspected her of some 


Gregory.” 

Jeatrice moistened her lips. 
doesn't it?” 

‘You have a strong dramatic sense and a relish for sen- 
sation of a melodramatic sort,’’ Marcus said evenly. ‘‘ The 
spirit of the age. As soon as Mary Brown went in, you got 
out, telling Sam Cummins to beat it and keep mum. The 
dog had either scented you or recognized the car as one 
you used to drive, and was baying a welcome, protesting at 
being restrained from greeting you. Vogel had taken Mary 
Brown's luggage and showed her upstairs. You followed 
and you were incensed to discover that Vogel had put her 

n the room next to Mr. Orrin. Whether or not Vogel was 
aware of your presence, I don’t know. It doesn’t matter. 
He's a faithful servant and would not have given you 
away. He might even have mistaken you for your brother 
the dark, as I understand there is a strong family re- 

ce and you are about of a size.” 
\t least,’’ said Beatrice, ‘‘you are not duli, Mr. True. 
to study law myself and you make me all the 

Keener. Pray go on.” 

You went upstairs, passed by your father’s door, 
ed in and thought him to be asleep. His passing was 
peaceful--actually a falling to sleep. Later, 
; commented on the serenity of his expression 
and t ence of the usual post-mortem signs It should 
no death struggle ii 


‘It moves like a movie, 





eu t to know that there was 
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Beatrice’s eyes filled he 
bit her red lip, 
twice, but retained 


swallowed 


once or 


.\ her composure. Marcus went 





Marcus Heard the Click of the Lock. Beatrice Stared Down at Him With Eyes That Burned. 


on hurriedly: 

“It is probable, then, that 
you meant to give up your 
covert espionage and an 
nounce yourself. But it oc 
curred to you that the wil 
might be in the safe and that 
you would 
just what its contents were 
That would tell 
definitely than anything else, 
the status of Mary Brown 


like to discover 


you more 


face, standing in front of the 
door of Mary Brown's room 
to do so, and you had just 
managed it when she opened 
the door. Acting on impuls« 
already angry 
sentful at her 
you 
shoulders, 
lently 
snatched the key from inside, 


and re 


there, 


and 
being 
grabbed her DY the 
thrust her vio 
back into the room, 
locked the door and put the 
Ther 
hall door 


You went 


key in your pocket 
locked Mr. Orrin’s 
and took the key. 
down the stairs and into the 
library. Mary 
raising an alarm, and Vogel 
came from the end of the 
hall, then called the 
feur. In the noise and ex 
citement that followed, you 
failed to understand the 
primary cause ol the dismay, 


Brown was 


cnaul 


which was the discovery of 
your father’s death. You had 
probably stepped into a closet 
and you were rather amused 
when ¢ verybody trooped out 
and tried to lay the 
hound 


biood 
on the scent oO] the 
masked person, which proved 
actually to be the 
a fox. 

“You came out then and went to the safe behind the 
gun case. That was a logical place to look for a copy of the 
will. Failing to find it you were about to make some other 
move when you heard somebody outside approaching the 
front door. You slipped into a fold of the heavy portiéres, 
or possibly behind the Spanish-leather screen, and from 
this observation post saw me come in with my brief case 
and go upstairs. 

“You realized that the will must be in the brief case, 
and waited, possibly to hold me up and get possession of it 
This attempt, which I think you are quite daring enoug! 
to have managed, proved unnecessary, aS you saw me get 
a rifle from the gun case, then slip the brief case in the 
drawer. I hurried out, and you forced the drawer, prying 
the lock with a screw driver that you found in the gun c ‘ 

He paused. Beatrice was silent. Her face was ver; 
white, with a drawn look about the mouth and 
Marcus thought he could read her mind. The gi: 
realizing bitterly that while she had been performing the 
spectacular tactics he described, no doubt thrilling wit! 








amusement and elation at her success, the kindly father 
whom she really loved and whom she had so neglected, was 
lying overhead in the first sacred stillness of aeat! He 
had been alone, with no loved one to pour out tenderness 
and prayer at this moment of the flitting of his clean a 
gracious soul. Worse than that, she, his daughter, 
been engaged in something not far removed from a motion- 
picture comedy of the sensational sort. 

Marcus went on a little hurriedly, now absolutely sur 
of his ground. Everything dovetailed, checked. The bay 
ing of the hound, Mary Brown’s suspicion that it n 
Gregory who had driven the car; she having possibly go 
a glimpse of a facial contour that was similar, or that sub 
suggestion that radiates from a close blood rel 
sort of racial emanation 





ationshnip 


Continued on Page 32 


You tied a muffler over your 
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In hot weather, the savory slices of cold Premium Ham 
are especially prized; and few dishes are more refresh- 
ing to the eye than the whole baked ham served with 
cool vegetables. For this reason and in order to have 
a supply always on hand, many careful housewives reg- 
ularly buy whole Premium Hams during the summer. 


Premium Hams and Bacon 


Summer-B: 


not necessary 
to parboil 
Swifts Premium 
Ham 


Look for this blue identification tag 
when you buy a whole ham or 
when you buy a slice. 

















Continued from Page 30 
‘You went out then and down to the boathouse. Per- 


saw Mary Brown enter the lane and guessed her 


be following me. You wanted first to discover the con- 
tents of the will before taking any action, and you thought 
tle log cabin. The door of the boathouse was un- 

McNeil or somebody had started to paint the 

rats and canoes. The one you took was not entirely dry. 

i launched it, paddled down to the log cabin, lighted a 
ind probably turned on a light, then read the will. It 

1 sely wnat you wanted to learn, though 

ether or not you read the real intention of it I do not 

I am under the impression, however, that you did, 
believed it to be entirely wrong in concept and the 
Wher ed Beatri “did you build up all this 

” tly honest, since I got aboard this train 

She looked, he thought, relieved. “I see. A rush of 
No. The offering of evidence that nobody but a sheer 

iid possibly mistake. You are a tremendously 

rong girl. Your grip on my shoulders last night, when 
ched me over the rail into the lake, and your grip 

n mv forearm a few minutes ago, had the same quick 
! force. There is a smear of green paint on the in- 
ide of your coat sleeve, where you would scarcely notice 
ind it matches this little green smudge on my brief 

ise. It came from the canoe, which I noticed to be freshly 
painted when I slid alongside it against the ledge. The 
short low-pitched laugh you gave just now was an echo of 
the one you gave last night when you watched me floun- 
dering in my cold plunge. Your gloves are soiled with 
ined oil from some dirty part of Sam Cummins’ car. 
Mary Brown noticed your tan sport shoes that might be 
tyle. I don’t know whether you came into Portland 

ist now on the same train with myself, or took a night 
nt it I should say the former, because you paid your 


nstead of having a ticket.” 


Pullman chair, 
You seem to have overlooked one bet,”’ Beatrice said. 
Why should I have bolted off and left the will?” 

Chere are three reasons for that, if you stop to think,” 
Marcus said You did not know that your father was not 
ve, and so reasoned that he had only to make an- 

ther. My writing at the top, ‘two copies,’ indicated that 
lest this one copy would not accomplish anything. 

Last and I yu wanted to get away with your identity 


Gregory Stare: ¢ 
Beatrice. ‘One of 
These Days, Sis 
You'll Land Behind the Bars or Worse,*’ 
He Said.’ ‘What Have You Got to Say?" 
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undiscovered, and if I had not been so slow on the uptake, 
you could scarcely have managed that.” 

Jeatrice gave him an appraising look. It made Marcus 
uncomfortable. There was something ruthless, almost 
cruel, in her gaze. 

She glanced at the brief case and said, ‘‘I think I under- 
stand it better now. Mary Brown persuaded father that 
Gregory ought by all rights to marry her. No doubt that 
part of it is right.” 

“You ought,” said Marcus, ‘‘to know your father better 
than that.” 

‘“*Well, what’s your finding?” 

“That your father was convinced that Gregory would 
go through his fortune like a circus rider through a hoop, if 
given full possession of it, and that a trust fund by which 
he got the income only would make him angry and reck- 
less—a sort of richly endowed remittance man. But your 
father admired and esteemed Mary Brown, whom he be- 
lieved to be deeply in love with Gregory and him with her.”’ 

Beatrice’s red lip curled. ‘‘He wouldn’t marry her now 
if he starved.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I know my brother.” 

“You don’t know Mary Brown. She is not unlike your- 
self, though better governed.” 

“If she wasn’t a cheap gold digger she wouldn’t consent 
to any such arrangement as this,’’ Beatrice said hotly. 

“T am fairly well convinced,” Marcus said, ‘“‘that if 
Gregory takes your attitude about it, Mary Brown will 
hand him back his fortune and tell him to go to the devil in 
any way that suits him best. In fact I’m inclined to think 
she will do that anyway.” 

“Then you're another easy mark,” Beatrice said. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, Gregory wouldn’t take it from her any more than I 
would take the same, if, for instance, father had seen fit to 
appoint you as my husband and trustee.” 

She rose, opened the door, looked out, then swung it 
shut again. Marcus heard the click of the lock. Beatrice 
stared down at him with eyes that burned. 

“‘T want that will,”’ she said. 


vii 


WAVE of horror surged through the well-ordered 
young lawyer. Never in his adventurous fantasies of 
mind could he have imagined any such appalling situation 
as this. It was not that he was afraid of this super-girl or 
in dread of the outcome of a struggle with her for the pos- 
session of the will. It was merely that he was aghast at 
the prospect of such violence with a young 
lady of Beatrice’s position. Also, it flashed 
through his mind that he must be under a 
dreadful handicap in such a tussle. The 
girl was phenome- 

nally strong, a 

trained athlete, and 
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now relentlessly determined. She believed herself justified 
in destroying at all costs a document to disinherit of his 
just patrimony the brother whom she adored. 

Worst of all, Marcus felt himself to be outclassed be- 
cause, though he as a man could not strike or strangle or 
otherwise attempt to put Beatrice hors de combat, sl 
would have no such scruples about incapacitating himself. 
There rushed through Marcus’ mind an instantaneous and 
horrid picture of the scandal, the notoriety, the blatant 
illustrations and descriptive matter of such a struggle to 
be broadcast in Sunday supplements, the wreck of his 


professional position—the shame, the ridicule, the humilia- 
tion, no matter how it might turn out. 

Beatrice, he felt convinced, had counted on all this. Her 
attitude was in the nature of a blackmail, a bluff, but at 
the same time a bluff that she would make every effort to 
put across. Her reputation also would be shattered as the 
result of a criminal effort to destroy her father’s will. 
Gregory’s reputation must likewise be destroyed; Mary 
Brown's utterly annihilated. All concerned now faced 
ruin. Marcus perceived that his late client, Mr. Orrin, 
whose wishes he was bound to carry out, must. be writhing 
in agony of spirit wherever that kindly spirit might now find 
itself. Beatrice, staring relentlessly down at Marcus, 
seemed to read his thoughts with a cold, clear clairvoy- 
ance. 

“T realize what this means,” she said ina low voice. “A 
perfectly beastly fight in which we will both be torn to 
pieces. I know something about ju jits and I think I can 
lay you out. Whether I can manage it in time to destroy 
the will or not, I don’t know. But if you refuse to give it 
to me or if you let out one yell, I'll start.” 

Marcus moistened his lips. ‘‘I’m sorry,” he said. “I be- 
lieve what you say and I appreciate the fact that it means 
utter disgrace for all of us. But my position is one of sa- 
cred trust, and I’ve got to carry on, come what may of it, 
even if I find it best to leave the country afterward.” 

Beatrice’s eyes seemed to lighten. ‘‘Then that’s final?” 

“Tt is . 

These two words were as far as he got. He would not 
have believed it possible that this strongly built girl could 
so quickly have put her offensive in action. Marcus’ mind, 
in fact, could scarcely grapple at all with so hideous a 
situation. Vaguely he had expected that she might fling 
herself upon him, attempt a stranglehold, some wrestling 
trick of the gymnasium, which is demonstrated more as an 
athletic curiosity than in expectation of its ever needing 
to be put in practice. At the most there could be no more 
than a disgraceful tussle until the noise of it attracted the 
attention of passengers and porter and led to active inter- 
ference and infinite humiliation. 

But nothing of this sort happened. Beatrice was stand- 
ing close to Marcus, who was leaning forward, clutching his 
brief case tightly. His head was slightly turned and raised 
as he looked up at her, trying desperately to exert that moral 

force which is said to be contained in the gaze of a 

human who rests strongly on his right. Yet he felt 
hopelessly that he might as well have 
stared from a small boat at the star- 
board light of a liner bearing down 
on him. 

In this position Marcus was dimly 
conscious of Beatrice’s high tension 
in her utter immobility. 
The train was running 
smoothly and slowly. Her 
attack would have to be, 
Marcus felt vaguely, in the 
nature of a tigress spring- 
ing downward on its 
crouching prey. Marcus 
had no intention at all of a 
counteroffensive or even 
an offensive defensive. He 


l 


instantly to 





oy had resolved 
confine his efforts to hang- 


ing onto the brief case, 


hugging it against his 
chest, while she did her 
best, or worst. Pursuing 
such tactics, he wou d at 
least be guiltless of any 
charge of active 
and he trusted that the 


noise of her assault would bring inter 


ference. In this position he slowly 
raised the brief case until it was clasped 
strongly under his crossed arms. Beatrice st re 


mained tense. She was wearing avery shortskirt-— too 


short, Marcus had already esteemed, for a girl W 
such legs, perfect in their symmetry and strength 


t) 


sheer stockings and sport shoes of boyish make. 


Continued on Page 54 
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THE TREND IS UNDOUBTEDLY 


TOWARD 


EIGHTS 


to the 


$2495 


SEVEN-PASSENGER 
SEDAN 


HE rapid advance of the eight—the overturn 
of former standards in the field of finer cars— 
began with the Hupmobile Fight. 


For Hupmobile first proved that a straight cight of 


highest quality can be engineered and built sancly 
and simply; that it caw be freed from complication 
and high cost—and marketed at a moderate price. 


In consequence, you have seen the straight cights, 
with Hupmobile in the van, leap into popularity. 


You have seen them multiply untul America now 


CUSTOM BODIFS BY DIETRICH— Neu 


Winning the Finer 


Right 


builds twenty-two in addition to Europe's cleven. 


The superiority of the eight, 
of the new series Hupmobile Eight among. its 
type, will be 
in so little as an hour with the car 


and the superiority 


proved to your entire satisfaction 


Any Hupmobile dealer will gladly grant you that 


hour, and will welcom« 
you the 


already driven any 


or as long as you wish; 


more if you ZO to him after you hav 


good € ight 


Fourteen Distinguished Body -_priced from 


$1945 to $5795, f. o. b. Detroit 


l ypes- 


. plus revenuc tax. 


ideas, new luxury) 


designs created and built by Dietric/ 
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D RING the past few years AA 
there has been an increased vogue 
for color in the home. Architects 
and decorators started this revival 
of color. And women in the home 
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Beautiful fumishings deserve beautiful floors ~ 


sive route to charming rooms 


Goutp Seat Intarps, in their 
wide variety of color combt- 
nations, offer unlimited possibili- 


Highly 


ties for artistic effects 


One glance at this charming dining room 
tells you that the mistress of the house loves 
beauty. Her graceful Sheraton furniture and 
the care with which she has worked out the 


color to living room, bedrooms, sun parlor 
—in fact, every room. Besides the beauti- 
fully mottled shades typical of Be/flor, there 
are solid-colored patterns to make the kitchen 


color-scheme assert both good taste and 
familiarity with modern decorative trends. 
No dinner or luncheon party could ever be 
dull in such a setting! 


dec rative, these inl rid linoleums 
supply a beautiful background 
for the finest furnishings. They 
carry out harmoniously the tones 
used in walls, woodwork and up- Especially successful is the choice of floor 

a smart Gop Seat INLaip in rich warm 
tones of brown that heightens the effective- 
ness of everything else in the room. Notice 
how the patterned floor brings out the mel- 
low wood tones in the furniture. And the 
blue and gold in the rug, upholstery and 
curtains supplies just the color contrast 


needed to animate the whole interior. 


holstery; and, in addition,arecom- 


fortable underfoot and noiseless 


In Gotp Seat INuatps there are designs and 
colorings that bring the modern trend of 


and bathroom neat, sanitary and cheerful. 


Gotp Seat Intaips put an end to wear- 
scarred floors in old homes, and protect you 
from the old floor problem in new homes. 
When cemented down they give years and 
years of satisfactory service. They are quickly 
cleaned, never need costly refinishing and the 
colors go through to the sturdy burlap back. 

Ask your merchant to show you his line of 


Gop Seat INuarps. You will be surprised 
at their great beauty and low cost. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York 
Atlanta Minneapolis 
San Francisco 


Boston Chicago Kansas City 
Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans Rio de Janeiro 


When buying INLAID LINOLEUM ask for NAIRN 


OLD SEAL INLAIDS 


Quality is built into Nairn Gold 
Seal Linoleums. That unfailing guide 
to floor satisfaction—the Gold Seal 
Guarantee—is pasted on the face of 
the goods. Look for it when you buy! 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
WET CloTH 


i 
Gfree —“Creating a Charming Home,” a val- 
~ uable illustrated book by Laura Hale 
’ } Shipman on the modern use of color in the 
home and how to plan interesting smart rooms. 


Write or send coupon to Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 
1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Name_ 


Address 
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HE war ended with the First American Army in the 

midst of a general attack which had been launched 

some seven hours before the moment at which the 
Armistice became effective. 

3ecause the German delegates had crossed the lines four 
days earlier to sue for an armistice, we were criticized in 
certain quarters at home for continuing the fighting until 
the last moment. It was argued that we attacked in the 
face of the knowledge that the enemy was quitting, 
thereby neediessly wasting American lives. This criticism 
was based upon ignorance of the circumstances, and was 
silenced promptly when it was aired in Congress. 

When the German plenipotentiaries presented them- 
selves to Marshal Foch and Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, the 
British First Sea Lord, on Foch’s train in the Forest of 
Compiégne, far to the westward of us, on the morning of 
Friday, November eighth, the Allied generalissimo asked 
them, ‘‘ What is it that you desire, gentlemen?” 

The reply was that they had come to receive the Allied 
proposals for an armistice. The Allies proposed no armis- 
tice, Foch told them tersely. Thereupon the Germans 
confessed that they sought an armistice. They were pre- 
sented with the prepared Allied terms and informed that 
they must be accepted or rejected within seventy-two 
hours. A request 
by the delegates for 
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Berlin, and after a high governmental conference a ee 
the plenipotentiaries were authorized to accept. It 
was not until five o'clock of the morning of the : 
eleventh that the Armistice was signed. 

Foch knew his foe from long and bitter experi- . r, r 
ence. In success he had been unscrupulous; in , . ds “ 
defeat he would have the less reason to be unduly > « - 


concerned with the rules. The attitude of the en- 
emy’s delegates had not evidenced any too much 
good faith. The way to whip him in the shortest 
possible time was to pound him until the very mo- 
ment he cried quits. Therefore, on the evening of 
November ninth, while the delegates still waited and 
no news came from Berlin, Foch wired each of the 
Allied Armies as follows: 


The enemy, disorganized by our repeated attacks, re- 
treats along the entire front. 

It is important to coérdinate and expedite our move- 
ments, 

I appeal to the energy and the initiative of the com- 
manders in chief and of their armies to make decisive the 
results obtained. 


As a result of this appeal, I received orders on 
November tenth for a general attack by the First 





a provisional sus- 
pension of hostili- 
ties was denied 


flatly 


Our Concern 


\ HEN the del- 
egates had 
read the terms they 
nformed the mar- 
shal that the condi- 
tions were so severe 
that they could give 
no reply until they 
had communicated 
with Berlin. By 
permission, a cou- 
rier set out for the 
German great head- 
quarters at Spa that 
night, but the Ger- 
man failure to 
ilence their artil- 
lery at the agreed 
point held him up 
and he did not reach 
Spa until ten o’clock 
Sunday morning, 
the tenth. From 
there the terms 
were telephoned to 


onbOl ce 
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General Liggett at 
His Desk at First 
Army Headquarters, 
as the War 


Ended 
command 
Meuse crossing 
I nit i 


| ander to cover 
| nieeiane “saint 
of Mé t 
and Sedalr iy 
j oO troor j 
crossed t Meu 
south of Ster u 
advance iT nye 
rect of Mi 
; | médy, the “ 
ti this ys 
tw parent 
¥ 
| Homeward Bound. &7th Division Troops Boarding the 
Manchuria at St.-Nazaire, January 10, 1919. At Left ; 
A General View of the American Meuse:Argonne Cem t 
| etery, Romagne: Sous:Montfaucon 
Army the following morn- by taking i 
| ing. We went into battle line about Haraur t It yu 
knowing that the terms of such ar 
an armistice were being tr el! il 
discussed with higher au 
thority, but with no as Wearing Down Enemy Resistance 
surance that the enemy 
would accept those terms B' TWEEN 
in the few hours that r ) down the | Mi 
mained before the offer hills A 
would expire. Fightir 
was our concern j itior 
only concern u ve We m whieh 
ordered to stor e ener t Kuhn's 
: : ; a nth D hill 
River and the Cniérs Meanwhile ¢ rican Army, 
River to the north-nortl with a strengt! ingin’s French 
east of Stenay, Was a very ! Army had enth operations 
ne aes ndienaeeemnateaue stron; emy position Continued on Page 3 
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(Coniinued from Page 35) 
preliminary to a great attack scheduled for 
November fourteenth, under French tacti- 
cal command, to envelop Metz and Thion- 
ville from the south and west, and take the 
Briey Iron Basin. The First American Army 
was to cover their left by advancing on 
Longwy. 

The Second American Army had driven 
the German back three miles in the Woévre 
Plain by the morning of the eleventh, but 
the great attack, of course, never was made. 
It would have been certainly successful and 
would have had far-reaching results, but I 
must revert to that later. 

My First Army was astride the Meuse, 
with the Third Corps already across the 
river when the orders for the November 
eleventh battle were received. The night of 
the tenth-eleventh the Fifth Corps got over 
the river, and early on Armistice Day the 
whole army advanced. 

At 6:25 o’clock that morning I received a 
message from G. H. Q. saying that an 
Armistice had been signed and would take 
effect at eleven A.M. In anticipation of 
such a possibility, we had taken what pre- 
paratory measures we could to get the news 
to the troops as promptly as possible, but 
the advance east of Beaumont had been so 
rapid that morning that, what with the 
obstacle of the river, the order did not 
reach isolated units until the last moment. 
In my estimation the halting on such notice 
of a general engagement that was just get- 
ting under a full head of steam was one of 
the finest staff jobs we did. 


A German Fourth of July 


The silence that fell at eleven o’clock was 
stunning to ears attuned to the infernal 
roar. Our men showed no particular ela- 
tion; the full significance of the moment 
was not then apparent. But the German, 
who knew that he was well cuit on any 
terms, was noisily jubilant. That night he 
burned up all his rockets and flares in a 
Fourth of July celebration. We sent out 
rigid orders to the front-line troops against 
fraternization, both for reasons of policy 
and because we were suspicious to the last, 
with good cause, of the enemy’s good faith. 
Numbers of German 
soldiers, especially 
men who had lived in 
the United States or 
who had relatives here, 
attempted to visit our 
lines, but were warned 
back. They knew that 
we had many in our 
Army: f German blood. 
One oi the best fighting 
divisions in the Army 
was General Haan’s 
Thirty-second, a Wis- 
consin and Michigan 
National Guard unit, 
a majority of whom 
probably were of Ger- 
man extraction. 

German discipline 
asserted itself to the 
last and their army 
marched home in fair 
order, bands playing 
and flags flying, but 
leaving behind such 
enormous masses of 
abandoned materials 
of war as the world 
never had seen before. 
Every road, railroad 
and canal was choked 
with broken-down or 
forsaken transport and 
equipment. The Ar- 
mistice had come in the 
nick of time for the 
German Army, for all 
the “Hoch! Hoch!” of 
the German civilians 
who pridefully 


watched its return. Its , 
transport had col- . — 
lapsed and there were 
horses or 
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motor replacements. The roads were so 
hopelessly blocked that they hampered the 
withdrawal even of an unencumbered and 
unpressed army, and halted entirely the 
bringing up of supplies. The hospitais and 
ambulances could not care for another ca2- 
ualty. Winter was beginning and the army 
was miserably short of all cold-weather 
equipment. Line regiments were reduced 
to as few as 600 men, with ten to fifteen 
officers. 

Germany still had an army on November 
tenth, but one more day would have re- 
duced it to a mob in all likelihood. In that 
one day we unquestionably would have 
been in Longuyon, the great junction where 
the lateral railroad turned toward Ger- 
many, in Montmédy and possibly in the 

3riey Basin. That is when I regretted that 

we had not opened our final attack on Octo- 
ber twenty-eighth, instead of November 
first. 

No other army west of the Meuse could 
have followed up the German retreat vigor- 
ously enough to turn it into a rout. We had 
immediately behind us the Meuse Valley 
railroad from Commercy and Verdun, and 
I believe that we could have kept going for 
ten days or two weeks more. The British 
and the French, with the exception of Man- 
gin in Alsace, had passed so far beyond 
their railheads that they could no longer 
supply their armies. They had put gaps of 
thirty-five to fifty miles between their sup- 
ply frontiers and their fronts, and in that 
stretch the enemy had burned all bridges 
and mined every highway and track. 

General Maurice quotes a British army 
commander as saying that his railhead 
was retreating faster than his army ad- 
vanced at the last, owing to the constant 
explosion of mines. Maurice counted eleven 
mine craters in three miles of the main road 
between Le Quesnoy and Mons. 

The best picture of the situation may be 
had from the fact that the British had to 
halt the advance of their troops to the Rhine 
under the Armistice terms three weeks later 
because the food trains had fallen two days 
behind; this despite the fact that the ad- 
vance was unopposed and the British were 
moving only one-third of their forces. A 
further complication was created by the 
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hundreds of thousands of prisoners of war 


and civil refugees—French, British, Rus- 
sian, Belgian, Italian, Portuguese and Amer- 
ican—all destitute and all ravenously 
hungry, who were released by Germany at 
the last moment and who poured across the 
Front. Thousands flocked into the area of 
the American First Army. 

We had our hands full feeding our 
Army, and the Red Cross performed another 
of its great services in taking them off our 
hands. 

On the front where the attack of Novem- 
ber fourteenth was scheduled, however, 
there were no such difficulties. There had 
been little fighting since 1914 in this region 
and the rearward communications were un- 
impaired. 

Had Mangin’s twenty divisions and 
Bullard’s six American divisions struck 
here, with my army covering their left, a 
great victory would have been inevitable. 
The poorest of the German Army was here 
and in inferior force. Few flags would have 
flown in the Fatherland and fewer bands 
played had the Armistice not forestalled 
this offensive; but it would have, on the 
other hand, involved Lorraine in much the 
same methodical destruction that wrecked 
Northern France. 

One hundred and eighteen days after the 
Kaiser had watched from a camouflaged 
hilltop the opening of the Friedensturm 
which was to end the war in a German 
peace, his empire was prostrate and the war 
lord a refugee in Holland. The margin by 
which they lost was too slender for our com- 
fort, even nine years after 

Colonel de Chambrun, a former French 
military attaché at Washington, says in his 
book, The American Army in the European 
Conflict: 


The Armistice found General Pershing at the 
head of an army of more than 2,000,000 men 
In the course of 1919 this force would have been 
doubled. Undoubtedly the knowledge of the 
situation had its influence on the enemy's deci 
sion to abandon the struggle. Two million 


American soldiers already in Europe sufficed to 


determine the victory. Thanks to American 
aid, the enemy had been forced, first to stabilize 
his lines, then to defensive warfare, followed by 
a more and more precipitate retreat, and finally 
to capitulation. 
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The Allied peoples are weary and irrita- 
ble in victory, as any people who have 
fought an exhausting war have cause to be 
but does anyone remember to ask, “‘ What 
if Germany had won?” What would have 
been the state of the world in the year 
1927? What of the boundaries of France’ 
What of India and the rest of the British 
Empire? What would have been the pre- 
dicament of the A. E. F., an ocean at its 
back, and fighting on the soil of an ally that 
had surrendered? 

Berlin, no doubt, would have been will 
ing to make amicable terms with us for 
the time being, but with Europe in vas- 
salage to an irresistible German military 
and economic machine, what would have 
been the next step? These are not rhetori- 
cal questions 

About eight o'clock of the morning of the 
twelfth I sat in my office at Souilly musing 
over a great profile map of the region over 
which we had advanced that covered most 
of one wall, when General Pershing ap 
peared. 

When he saw me engrossed in the map 
he grinned and asked: “Don't you know 
that the war is over?”’ 


Faces to the West 


“T am trying to see where we might have 
done better,” 1 explained. He said he was 
on his way to Verdun, or Etain, I have for- 
gotten which, to see President Poincaré, 
and invited me to accompany him. Having 
met the French President at Chfteau- 
Thierry, I asked to be excused in as much 
as I intended going to Sedan and along the 
Meuse to see the troops 

He then sat down and asked my judg- 
ment as to what should be done with the 
American Armies, saying that he expected 
to attend a council to be held in Paris the 
next day to decide the disposition of the 
Allied forces 

I told him that I favered assembling the 
whole Army in as comfortable training areas 
as could be provided, putting everything in 
first-class condition, and holding it there 
until the peace treaty was signed. If troops 
were to be sent to the Rhine I preferred 
that the French, British and Belgians do it 
We were from an- 
other continent, and if 
Germany 
interest in the war 
would be at an end 
The Army—officers 
and men—had turned 
its face westward on 
November eleventh, 
and asked nothing but 
to get home the fast- 
est way I 


signed, our 


hared this 
longing fully. ido not 
recall whether or not 


he ext ressed agree- 


ment, but he thanked 
me and left. Evidently 
the Allied Council 
thought differently 
Two days later an 
American ThirdArmy, 
wl n had been 
ilanned before the 
Armistice, Was organ- 
ized, with Major Gen- 


1 T. Dickman 


commander, and 


t ral Joset 


composed of parts of 
the First and Second 
Armies, and on No- 
vember seventeent! 
this quickly 
army began the march 
to the Rhine, in unison 
with other Allied ar- 
i was ordered to 
take what remained of 
the First Army—the 
First, Fifth and newly 
organized Eighth 
Corps— into training 
quarters south of Bar- 
sur-Aube. Withdraw- 
ing the army gradu- 
ally, the movement 


created 


mies 


Rar 
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was completed by January first and the 
00,000 troops were billeted over a great 
extent yaar nae 


We were there until April fifteenth, when 
First Army was disbanded, all divisions 
en being in transit to the United States, 
I was ordered to take command of 
Jecupation at Coblenz, reunit- 
my old First Corps staff—now 
rmy. I had wished to go home, 
Pershing vetoed my request. 
t ng of peace on June twenty- 
ghth, the Third Army began to break up. 





I motored to Chaumont and Paris, saw 
he commander in chief, told him there 
was no longer a Third Army and that I 
ad had enough of Europe 

I've been expecting you to say that,” 


ommented, granting the request. The 
Third Arriy was disbanded formally and 
ning on the Rhine were 
Forces in 


e troops rem 


" 
lesignated as the American 


I sailed from Brest on July thirteenth, 
the Aquitania, with General Castner’s 
Fifth Division, General 


man and our aides. 


A Broken Romance 


France itself was a sorry disillusionment 


e American soldier. That the fault was 


more the American soldier's than France's 
es not alter the fact. He sailed from 
Hoboken with a romantic picture com- 


» anda 
musical-comedy conception of Paris. He 


pounded of the label, Sunny France 


found there an abominable winter climate 
inrelieyed by American comforts, and a 
ilation farther removed from the pages 


ff La Vie Parisienne than the people of 








B County, Pennsylvania. 
Most of ail, I think, he never got over 
t n ire pile that is the brightest jewel 
of the French peasant's front yard. Here 
vere two points of view that defied recon- 
itior 
[he war ended abruptly as the miser- 
able French winter was beginning, the 
mbarkation camps had to be built hur- 
iedly in forbidding weather and the larg- 
est ships could be berthed only at Brest, 


vhere the least shelter was available. 
It was impossible to say for many 
ifter November eleventh how nearly 


he Army's task was done, and we moved 


me as rapidly as developments to- 
ard the signing of the 
ve tilles Tr aty Warran- 
d. Iwas much disturbed 
fear promises would 


e made tothe Army whic! 
ould net be fulfilled, and 
I continually advised that 
what the men wanted was 
as neariy as it 
ould be ascertained. If 
was to be de- 
syed indefiniteiy throug! 
exigencies of the service, 
wouid adjust them- 
with reasonable con- 
ent to the facts, provided 

ithem. In- 


the understood 
mistaker 


tead, wit tne 


lea of keeping them happy, 
there was a disposition to 
promise ali that the aay 
after tomorrow would see 


them on a transport. 





lhe repeated disappoint- 
ment a the inevitabie 
effect; there was much 
¥ and morale sank 
si Once aboard a 
transport, however, tney 


e children out of school. 





rom December 1, 1918, 


ntil the summer of 1919 
period in 
r Army's 5 stay in France, 
was then, not during 

e fighting, that the wel- 
unizations did their 
ervice. They are 

y opinion, to a 

e bulk of the credit for 
factthat the Army came 


the critical 
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home with its spiritual banners flying. 
Their job done, officers and men were bored 
and homesick and spiritually let down. 
Discipline quickly goes to pieces under 
such conditions: 

As it was, the men wandered all over 
France and we had to wink more or less 
at the practice; they straggled back home 
for two or three years afterward and a 
handful of strays still are in Europe. 

While we were still at the old Front we 
kept busy in the First Army policing the 
battle area and salvaging some $20,000,000 
worth of property. 

After we withdrew to the Bar-sur-Aube 
region I ordered the officers to prepare 
papers on their impressions and experi- 
ences at the Front, while their memories 
were fresh, as one means of keeping them 
occupied. 

These impressions were consolidated in 
each division, then once a week we would 
gather while the division commanders 
read papers on the operations of their 
units, two or three papers to a session, 
reconciling the differences in an after 
discussion. These differences sometimes 
were startling; each division claiming 
everything, which is a healthy military 
state of mind. 

Training was not allowed to slacken, but 
there is a definite limit to the drilling which 
can be demanded of an army when its 
task is done. We gave the officers the task 
of devising games and entertainments for 
the men, in coéperation with the welfare 
services, and thereby kept both reasonably 
diverted in their off moments. Military 
bands—which have ceased to have any 
utility in battle areas, except as stretcher 
bearers—were of immense value in rest 
camps. 

On November eleventh the First Army 
had an indicated strength of 1,031,000, in- 
cluding 135,000 French. Our losses from 
all causes in the Meuse-Argonne battle 
were 117,000 and we received 100,000 re- 
placements in that period. The Army had 
more than 4000 guns, or one to every ten 
yards of front. These included five fourteen- 
inch naval guns manned by naval crews 
under Admiral Plunkett, and twenty-four 
4.7 heavy field-artillery guns in the corps 
artillery brigade commanded by General R. 

Davis, who had served with a French 
Army Corps east of the Meuse; the balance 
all were French made. 
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Exclusive of the Services of Supply, 
which reached a numerical strength of 668,- 
312, two divisions were operating with the 
Franco-Belgian Army of King Albert when 
the war ended, one corps was with the 
British Fourth Army, the Thirty-sixth 
Division was with Gouraud’s army on our 
left, and the Second Army, composed of 
two corps, was south of usin Lorraine. Two 
million more men were in t 
new troops were arriving i! 
rate of 200,000 a month, 
could have been speeded 
monthly had an emergency 
rather than 


cipal iaesese inp! 
selves because they saw th! 
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soldier ever has been the best fed in the 
world, and in this war rolling kitchens gave 
us hot meals under conditions that would 
have been prohibitive in the past. The care 
of our sick and wounded was as prompt and 
efficient as could have been hoped for. In 
an army so quickly organized among an 
unmilitary and unprepared people, it was 
inevitable that weaknesses in troop leader- 
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ing its way to the surface, 
but it existed as universally 
as it is difficult to measure 
and define. 

Our younger officers, 
most of them products of 
the training camps, learned 
very quickly how to care for 
their men. 

After an action opened 
it was upon their courage, 
initiative and spirit of self- 
sacrifice that most de- 
pended, but we hammered 
into them the fact that 
they were of no value 
when dead. We wanted 
no such slaughter of gal- 
lant young officers as had 
led to the bitter foot- 
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home with its spiritual banners flying. 
Their job done, officers and men were bored 
and homesick and spiritually let down. 
Discipline quickly goes to pieces under 
such conditions. 

As it was, the men wandered all over 
France and we had to wink more or less 
at the practice; they straggled back home 
for two or three years afterward and a 
handful of strays still are in Europe. 

While we were still at the old Front we 
kept busy in the First Army policing the 
battle area and salvaging some $20,000,000 
worth of property. 

After we withdrew to the Bar-sur-Aube 
region I ordered the officers to prepare 
papers on their impressions and experi- 
ences at the Front, while their memories 
were fresh, as one means of keeping them 
occupied. 

These impressions were consolidated in 
each division, then once a week we would 
gather while the division commanders 
read papers on the operations of their 
units, two or three papers to a session, 
reconciling the differences in an after 
discussion. These differences sometimes 
were startling; each division claiming 
everything, which is a healthy military 
state of mind. 

Training was not allowed to slacken, but 
there is a definite limit to the drilling which 
can be demanded of an army when its 
task is done. We gave the officers the task 
of devising games and entertainments for 
the men, in coéperation with the welfare 
services, and thereby kept both reasonably 
diverted in their off moments. Military 
bands—-which have ceased to have any 
utility in battle areas, except as stretcher 
bearers—were of immense value in rest 
camps. 

On November eleventh the First Army 
had an indicated strength of 1,031,000, in- 
cluding 135,000 French. Our losses from 
all causes in the Meuse-Argonne battle 
were 117,000 and we received 100,000 re- 
placements in that period. The Army had 
more than 4000 guns, or one to every ten 
yards of front. Theseincluded five fourteen- 
inch naval guns manned by naval crews 
under Admiral Plunkett, and twenty-four 
4.7 heavy field-artillery guns in the corps 
artillery brigade commanded by General R. 
P. Davis, who had served with a French 
Army Corps east of the Meuse; the balance 
all were French made. 
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Exclusive of the Services of Supply, 
which reached a numerical strength of 668,- 
312, two divisions were operating with the 
Franco-Belgian Army of King Albert when 
the war ended, one corps was with the 
British Fourth Army, the Thirty-sixth 
Division was with Gouraud’s army on our 
left, and the Second Army, composed of 
two corps, was south of usin Lorraine. Two 
million more men were in training at home, 
new troops were arriving in France at the 
rate of 200,000 a month, and that flow 
could have been speeded up to 300,000 
monthly had an emergency demanded men 
rather than supplies. 

The total casualties of the A. FE. F. 
264,089—were divided as follows: 

Killed in battle, 35,556. 

Died of battle wounds, 15,130. 

Died of other wounds, 5669. 

Died of disease, 24,786. 

Wounded, 179,629. 

Missing, 1160. 

Taken prisoner, 2163. 

The discipline of our Army was, I think, 
extraordinary. It was an intelligent dis- 
cipline which the men imposed upon them- 
selves because they saw the necessity of it. 
That sort of discipline insures intelligent 
obedience to orders and is, therefore, most 
effective in comparison with the machine- 
made product of rote. Automatic discipline 
has a way of dissolving in disaster or when 
put on its own. 

On one occasion after an attack and 
repulse of a counter attack an American 
general officer went into the front line in 
search of a field officer. Seeing none, he 
called out, ‘‘Who is in command here?” 
A buck private replied, ‘‘I am, sir.’’ All his 
officers, commissioned and noncommis- 
sioned, were casualties. 

I believe that our discipline would have 
held in the face of any disaster, though 
we escaped the test, by good fortune. I 
never yet have asked an American soldier 
to do anything, no matter how silly or 
unreasonable it seemed to him on its face, 
that he did not grasp it and obey if the 
wherefores were briefly explained to him. 
In this respect the younger officer of the 
know-it-all type is less responsive than the 
men. 

By comparison with our previous wars, 
we made a magnificent showing. Our men 
were well equipped and, with few excep- 
tions, always well fed. The American 
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soldier ever has been the best fed in the 
world, and in this war rolling kitchens gave 
us hot meals under conditions that would 
have been prohibitive in the past. The care 
of our sick and wounded was as prompt and 
efficient as could have been hoped for. In 
an army so quickly organized among an 
unmilitary and unprepared people, it was 
inevitable that weaknesses in troop leader- 
ship should develop. 

This was especially true of the Second 
Marne and St.-Mihiel battles. The pres- 
sure was so great that there was no time 
in which to correct these defects; we could 
only point them out. 

There was a lack of coérdination between 
the field artillery and the infantry until 
toward the end. The infantry at times 
accused the artillery of firing directly 
upon it. 

When this occurred in my command I 
always investigated personally and at once, 
and usually I found the accusation to be 
unfounded. The infantry, on its part, fre- 
quently failed to indicate to the artillery 
just where it was, failed to follow the 
barrage closely enough, and rushed ma- 
chine guns, instead of calling upon the 
artillery to take care of them, all of which 
faults they learned by experience to avoid. 
If the liaison was as it should the 
artillery observer with the infantry should 
have been able to locate the machine-gun 
positions at once on his map and have them 
under hot shell fire within ten minutes. 


be, 


The Crucible of War 


The infantry itself carried 37-millimeter, 
hand-drawn guns, which the doughboy 
called ‘‘toy cannon,”’ for direct fire against 
machine-gun positions, and we frequently, 
and to the disgust of the artillery, detached 
75’s from their batteries and sent them 
with the infantry as accompanying guns to 
be used against either enemy machine guns 
or roving German field guns when they be- 
came troublesome. They were effective 
both physically and morally. The infantry 
likes to hear its artillery barking close at 
hand, whether its fire is accomplishing any- 
thing or not. 

At St.-Mihiel the rate of our barrage 
was uniform all along the Front, while, 
due to the contrast in the ground, the 
progress of the infantry was not uniform. 
The barrage snould have been adjusted 
to these inequalities, but 
that, again, was learned 
only in the hard school of 
experience. 

The circumstances at- 
tending modern war are 
such that the true natures 
of both officers and men 
quickly become apparent, 
and few if any escaped un- 
scathed from the appalling 
nervous strain. I question 
whether there was an offi- 
cer or man who saw action 
and returned unchanged. 
The effect was manifest in 
many cases, in more it was 
intangible or slow in work- 
ing its way to the surface, 
but it existed as universally 
as it is difficult to measure 
and define. 

Our younger officers, 
most of them products of 
the training camps, learned 
very quickly how to care for 
their men. 

After an action opened 
it was upon their courage, 
initiative and spirit of self- 
sacrifice that most de- 
pended, but we hammered 
into them the fact that 
they were of no value 
when dead. We wanted 
no such slaughter of gal- 
lant young officers as had 
led to the bitter foot- 








Crater in the Main Road of American Advance, Neuville, Meuse. Traffic Detouring 
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note to British casualty 
lists: ‘‘Second lieutenants, 
(Continued on Page 40 
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From the very first, this has been the Fisher 
policy:—To build for the few leading motor car 


manufacturers in America, the finest, most com- 








fortable, most beautiful, and the staunchest bodies 








in their various price groups. This is the reason 
why, today, you will find that the favored cars 


in their respective fields enjoy the important ad- 


vantage of being equipped with Body by Fisher 
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RIP-PROOF, ‘RUN-PROOF and TEAR-PROOF 
than any SI k hosiery made « 


Tuat’s what women everywhere 
are saying about REALSILK HOsIERY 
because they get it direct from our Mills 
and wear it while the silk is still Fresn. 


IKE every other woman, you have undoubtedly 
expressed the hope that some day someone 
would invent a really run-proof stocking . . . And 
But until that day arrives, 
you can go a long way toward getting far better 
service from your hosiery if you'll always make 
sure that the silk is FRESH 


perhaps someone will 


That's why millions of women are flocking to 
Realsilk. They know that when they buy their 
hosiery direct from our Mills, they get it while the 
silk is still at its best FRESH, flexible, and strong 
ready for wear, seldom more than 24 
days after the raw silk first left Yokohama. 


arriving, 


For, due to Realsilk’s exceptional methods of 
importation and production, only 13 days are re- 
quired to bring the skein silk the entire distance 
from far-away Japan to the great Mills at Indian- 
apolis. In 6 days more it can be fashioned into 


the loveliest hosiery in all the latest styles and 
shades. Then it is transferred to a special U. S. 
Post Office Branch right in our Mills and goes out 
immediately by mail, so that 5 days later—at 
most—it can be delivered to you in your home. 


There are no delays—no in-between steps—to 
give the silk a chance to age or deter-wrate . . . 
Time has no opportunity to get in its deadly work. 


You'll find it a matter of constant surprise and 
satisfaction to see how smooth and snug a fit these 
stockings made of FRESH silk always afford; how 
vibrantly they shimmer; how beautifully clear and 
fine are their colorings. 


And after they kave been worn and reworn, 
washed and rewashed innumberable times, you'll 
be amazed how they continue to retain that whole- 
some NEW look . . . how splendidly they hoid 
their shape . . . how defiantly the strong, young 
threads ward off “runs” and tears. 


Don't overlook the fact that there is just one 
way to get this FRESH silk hosiery. It is sold ex- 
clusively by our own Representatives—1i0,000 of 
them—the Realsilk Gold Button Men who call 
regularly at homes and offices in every community. 


If you are not a customer, next time the Repre- 
sentative assigned to your neighborhood calls, have 
him come in and explain fully the merits of Realsilk 
Hosiery Service. For, once you begin wearing and 
comparing Realsilk Gold Button Brand Hosiery— 
like the millions of other women who have once 
tried it—we venture that you'll never be completely 
satisfied with any other brand. 

REAL SILK HosiERyY MILLS, INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 


World’s Largest Manufaciurers of Silk Hosier) 
and Makers of Fine Lingerie 
250 BRANCH OFFIC€S IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Consult 'Phone Directory for Your Local Office 


REALSILK 


HOSIERY 
and SUPER-S fav ICE SOCKS 


© 1927 R.S.H.M 


This gold button identifies the Bonded Realsilk Rep 
resentative when he calls at your home or office 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

The martinet is inescapable in life. Some 
men are temperamentally incapable of 
carrying success gracefully or exercising 
power temperately. The effect always is 
ludicrous to the onlooker, but it is serious 
to those who must suffer it. Because of the 
necessities of rank and discipline, an army 
is peculiarly fertile soil for this growth and 
its effects are correspondingly grave. Not 
only is it a constant irritant in the organi- 
zation, but it is characteristic of the bump- 
tious and flatulent to swing from bombastic 
optimism in success to whimpering despair 
in stress. It is a fundamental defect of 
character in an officer, and no man who 
has it is fit for the command of others. Only 
a millennial army will be free of ii, but I 
think we had as little of it as any great 
military force in history. 

On the active list of the Army today there 
are, in the superior grades, two officers in 
particular whose careers in the war are in- 
spirations to our younger men. General 
Charles P. Summerall was fifty in 1917 and 
a major of artillery. General John L. Hines 
was forty-nine and a lieutenant colonel 
in The Adjutant General’s Department. 
Both rose to commands of army corps step 
by step by sheer merit and both now are 
major generals of the regular army, pro 
moted on their war records, without po- 
litical influence, after resuming their old 
grades on demobilization. General Hines 
recently has left the office of chief of staff 
on his own request to take command of the 
Ninth Corps area at San Francisco. Gen- 
eral Summerall left the command of the 
Second Corps area to succeed him as chief 
of staff. 

Among a still younger class of officers 
there are so many who made notable rec- 
ords in France that I cannot name them, 
but I should like to mention, among them, 
Generals Douglas MacArthur and Frank 
Parker. MacArthur, thirty-seven in 1917, 
had been an engineer officer and went to 
France as chief of staff of the Rainbow Di- 
vision. 

He rose to distinguished command of 
that division. General Parker, forty-five 
in 1917, had been a military attaché at 
Paris and was a graduate of the French 
military cavalry school at Saumur. At the 
outset of the fighting he commanded a regi- 
ment of the First Division and he rose to 
command of that exceptional division. 


An Army With Few Linguists 


He was one of the very few of our gen- 
eral officers who spoke French, and he spoke 
it fluently. I never have known another 
study that would give equal returns for the 
same expenditure of mental energy as lan- 
guages. The scarcity of linguists in our 
army always has been awkward and fre- 
quently a military liability. The regular 
officer like myself may be counted on for 
Rio Grande and Philippine Spanish, but 
that lets him out. In this war we found 
more of our interpreters among the ranks 
than we did in the officers’ corps despite the 
high percentage of college men in the latter. 
I presume this is to be accounted for by the 
fact that the American who has a speaking 
knowledge of other tongues tnan his own 
usually is foreign born or the son of foreign- 
born parents, and the generality of these 
were found in the ranks. We transferred 
many of them to staff work and made par- 
ticular use of them in the examination of 
prisoners. 

Hugh Drum and Malin Craig are two 
examples of staff officers who proved 
themselves in France. Drum, thirty-eight 
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in 1917, organized, under General Persh- 
ing’s direction, the staff of the First Army 
and served as its chief of staff throughout. 
Craig, forty-two in 1917, went to France 
with me as chief of staff of the Forty-first 
Division, organized the staff of the First 
Army Corps and continued as its chief of 
staff through the Second Marne, St.-Mihiel 
and Meuse campaigns, displaying rare 
ability at all times. He became chief of 
staff of the Third Army when it marched 
into Germany, and now is a major general, 
recently transferred to command of the At- 
lanta corps area, after serving as chief of 
cavalry and of operations on the general 
staff. 

I met Marshal Haig, General Robertson 
and other British high commanders in 
France, but I saw little of the British after 
the American Army began to fight. Of the 
French commanders, I came to know well 
Marshals Foch, Pétain, Mangin, Fayolle 
and Castelnau, and Generals Degoutte, 
Gouraud, Debonnet and De Maud’Huy. 
I formed my first impressions of French 
officers of high command from the last, 
the first one I met. I did not gc far wrong, 
for General de Maud’Huy proved to be 
typical of the commanders who had sur- 
vived the long test of war. He was in com- 
mand, at the time, of the Eleventh French 
Army Corps in the Chemin des Dames, 
with which our Yankee Division was in 
training on that front. The evening I ar- 
rived in Soissons on my first visit I called 
on the general at his offices. The first thing 
I noted, after meeting him, was a chair, its 
upholstered surface smeared with blood 
stains, alongside his desk. He explained 
that a British staff officer had been sitting 
in the chair several nights before when a 
German plane dropped a bomb in the 
street. Fragments flying in the window 
killed and badly mutilated the officer. 


A General Among His Pipes 


I next noted a rack of pipes on the man- 
telpiece, and counted nineteen. Each was 
a gift, and Foch and Haig had been among 
the donors. During the hour I talked with 
him he smoked three or four of them in ro- 
tation. When one grew hot, he cleaned it 
methodically, restored it to its ordered 
place in the rack and took down the next 
one. He seemed to be in no need of more 
pipes, but he was smoking French tobacco, 
which is not among the beauties of the re- 
public. As soon asI could I sent him some 
pounds of our best Army tobacco and won 
his undying gratitude. 

He had commanded the Eighteenth 
French Corps with great distinction at the 
First Marne. A highly capable soldier, he 
was idolized both by his officers and men. 
He was military governor of Metz af :-r the 
Armistice. On the way to Coblenz after 
the disbandment of the First Army, I in- 
tended to stop at Metz to pay my respects 
to him, but both the French and British 
military police stopped our car and de- 
toured us via Thionville, explaining that 
Metz was under martial law because of 
May Day labor disturbances. From Co- 
blenz I wrote him a gently chiding letter 
telling him of my good intentions and re- 
proaching him for allowing his town to get 
into a state that prevented his friends from 
calling on him. He replied humorously to 
the effect that had he known we were in 
the vicinity he would have turned out the 
garrison and escorted us in in state. 

Our old army was most sparing of its 
commendation. Duty being a soldier’s job 
the performance of it led to no bouquet 
passing, yet the soldier, being human, 
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should be as certain of the expressed ap- 
proval of his superiors when he does par- 
ticularly well as he is of their censure if he 
fails. Among the virtues of the A. E. F. was 
an equal promptness to commend or cen- 
sure, as the case merited. If I heard it said 
**So-and-So did mighty well in this action” 
I made a point to ask, ‘‘Why not tell him 
so, instead of building him a monument 
eventually?”’ I hope this happy custom 
does not wither in peace when there is less 
striking occasion for it, yet is no less stimu- 
lating to morale. 


The Brevet Rank of Horses 


With our weakness as a people for honor- 
ary titles, grandiose rituals and brave uni- 
forms of peace, it is a curious circumstance 
that no army in the world is more soberly 
attired than ours and none so sparing of 
decorations. A decoration is valuable only 
as long as its prestige is guarded as jeal- 
ously as we do the Congressional Medal of 
Honor and the Distinguished Service Cross, 
and the British, the Victoria Cross. The 
holder must both earn these decorations 
and prove that he earned them. Napoleon 
was the first to appreciate the potentialities 
of a bit of metal and some ribbon, and he 
used them shrewdly. Since his time Europe 
has grown overlavish with them, as we were 
with the brevet rank in our Civil War. 

A classic anecdote of our freedom with 
brevets still survives. During a skirmish 
between Longstreet’s and Geary’s forces at 
Wauhatchie, Tenr.essee, Geary’s teamsters 
ran away. The deserted mules stampeded, 
broke loose from their wagons and hap- 
pened to run directly at the enemy, heads 
down, tails up, trace chains rattling and 
whiffletrees snapping over stumps. Long- 
street’s men taking it for a cavalry charge, 
broke and ran. The quartermaster in 
charge of the mules sent in the following 
communication: “I request that the mules, 
for their gallantry in action, may have con- 
ferred upon them the brevet rank of horses.” 

It took a sorry mule in some of the 
armies of Europe, it sometimes seemed to 
me, not to win the brevet rank of horse. It 
would be an exaggeration to say that deco- 
rations were as difficult to avoid after great 
victories as poppies on tag days, yet the 
French prodigality with the Croix de Guerre 
was outdone only by Germany’s reckless 
flinging about of her Iron Cross in a be- 
sieged country where metal was scarce. 
The French were most generous with our 
Army, and coming from one Ally to another, 
they were a graceful gesture that did much 
good and no harm, if the recipients did not 
mistake them for patents of nobility, 
which, regretfully, they sometimes did. 
Some men cannot take their medals or let 
them alone. ‘Hardware’ is the Army’s 
deprecating term for them, and our manly 
chests came to look like show windows on 
ceremonious occasions. 

War grows progressively more graceless 
and mechanical, but there is such a thing as 
an army being too drab for its own good, 
and we have made that mistake in the past. 
For almost twenty years I entertained no 
doubt but what the Fifth Infantry, with 
which I had served since West Point, was 
the Army’s pride and joy. No other regi- 
ment was fit to be mentioned in the same 
breath with it. In that day each army unit 
had an individuality of its own and the per- 
sonnel of its officers’ corps changed rarely, 
except as the older reached the retiring age 
and youngsters came out from the Point to 
start at the bottom of the ladder. A man’s 
regiment was his home and his career, not a 
hotel and an incident. When I got to 
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Watch This 


Column 
Our Weekly Letter 


CONRAD VEIDT 


° . " i 9 
Continuing from last week’s 
list of notable Universal produc- 
tions in preparation for the coming season, 
again I wish to call your attention to the fame of 
authors whose stories have been purchased —t 
talented stars chosen for the casts —to the promi 
nence of directors having productions in charge 


If the lovers of moving- 
pictures, whocomprise nine-tenths 
of every community, will follow the plan 
of looking for the names of authors, etars and 
producers, it will lead them, in most instances 
to Universal pictures. Try it 


‘‘The Man Who Laughs’’— 
classic by Victor Hugo —star, CONRAD 
VEIDT. Also MARY PHILBIN. A Paul 
Leni production. 


“The Gripofthe Yukon"’—star, 
FRANCIS BUSHMAN, with NEIL 
HAMILTON and JUNE MARLOWE 
—author, William McLeod Raine lire: 
tor, Ernst Laemmle 


**13 Washington Square’’— 
author, Leroy Scott—all star cast—di 
rector, Mel Brown 

“The Big Gun’’— Richard 
Barry’s inspiring story of the navy's part 
in the war—director, Irvin Willat 

‘*Buck Privates’’—with LYA 
DE PUTTI, EDDIE GRIBBON and 
ZAZU PITTS—author, Stuart N. Lal 

director, Mel Brown 

‘‘War Eagles’’—starring RAY 


and see— 


MOND KEANE and BARBARA 
KENT—author, Lieut. Howard Blanch 
ard—director, Emory Johnson 
*‘Wild Beauty’’—featuring 
REX. King of Wild Horse | with ; 
strong cast, including JUNE MARLOWE 


Author, Sylvia Seid ect Her McRae 
‘*Hot Heels’’—author, Harry 
Hoyt —star, PATSY RUTH MILLER 
lirector, William Craft 

AND DON’T FORGET UNI 
VERSAL'S SHORT SUBJECTS—‘**‘ The 
Newlyweds and Their Baby Snookums 
—**The Collegians, econd r by ¢ 
Lac J ‘Osu ald, the Lu hy Rabbit 


an ate tox “The Gumps 
; ; 2 
(arl Laemmle 
, Presix 


(To be continued next week) 


jent 


Send 10c for autographed photograph of 
your favorite Universal star 


lf you want to be on ou 
send in your name and address 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


mailing list 
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URGE for 
Ylome-Made 
Candy 


comes over 


you 


There’s nothing to take its place 


—nothing.eise like it. And here’s 
a candy that has garnered more 
enthusiasts, proponents and fans 
than any other home-made 
candy in the world: 

FUDGE CENTER: 1'4 cups pure cane 


sugar. *, teaspoon creamery butter; 
1 cup rich, full cream milk; 1 cup 
corn syrup; white of one egg 
CARAMEL LAYER: 4 teaspoons 
creamery butter; 144 cups corn syrup; 
3 cups rich, full cream milk; 4 tea 
spoon salt 
PEANUT LAYER: 3¢ 


Spanish whoie nuts, 


aps prime No. 1 
roasted in oil 
(hulls removed) 
CHOCOLATE COATING: 
one pound pure milk chocolate 
And that’sOh Henry !~generous, 
rough-hewn, home-folksy—no 
tinsel or ribbon; but made as if 
made in your own home. 


Melt 


Of course, Oh Henry ! is expen 
sive tomake—probably the most 
expensive candy in the world. 
And the only reason it is so inex - 
pensive to buy, is that so many 
people appreciate its genuine 
home-made goodness. 


— 


Ss 
Oh Henry! 


CANDY MADE THE HOME-MADE WAY 
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Tampa in 1898, on my way to Cuba, I per- 
ceived for the first time that the regular 
army was pretty much of a pattern. That 
unfortunate point of view became general 
in the Army about that time. Officers 
shifted from command to command and 
regiments came to be as impersonal as their 
numbers. 

The old spirit of competitive local pride 
is the easiest and best of stimulants of 
army esprit de corps, and such armies as the 
British always have fostered it in every 
way. Every British regiment has a family 
tree as long and as zealously honored as a 
noble lord’s. They have their individual 
customs, traditions, privileges, songs, dis- 
tinctions of uniform and imaginative 
names. We are neither old enough nor suffi- 
ciently martial to support such a military 
ritual, but we did recover some of the color 
of organization in the last war, with splen- 
did results. Even the 3000 men of a regi- 
ment are pretty well submerged in an army 
in modern war, but we gave our divisions 
personalities, imaginative names as well 
as numbers, distinctive markings and geo- 
graphical identities. The new regular army 
has not forgotten that lesson, fortunately. 
Organization histories, some of them trac- 
ing back to Washington’s command, have 
been excavated from the War Department’s 
archives, the newest enlisted man is in- 
structed in the glories of the Steenth, and 
men are being recruited, in so far as prac- 
ticable, for organizations rather than as- 
signing them hit or miss. 


For Home Consumption 


Putting a uniform on an American does 
not dim his ardor for souvenirs. No matter 
what the hardships or how desperate the 
fighting, he keeps a roving eye out for some- 
thing to send home to astonish the folks. 
Soldiers of another age were souvenir col- 
lectors in a more sinister sense; that which 
I speak of was the pure-hearted collector’s 
passion of the small boy. There must be 
more German helmets in the United States 
today than there are in Germany; the 
number shipped home through the army 
post office was exceeded only by the in- 
genious lies that accompanied them for 
home consumption. 

The best A. E. F. secret-service story I 
ean vouch for, and which never has been 
told in print, links up with a souvenir- 
hunting American officer. The G-2, or Chief 
of Intelligence, of my First Army Corps 
staff was Richard Howard Williams. Wil- 
liams, then a captain of coast artillery, was 
one of a group of American officers sent 
abroad in August, 1914, to assist Americans 
stranded in Europe, and he did not get back 
for three years. He was in Belgium when 
the gray fog of the German Army rolled 
through. His mission completed, he was 
dispatched on the U. S. S. North Carolina 
to Constantinople to serve as our military 
attaché to Turkey, under Ambassador Mor- 
genthau. He was the only attaché with the 
Turkish Army in the Gallipoli campaign 
and the only American who saw, from the 
land side, the tragic landing of the British 
Army. A German officer attached to the 
Turkish forces was so shaken by the sight 
of the butchery of the British that he killed 
himself later aboard one of the German 
naval vessels that had slipped through the 
Dardanelles after raiding Allied shipping. 
Williams was aboard the ship at the time. 
He had noticed the brooding melancholy 
of the man and asked the trouble. “I can’t 
sleep,”’ the officer complained. “I keep 
seeing those Englishmen piling up in front 
of our guns.” After the British evacuated 
the peninsula Williams went with the 
Bulgarian Army to Dobrudja against a 
Rumanian-Russian force. 

In January. 1917, Washington called 
him home. It was apparent to the German 
Government by that time that we were 
coming into the war against them. Wil- 
liams had been studying their allies at 
first hand for two years, and they did not 
relish the idea of letting him get away to 
use his knowledge against them, but still 
being at peace with the United States, they 
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could not refuse him permission to leave. 
They did insist, however, that he travel 
via Berlin, and they delayed him there for 
eight days while secret agents did every- 
thing but X-ray him. When he got to 
Copenhagen he found shipping suspended 
because of the submarine blockade, and he 
was privately informed when, after three 
months’ waiting, he was about to sail on a 
Danish ship for Sweden, that a German 
destroyer was waiting to stop the ship and 
take him off, war having been declared 
by the United States in the interval. The 
destroyer did stop the vessel and search it 
painstakingly, but Williams shortly ap- 
peared on Swedish shores, nevertheless, to 
get home later via Norway and a long de- 
tour by way of Iceland. 

Washington promptly sent him to France 
to report to General Pershing at Chaumont, 
and there, because of his exceptional ad- 
vantages, he naturally went into the in- 
telligence section under General Nolan. He 
was sti!] at Chaumont in October, 1917, 
when the Germans launched their greatest 
single Zeppelin raid, starting thirteen air- 
ships from Belgium for the greater English 
ports and industrial centers. Two had to 
turn back because of motor trouble, but 
eleven reached England and dropped their 
loads. On the return they were scattered 
by a violent storm. Six managed to return 
to their base, but five froze their engines in 
high altitudes over France and fell prey to 
Allied planes, anti-aircraft guns and their 
own helplessness. 

Two—the L-49 and the L-51—were 
driven down almost simultaneously about 
forty miles from Chaumont. The L-49 was 
captured intact, a party of Frenchmen too 
old for military service, who were out on a 
boar hunt, preventing the crew from firing 
a Very pistol into her envelope and destroy- 
ing the ship by fire. The L-51 struck the 
earth with its forward gondola, or control 
car, bounced upward, struck again and 
progressed across country in that fashion 
until eventually it wrenched the control 
car loose in a tree top, and freed of its 
weight, drifted away to be lost, with all 
hands, in the Mediterranean. 


A Priceless Souvenir 


An excursion to Soissons to look on while 
Pétain launched his attack on the Chemin 
des Dames had largely depopulated the 
American G. H. Q. that day. Williams was 
one of those who had remained behind, and 
he and a British general attached to the 
American headquarters jumped into a staff 
car and drove to the scene, arriving just 
after the crew of the control car of the L-51 
had surrendered to the prideful boar hunt- 
ers. 

Other officers, French and American, 
were on the scene. Williams was told that 
no papers had been found in the L-51 con- 
trol car or in the L-49, and the search ap- 
parentiy was about to be abandoned. Not 
satisfied with this, he suggested to his Brit- 
ish companion that they follow the visible 
course of the Zeppelin along the ground as 
far as possible. The trail ended in a swamp 
and the two officers had found nothing on 
the way. The British general turned back, 
but Williams, with characteristic dogged- 
ness, waded into the swamp and soon came 
across a fragment of a German map. He 
continued to wade, finding more fragments, 
until he had expiored the whole areca of the 
swamp. When he returned to the tree in 
which the gondola had lodged he found his 
companion waiting there. The latter recog- 
nized the significance of the find at a glance 
and was quite un-English in his excite- 
ment. Williams climbed the tree, inciden- 
tally, and found one more fragment of the 
map lodged in the limbs. 

Working all that night with Captain 
Samuel T. Hubbard, Jr., in civil life a New 
York City cotton broker, the two succeeded 
in piecing the fragments together and found 
that they had a cross-section German code 
map of the North Sea, the Irish Sea, the 
Skager Rack and Cattegat, with only the 
English Channel missing. It obviously 
bore an important relation to the German 
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submarine operations, but without the 
German code the map was more interesting 
than important. 

During the morning a young American 
officer at G. H. Q. spoke casually of having 
seen what he regarded as the most interest- 
ing souvenir of the war to date. Williams 
asked for details. 

“Tt was a sort of album,” the young man 
explained, ‘“‘with photographs of all types 
of German naval vessels, heavier than air 
and lighter than air ships, and some printed 
matter.” 

It was the German code book, with addi- 
tions for the proper visual identification of 
German naval and aircraft, Williams sus- 
pected at once, and he ordered the officer 
to find the possessor and produce the book 
immediately. When it was brought hur- 
riedly to headquarters this surmise was 
confirmed. Two young American officers 
had climbed into the cabin of the L-49 soon 
after the boar hunters had captured it in 
the name of France, and before intelligence 
officers had reached the scene. Seeing the 
book, one of them pocketed it instanter as 
a capital trophy. 

With the code book in hand, the tre- 
mendous significance of the map was ap- 
parent; it was the key to the whole 
German submarine campaign. On Wil- 
liams’ request, as acting G-2, General, then 
Colonel, W. D. Connor, acting chief of staff, 
in the absence of General Harbord, or- 
dered the map and code book dispatched 
at once to Admiral Sims at London. Cap- 
tain Hubbard was made the messenger and 
was given a staff car and chauffeur. 


The Key to the Submarines 


After an all-night ride Hubbard reached 
British headquarters at Montreuil the next 
morning, and assisted by General Mac- 
donogh, chief of military intelligence of 
the British War Office, he crossed the Chan- 
nel to Folkestone and proceeded by train 
to London, arriving at eleven P.M. He 
carried strict orders to deliver the docu- 
ments only te Admiral Sims or one of his 
personal staff. He found that the admiral 
was in Paris and that his personal aide, 
Commander Babcock, was ill in bed in a 
hotel. Under the circumstances, Captain 
Hubbard went to the hotel, awakened 
Commander Babcock, ill as he was, and 
showed him what he carried. The com- 
mander figuratively fell out of bed, whistled 
his amazement and hopped to the tele- 
phone, calling British Naval Intelligence. 
“This is Commander Babcock, U. S. N.,” 
Hubbard heard him say. “An officer has 
just arrived from American Army head- 
quarters with extremely important docu- 
ments which you should see at once.”’ 

A few minutes later two British naval 
officers reached the hotel, were given cus- 
tody of the map and code book and left 
on the double-quick for the Admiralty. In 
the following week, before the enemy 
learned that his code and operations map 
were in the hands of the Allies, the British 
Navy made its greatest bag of U-boats. 
They always had been able to intercept 
enemy naval radio orders; with the code 
book they now could decipher the orders 
and, by virtue of the map, surprise num- 
bers of submarines at various designated 
rendezvous. 

A letter from Admiral W. R. Hall, chief 
of British Naval Intelligence, dated at the 
Admiralty, October 25, 1917, to the chief 
of the Intelligence Section, General Staff, 
United States Army headquarters in France, 
reads: 


Commander Babcock, Admiral Sims’ aide, 
has handed to me the important documents 
which you were good enough to send to Ad- 
miral Sims. 

I hasten to express to you my most grateful 
thanks for your kindness and promptitude in 
sending me this most valuable document, which 
I assure you will be of the greatest value. You 
may rely that any information contained therein 
which will be of value to the United States 
Forces will be at once communicated to them. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
articles by General Liggett and Mr. Stout. The last 
will appear in an early issue. 

















Years of Continuous Service 

“The Goodyear 2'4-inch style M water hose 
carrying the residue from our plant to our 
marsh has been in service qeatignsusly since 
September, 1924. It has handled approxi- 
mately 19,000 tons of solid and 78, tons 
of liquid at a temperature of approximately 
110 degrees Fahr. Apparently good for con- 
siderable further service.” ~The K Krebs Pi 
ment and Chemical Company, Newport, De Da. 


Good Satisfaction Always 

“We have used Goodyear braided air hose 
exclusively for a saaledl at five years on such 
various operations as chipping and grinding. 
We adopted it after making thorou 4 tests of 
several of the other leading makes of hose. We 
have also used Goodyear sand blast hose for 
three years, and it has given us good satis- 
faction.""— Treadwell Engineering Company, 
Allentown, Pa. 


Fewer Replacements 

“Our spraying pressure has increased durin: 
the past several years from 200 Ibs. to as hig 
as 500 lbs. Several makes of hose we know 
of are improved, but with us the Goodyear 

ose is exceptional. We handled approxi 
mately 10,000 feet of it last season, pac 
not asked in a single instance to replace a 
a of Goodyear Spray Hose.” Wells & 


fade, Wenatchee, Wash. 


Extra Months of Hose Life 
Pt average life of 14 lengths of Goodyear 
lose in our “ervice is 2 years, 4 months, 
20 doo Of six test hoses of another make, the 
average life was | year, | month, 3 days. Of still 
another make, one test hose wore out at | 
year, 9 months, 16 days; of eight out of nine 
pieces of a fourth make, | year, 9 months, 8 
days, one piece, spliced to a Goodyear Hose, 
at 2 years, 8 months."’—Superior & Boston 
Copper Co., Copper Hill, Ariz 
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C.T. M. Specified 
GOODYEAR SUCTION HOSE 


FOR DULUTH - SUPERIOR DREDGING CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


14-PLY 


1O Ft. Long 


DETROIT, MICH. 


22 In: Diameter 


Service Record: More than 1,000,000 cubic yards 


The right hose for your job 
—and the G.T. M. 


Not all hose is made in the same way. 
Nor should it be. Some must be built 
to withstand severe abrasion from 
without, or high pressure from within, 
or both simultaneously. Other hose 
must carry steam, or acids, or provide a 
leakless line for air. Still other hose 
should have sanitary construction and 
looks for its first requirements. 


To give you the service you require 
—to give you that service economi- 
cally, efficiently and over the longest 
period of time—your hose should be 
built toyourparticularneeds. Theright 
basis for that kind of hose construc- 
tion is expert specification to the job. 


The Goodyear Analysis Plan is the 
scientific means by which Goodyear 
helps users of hose to determine 


exactly what hose construction will 
serve them best. Theapplication of this 
analysis plan is entrusted to the 


G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


The G. T. M. is an expert on hose. 
He is familiar with the hose require- 
ments of many industries. In co-oper- 
ation with your plant officials, he will 
be glac to analyze your hose problems 
and help work out a system of con- 
servation to prolong the life of your 
hose. His successful application of the 
right hose for the job is demonstrated in 
the testimonials that frame this page, 
and in hundreds of others like them 
If you are interested in getting the right 
hose for your operations, you can get 
in touch with the G. T. M. by writing 
to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California. 


The Greatest Name in Rubber 


HOSE - PACKING 


GOOD, 


One Length Outwears Two Others 
“The white-covered Sanitary Hose which we 
purchased from vou for machine washup 
any has given us the best service of any 

ose we have used. One length of this hose. 
which 6 now in service in Our Mac hine room 
has outworn two lengths of other hose and is 
still in service Mac Sim Bar Paper Com 
pany, Otsego, Mich 


Four Years of Goodyear Service 
“We have been using Goodyear Style “M 
and Ye gs Air Hose, together with Good- 
ear Sty M’ Steam and Style “M' Water 
dose, for the past four years, and have found 
them very reliable and the service rendered 
has been most satisfactory Furthermore, we 
have experienced no delay in our work, due 
to hose failure in that time.’ — Dick Construc- 
tion Company, Inc., Hazleton, Pa 


“We Use Goodyear Welding Hose” 
"We have been using Goodyear weldin 

for a considerable length of time, and hers it 
to be suitably edapted for our particular line 
of railroad car work. We use it both in our 
shop and on the outside, where it is subject 
to the elements and hard usage Canton 
Car Company, Canton, Ohio 


Three Years vs. Six Months 

We bought hose for washing sludge out of 
polishers and saws from every salesman who 
came along with ‘the best hose made.” Most 
of it lasted a week or so; the best, six months 
Your G.T. M. checked over the situation, and 
recommended Goodyea: Sanitary Hose Stull 
in excellent condition after three years. All 
our machines are now Goodyear-equipped 


Montello Granite Co., Montello, Wis 


VALVES : BELTS 


1927, by The Goodyear 1 
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The sign of a good fan 


6-Inch Fan—$5,00 
(East of the Rockies) 
In cream enamel, $6. 


Universal—can be used on any 
110 volt A. C. or D.C. circuit. 


Walk through the doorway under 
this sign. Walk up to the counter in- 
side. Get your G-E Fan—whatever size 
or type you need. It will do a good 
job—on a small amount of current. It 
will give you ten cool hours for a 
nickel. 


Merchandise Department 
General Electric Company 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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morning. Starting all wrong, that lad. If 
I knew him better, I’d talk to him like a 
father. Noway to bring up a wife a-tall.”’ 

‘““Gets his own breakfast,’’ smiled Kate 
French. ‘“‘Say, that’s a splendid idea.” 

“You keep your mind on your work. 
And try and be nice to’em. Jim Clayton’s 
a fine fellow.” 

A week later Kate French invited the 
Claytons to dinner. On the appointed 
night, French and Clayton got off the train 
together. As they approached Honey- 
moon Flats, French espied a smart and 
expensive roadster parked before the build- 
ing. 
“Hello,” he said. ‘Surely that doesn’t 
belong to anybody who lives at our house.”’ 

“It’s my wife’s,” Clayton explained. 
‘Had it before she was married, and her 
father sent it along with her.”’ 

“Oh, I see,”’ frowned French. “Well, I 
hope it doesn’t put ideas into the other 
girls’ heads.’’ He nodded toward a couple 
of secondhand flivvers parked near by. 
“Mostly when the cars of Honeymoon Flats 
are lined up outside, it looks like Clean-up 
Week before the junkman calls.” 

Clayton found Lila resplendent in an im- 
ported gown, with jewels that recalled her 
loving parents. He looked at her doubt- 
fully, but said nothing. 

When they went downstairs, French 
greeted them in jovial mood. “‘Hello,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘Mrs. Clayton, you look great. AsI 
live, the Diamond Jim Brady of Honey- 
moon Flats!” 

“*Bob, don’t be rude,”’ his wife rebuked. 

“I’m sorry,” he apologized. ‘“ Didn’t 
mean anything. Them as has ’em, wears 
’em, as the fellow said.” 

He brought out his son and heir, a rosy- 
cheeked, happy-looking baby. ‘‘The kid 
himself,’ he explaired. ‘‘You two have 
heard from him so often, you must feel you 
know him already.” 

“*He’s lovely,”’ Lila said. 

“Chief broadcaster of this station,” 
French went on. “ Doesn’t mean a thing by 
it, however. Just trying out his voice.” 

Clayton insisted on holding the baby, 
but Lila seemed afraid of it, and relieved 
when it was returned to the bedroom. They 
sat down to a very good dinner which Kate 
French, somewhat flushed of face, had pre- 
pared. Clayton was loud in his praise of 
her work. 

““T went to a cooking school the first six 
months we were married,”’ she said. ‘I'll 
give you the address, Mrs. Clayton, if you 
like.” 

“Thank you,”” murmured Lila dubiously. 

“Lucky I went then,’ Kate continued. 
“‘T couldn’t have done it after Junior came. 
That’s the time to go—-when you're free.” 

They played bridge, and at eleven o’clock 
the Claytons went to their own apartment. 
Lila was thinking about the cooking school, 
but just as she was on the point of saying 
something about it, Clayton remarked, 
‘By the way, honey, don’t you think you’d 
better leave off a little of that jewelry —for 
the present anyhow?”’ 

‘‘Why should I?” she wanted to know. 

“Well, as the wife of a man everybody 
knows is making only a small salary 

She was hurt. “‘I don’t see it. All these 
things are mine, and paid for. Why 
shouldn’t I wear them? I think you're 
selfish.” 

‘*Now, now, honey!” He recognized the 
source of her last remark. “I didn’t mean 
it. Wear anything you like.” 

Perhaps he was a bit unreasonable, he re- 
flected. 

“Oh, Jim, don’t be cross with me. I 
couldn’t bear it.”’ 

‘‘Cross with you? Never! I love you.” 

He kissed her, and Lila forgot the cook- 
ing school. She remembered it a few days 
later, however, and mentioned it to her 
mother. That female Mussolini sat on the 
idea at once. 

“Don’t you do it. If you start that way, 
you'll have to keep on 





Continued from Page 7 


“But I don’t know the first thing about 
cooking, and there’s no room here for a 
maid.” 

“Well, if Jim would only be sensible and 
take that place with your father " 

*‘He won't, mother. And it’s for him to 
decide.”’ 

“Then let him hurry up and make more 
money so he can get you out of here. Cer- 
tainly my daughter isn’t going to stand 
over a gas range—not with my consent.” 

Thus advised, Lila let the matter drop. 
She discovered the delicatessen in the little 
row of shops by the station and dinners took 
on the aspect of picnic affairs. Jim Clayton 
was in love and his digestion was good. 
Life drifted on. 

One day he stayed home from the office 
to concentrate on a bit of work. All morn- 
ing he heard the voices of the neighbors 
calling to one another. ‘“‘Who can let me 
have a good, fresh egg?”’ A little later: 
“Dell, how about bringing back my carpet 
sweeper?’’ And then from Kate French: 
“Anybody been out today? How’s the 
weather? Shall I take Junior out minus 
his leggings?” 

None of these queries, he noticed, con- 
cerned Lila. She was sitting by the win- 
dow, reading a snobbish New York maga- 
zine. 

““How are you getting on with the girls 
here, Lila?”’ he inquired. 

“All right. They let me alone and I 
don’t bother them.” 

“But wouldn’t it be nicer if you were a 
bit more friendly?” 

She shrugged. “‘Why? We're not going 
to live here long, are we? . This sounds 
interesting, Jim.’”’ She showed him an 
advertisement. The most expensive per- 
fume in the world, it offered blatantly. 

He said no more, but he was vaguely dis- 
pleased. Occasionally in the evenings he 
heard the sounds of gay parties round 
about, and knew that they were being left 
out of the life of Honeymoon Flats. Often 
the Frenches invited some other young 
couple to sit in their flat and guard the baby 
while they went to the movies. It was a 
doubtful honor, but Clayton rather re- 
sented the fact that he and Lila were never 
approached on the subject. 

In May, Lila began to speak of the coun- 
try club. She had been a member until her 
marriage automatically disbarred her. She 
missed it now. 

“But, honey, it costs two thousand dol- 
lars,’’ Clayton reminded her. ‘Out of the 
question.” 

“T suppose it is.’ 

“You don’t mind, do you?” 

“No, but it would be a place to go for 
dinner.” 

““At two dollars a plate? Dream on!” 

One rainy night in May they were in- 
vited to a formal dinner at the Garland 
house. Jim was hurrying into his evening 
clothes when Lila appeared before him, a 
dazzling sight. 

‘“*New dress, honey?” he inquired. 

“Yes. Isn't it beautiful. Straight from 
Paris—four hundred dollars.” 

‘‘Four hundred dollars!” 

“Mother bought it for me last Saturday. 
By the way, the roadster is in the garage 
laid up. The steering gear, I think. Mother 
is sending Patrick for us.” 
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Jim Clayton thoughtfully finished tying 
his tie. Then he stepped co the telephone 
and called the Garland house. The butler 
answered. ‘“‘Jim Clayton talking,” he said 
slowly. ‘‘Please tell Mrs. Garland not to 
send the car for us. Tell her we’re coming 
in a taxi.” 

Lila watched him, wide-eyed, while he 
called the taxi company. Taxis were in 
great demand on rainy nights, and he was 
not a regular patron. But he was promised 
one at seven. At 7:40—the dinner was at 
eight—no taxi had appeared. Lila got her 
mother on the telephone. ‘Please send 
Patrick right away,” she requested. 

The rain lashed against the windows of 
the limousine as they rode up the hill. Jim 
Clayton sat grimly in his corner, saying 
nothing. 

He was silent throughout the long, dull 
dinner. When all the guests had gone save 
Clayton and Lila, Henry Garland impres- 
sively approached, bearing a blue card. He 
handed it over. 

“What's this?”’ Jim asked. 

“Your cardofmembership inthe Wynne- 
wood Hills Country Club,” said Garland 
pompously. 

“‘But look here, I can’t afford this.” 

“With my compliments,’’ continued 
Garland. ‘‘Lila’s mother thought—we 
both thought y 

“T can’t take this,’ protested Clayton 
wearily. ‘The dues ” 

“The dues are paid in advance for a 
year, my boy. Behave yourself.” 

Clayton felt beaten and tired. He put 
the card in his pocket. “‘Thank you very 
much,”’ he said. 

As they rode home in the car, Lila looked 
at him. ‘You were brilliant tonight! And 
when papa gave you that card, anyone 
would have thought he was insulting you.” 

‘“‘He was, in a way. I didn’t want it. 
Great Scott, why can’t they leave us 
alone?” 

“They’re so kind, and you don’t appre- 
ciate them’’—tears in her voice. 

“You bet I don’t. Oh, they mean well; 
but confound it, I prefer to join the club on 
my own money.” 

“What money is that?”’ After all, Mrs 
Garland was her mother. 

“Allright, rub it in. Everybody in town 
will know who paid for that membership. 
I took it, but I promise you now I'll never 
go near the damn place.” 

‘“*T th-think you’re horrid.” 

“Now, Lila, I 

“Don’t touch me!” 

He didn’t touch her. Without another 
word being spoken, they retired for the 
night. In the morning, when he rose to get 
his breakfast, she pretended to be asleep. 


iv 


OB FRENCH joined him on the train. 
They had been riding in together every 
morning and were good friends now. 

““Why so glum?” French inquired. ‘‘ You 
look as though someone had dragged you 
down and down until the soul within you 
died.” 

“T’ve just been elected to the Wynne- 
wood Hills Country Club,” replied Jim 
Ciayton. He should keep his affairs to him- 
self, he knew, but he felt keenly the need 
of confiding in someone. 

““So I heard,” smiled French. ‘‘No se- 
crets where we live, Jim.” 

‘“*T suppose you heard, too, who paid for 
it?” 

““Well, there’ve been rumors.” 

Clayton frowned. “‘He gave me the card 
last night. Confound it, what would you 
have done?”’ 

“I'd have torn it up and thrown it at 
him. . . . Oh, wait a minute—I don’t 
know. Maybe not. Thank God, Kate 
folks live Baltimore—and she was one 
of six children anyhow.” 

“You're lucky,” sighed Claytor 

“T hear they want to turn | 
bond salesman,’’ went on Frer 
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lravelers 


“*Traveler’s Joy’’ is that little 
sky-blue wild flower that grows 
so blithely in summer, along the 
highways. 
simple and unirnposing it is. 
Weary travelers named it, long 
ago, because of the cheer and 
contentment it always gave out. 


Another“ Traveler's Joy,’’sky- 
blue in color, just as simple, but 
much more practical in service 
to the traveler, in the sense of 
security and peace of mind they 
assure, are those little “sky-blue” 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


which every traveler knows so 
well and appreciates so fully. 


Seriously— these Cheques are 
nothing short of “traveler's joy” 
to everyone away from home, 
on vacations 
auto, or traveling anywhere. 


Joy in their possession, joy in 
their use, comes from the fact 
that they protect you against the 
loss or theft of your travel! 
funds—the most essential o 
travel requisites—just as essen- 
tial for travel in this country as 
abroad. 


And they assure you, wherever 
and whenever you may need it, 
the experienced Personal Serv- 
ice of 27,000 Express representa- 
tives everywhere in the United 
States and Canada. 


Put a bunch of American 
Express Travelers Cheques in 
your pocket whenever you go 
away from home, this summer 
and see what joy they add to 
your travels. 

American Express Travelers Cheques 
are issued in $10, $20, $50, and 
$100 denominations—bound in asmall, 
handy wallet—and cost only 75c¢ for 
each $100. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS AND AMERICAN 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 





Unother 


Joy’ 


You know it. Very 


touring in your 


f all 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS, 


RAILWAY EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 





and itineraries; or plan your cruise or 
tour through the American Express 
Travel Department | 
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Men AreChangin 


By Scores of Thousands 


From old-type shaving soaps to this unique 


creation—let us send you 10-day tube to try 


GENTLEMEN 
Soe Of the present users of 
Pal ing Cream « 


wedded to rival preparations. Mil 


molive Sha\ mce were 


vave discarded old-type shav- 


wer by giving 

t bes « f this unique 

y Then isked them to 

compare with 

Now 

of proving results to you. 
We beheve yi yu Il fi 

mistakes 


have been corrected. 


present favorites. 


we seek a like opportunity 


nd that § major 
in shaving preparations 


And 


thus given anew element of comfort, 


shaving 


— 
speed and pleasure. 


These 5 advantages 
. Multipliesitselfin lather 250times. 
. Softens the beard in one minute. 
. Maintains its creamy fullness for 
10 minutes on the face. 
. Strong bubbles hold the hairs 
erect for cutting. 
. Fine after-effects due to palm and 
olive oil content. 


Let us prove this 


We ask your permission to prove 
these things—to send you a tube to try. 
We are masters of soap making. One 
of our soaps—Palmolive—is the leading 
toilet soap of the world. We have 
worked hard to excel in a Shaving 
Cream. We made up and tested 130 
formulas before we attained our ideal. 


Do us the kindness to mail this cou- 
pon, for your sake and for ours. 


ALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL 





<PALMOLIVE @ ® 


._ Sh newing Cream. 


To add the final touch to shaving 
! 


luxury, we have created Palmol 


After Shaving Talc—-especially for 
men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin 


smooth and fresh, and gives that 


well-groomed 1% Try the sample = 
we are sending free with the tube of 

Shaving Cream. Here are new de- 
lights for every man lease let us 


prove themtoyou. Clipcoupon now. 


10 SHAVES FREE 
ive and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to Dept. B-1350, 
Palmolive, 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Residents of Wisconsin should address Palmolive, Milwaukee, 


Please print your name and address) 


“That's the idea. But they won't suc- 


| ceed.” 


“‘Good for you! Firmness, my boy— 
that’s the only thing can save you now. 
Since you brought the matter up, I want to 
say we're all with you. We’re rooting for 
you.” 

“I’m afraid Lila isn’t any too popular in 
the Flats,” ventured Clayton. 

French hesitated. ‘Well, she’s darn 
popular—with me. But the women—they 
think she’s a little high-hat. This life she’s 
leading now is just a rather tiresome joke 
to her. It’s because there’s all that money 
behind her on the hill—money and rather 
foolish parents. If you’d only taken her off 
to Timbuktu!” 

“T wish I had,” said Clayton bitterly. 

*** A mother’s love would follow herstill, 
quoted French. ‘‘She’s been dominated 
so long—you don’t see many children like 
that nowadays, but evidently Lila’s one. 
Even so, I think she’s a nice kid.”’ 

“That’s it,”” cut in Clayton eagerly. 
““She’s only a kid, Bob; a—a sort of kit- 
ten—that’s what her father calls her when 
he’s in one of his mushy and imbecile 
moods. And all her life the extra-heavy 
cream has been handed her in a very ex- 
pensive saucer. She’s young and inex- 
perienced, but she’s got the stuff. She’ll 
grow hed into a mighty fine woman, if—if 
only ——”’ 

French nodded. ‘I think so too. Pa- 
tience—that’s what you need. Your first 
year presents more problems than most of 
us have to face, but things will adjust them- 


” 


| selves all right in the end.” 


“Thanks,” said Clayton—‘“‘for believ- 
ing in Lila, I mean.” He brightened. ‘‘ Her 
father and mother are talking of going 
abroad late in June for three months.” 

“God speed the day!” cried French. 
“That will be your chance, old man.” 

It seemed to Clayton that that would, 
indeed, be his chance, and he looked for- 
ward eagerly to the sailing of a certain boat. 
Along about the middle of June he came 
home one lovely evening in high spirits. 
As he got ready for his delicatessen dinner, 
he heard resounding cheers. He and Lila 
ran to a front window. 

Bob French had driven up to the door of 
Honeymoon Flats in a handsome new auto- 
mobile that glittered expensively in the 
dying sunlight. As he alighted, from prac- 
tically every street window of the Flats his 
neighbors leaned out, waving and cheering 
madly. French stopped and looked up at 
his audience, a broad grin on his face. 

“Hello, Kate,” he called to his wife. 
“Bring the kid and let him in on this. Big 
moment in his dad’s life.” 

He placed one hand on the radiator of the 
car, reserving the other for appropriate ges- 
tures. “‘Ladies and gentlemen,” he began 
impressively, ‘‘ you may as well get this now 
from an authoritative source. Your friend 
and neighbor, meaning my humble self, has 
had a promotion in the law office, with a 
generous increase in salary. Witness the 
first fruits of this latest Princeton victory. 
I traded in Old Ironsides this afternoon. 
The costly chariot you see here is not paid 
for—not by a long shot. I gave my check 
for precisely $586.50, and the balance is to 
be paid in monthly installments, like rent. 
Only I hope to heaven it won’t be as hard 
to pay as the rent. Other details may be 
had by calling at Apartment 23 between 
the hours of eight and ten this evening. 
Enter softly, in’case the kid’s asleep.” 

Amid renewed cheering, he disappeared 
inside the apartment house. 

““Good enough!”’ laughed Jim Clayton. 
“Bob’s getting on. I’m glad to see it. I'll 
have a raise myself one of these days, 
honey.” 

“That will be nice,” said Lila. She 
seemed rather distraught during dinner. 
After they had done the dishes, Clayton 
dropped into his favorite chair. Lila sat 
down in his lap and kissed him. “Jim, 
mother thinks ———” 

At these ominous words his heart sank. 


| «6 Yes? ” 


“Mother thinks it would do me a lot of 
good to go abroad with them this summer. 
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Perhaps I could come home before they do, 
but ss 

His face was stricken. 
go?” 

“‘T wouldn’t like to leave you, dear; but 
mother thinks “ 

“She thinks too much,” 
ton under his breath. 
“Do you want to go? 

“Well, I do—and I don’t.” That fa- 
miliar, helpless gesture. ‘‘They’re very 
keen about it. I—I don’t know.” 

He pushed her away and paced the 
crowded floor. ‘“‘It’s all up to you, honey. 
If you want to go, I can get along.” 

But she could not overiook the hurt ex- 
pression in his eyes. “‘I—I don’t think I 
want to, Jim. I’d rather be with you.” 

‘Lila, dear he took her in his arms 
“‘why, if you wanted to leave I’d think our 
marriage was a failure, somehow. You 
don’t, do you?” 

“No, Jim, no. I really don’t.” 

So that was all right. He resumed his 
counting of the days before the Beren- 
garia’s sailing, late in June. 

The boat was leaving on Saturday, and 
on Thursday night Jim Clayton encoun- 
tered Henry Garland on the train. It was 
the cook’s night out, Garland said, and his 
wife was dining with friends at the local 
women’s club. 

Lila had invited him to have his first 
dinner at Honeymoon Flats. 

“Fine!"’ said Clayton. As Garland’s 
sailing date approached, he felt more and 
more kindly toward his father-in-law. ‘‘ De- 
lighted to have you.” He had been hoping 
that Garland, who was rather an epicure, 
would sample his daughter’s cooking soon. 

“‘T was talking with Judge Barker in the 
station,’’ Garland went on. ‘‘He’s in the 
same fix I am, and his daughter has gone in 
town to the theater. I was wondering— 
why can’t we bring him along?” 

Clayton hesitated. ‘‘ Well, I don’t know,’’ 
he said dubiously. 

“‘T’m sure it will be all right with Lila,” 
continued Garland. ‘‘I’ll hunt him up and 
ask him.”’ And he did. 

As the three men climbed the stairs in 
Honeymoon Flats, delicious odors assailed 
their nostrils—a broiling steak, frying 
chicken. 

“Smells like heaven,”’ Judge Barker said. 
“T’m hungry tonight. I hope Lila won’t 
mind my butting in like this.” 

They entered the Clayton apartment and 
pleasant odors faded behind them. When 
the door closed, those odors were no more. 
However, only Jim Clayton noticed that. 

Judge Barker was profuse in his apologies. 
Lila graciously waved them aside and, un- 
perturbed, laid another plate. The dinner 
began. 

Half a grapefruit—not a bad beginning 
at all—excellent for a suffocatingly hot 
night. Clayton wondered—it might be 
that, knowing her father was coming, Lila 
had outdone herself. And then his heart 
sank. 

Perhaps the pale ham from the delica- 
tessen was not really beyond all hope, but 
it seemed to be. Certainly the potato salad 
from the same dreary emporium was soured 
on life. And the peas were indubitably 
from a can. Canned peas in June 
Henry Garland became silent, morose. 
Some asparagus lay limply on wilted, de- 
jected lettuce. Rather stale pastry rounded 
off the Lucullan feast. 

Garland and the judge smoked in gloomy 
silence after the meal—good cigars from 
Garland’s pocket. At 8:30 Garland sug- 
gested that they go. He was, he said, not 
feeling very well. 

“*Lila,”’ he announced, “I’ve got some- 
thing here for you.”’ He took a jeweler’s 
box from his pocket. ‘Your mother 
thought—we both thought—that in as much 
as you’re cheated out of Europe this sum- 
mer, a little cheer-up present might not be 
amiss.”” He opened the box and held up a 
string of magnificent pearls. 

Cheated cut of Europe! Jim Clayton 
felt his anger rising. But Lila had thrown 
herself upon her father’s neck. 

(Continued on Page 50) 


“Do you want to 


muttered Clay- 
Aloud, he repeated: 
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‘Dad, they’re wonderful! Just what I 
wanted! You old darling!” 

‘‘Cost a lot of money,” Garland said 
‘‘nine thousand——the real thing. I men- 
tion it only to point out that you must take 
good care of them. Better get a safety- 
deposit box in the local bank, Jim.” 

Jim Clayton did not trust himself to 
speak. He'd had a hard day at the office; 
one of his pet ideas had been rejected of 
men and he was in no tender mood. Then, 
too, the dinner had been a good deal ofa 
strain. But he pulled himself together and 
saw Garland and Judge Barker out. 

When he came back into the room, Lila 
was gloating over the pearls. Something 
cracked inside him. He strode over, 
snatched them from her hand and threw 
them out the window into the hot June 
night. 

“Jim!” she cried. 

‘I’m sick of it!’’ he said in a low, tense 

ice. ‘“‘Sick of it! Cheated out of Europe, 
were you? Is that the impression you 
gave?” 

‘Jim, I never 

‘All dolled up like a plush horse 
me on twenty-five hundred a year. You 
know what Bob French called you—the 
Diamond Jim Brady of Honeymoon Flats 
Well, that’s ended now. Here, where are 
you going?” 

“I’m going to get my necklace.” 

‘You stay here.” 

“Try and make me!”’ She was gone. He 
went to the window; a cool breeze fanned 
his hot brow. Perhaps he had been a little 
hasty. But hang it all 

It seemed a long time before Lila re- 
turned. When she reéntered the living 
room she was crying. 

‘“What’s the matter?”’ he asked. 

“My necklace. I can’t find it 
where.” 

.“*Nonsense!"’ He got a flash light and 
went below. For half an hour he searched 
among the bushes—in vain. The necklace 
had disappeared. 

He came upstairs, his anger gone, con- 
trite and humble. Lila was in bed, sobbing 
into her pillow. 

‘I’m sorry,” he said. ‘I can’t find it 
either. I really didn’t mean, honey 
I’ve had a hard day ‘ 

“T never dreamed you could be so un- 
kind,” she wept. ‘“‘I hate you! I hate 
you!” 

He went to bed. Long after Lila’s sobs 
had ceased, he lay staring into the darkness, 
worried, unhappy 

In the morning Lila was awake, but si- 
lent and unresponsive. Clayton dressed 
hurriedly and ran downstairs. He searched 
frantically, but again without success. He 
spoke about the matter to the janitor, gave 
him a dollar; to be on the safe side belittled 
the value of the pearls. 

When he had finished his breakfast he 
went to the bedroom. Lila, fully 
clothed, sat before her dressing table. She 
mpersonal, distant. 

I've had another look about,” Clayton 
aid. ‘lI don’t understand it, Lila.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” “not in 


the least 


and 


any- 


again 


was cool 


she said; 


“T’m afraid 
She said nothing, 
He went sadly 


He consulted his watch. 


I'll have to go now.” 
made n move to rise. 


morning he was among those who 
lingered on the platform of the train. 
but no, no 
wasn't waving. She was not in 
He avoided Bob French and 
y to sit with a stranger. 
ind and Judge Barker met on 
| shared a seat. Garland 
“*T was on the 
u this morning about two 
inced. 
udge inquired. 
all right— not 


la was up and dressed 


d depressed. 


1 were 


ds,” the judge smiled, 

at I didn’t feel any too 

ee cups of hot water with 
la fixed me up.” 
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“You were lucky,” 
“Nothing fixed me up. I thought I was 
dying, sure. That ham—a little bit tainted, 
den’t you think so, Will?” 

“T don’t know. It 
strangely.” 

“So did the potato 
nothing tasted right. I never closed my 
eyes all night. Will, I was humiliated 
humiliated. I owe you a dinner at the Ritz 
as soon as I get back from abroad.” 

“Don’t worry about me. I'll pull through. 
But—pardon my saying it—how about 
Jim? A young hero, don’t you think?” 

“T’ll say he is.”’ 

““Tt’s none of my business,’’ went on the 
judge, “‘but as a friend of many years’ 
standing—perhaps you remember what I 
said to you once, Henry, about the young 
people—the only thing wrong with them.”’ 

“Their parents, you said.” 

“Correct. Did you, by any chance, no- 
tice Jim’s face when you gave Lila that 
necklace?” 

“TI can’t say I did.” 

“The next time,” suggested Judge 
Barker, ‘I'd notice it if I were you.” 


sighed Garland. 


tasted rather 


salad. Damn it, 


Vv 

IM CLAYTON was of little use to the 

advertising profession that day. It was 
Black Friday for him. Lila’s voice crying 
“T hate you!” rang constantly in his ears. 
He left the office early and at the station 
bought a large bunch of roses he could ill 
afford. He rode out on the crowded train, 
carrying the flowers in his hand. 

Young Twitchell entered the car, paused 
at Jim’s seat. ‘‘ Hello, what have you been 
up to?” inquired the Yale man. ‘“‘ Not 
much, I hope, if you expect to square your- 
self with those wilted posies.”’ 

‘“What do you mean—wilted?”’ Clayton 
answered. ‘‘They’re almost as fresh as you 
are.”’ 

He climbed the stairs in Honeymoon 
Flats two at atime. The door of the apart- 
ment was locked. Surprised, he let himself 
in. “Lila, honey!” he called. His voice 
rang sharply through the empty flat. 

Empty, indeed. He explored it quickly, 
Lila wasn’t there. Coming back to the liv- 
ing room, he saw a white envelope lying on 
a table. 

He tossed the 
open the letter. 


roses into a chair, tore 
He read: 


Dear Jim: 1 told mother about the necklace 
and she was shocked. She said it showed an en- 
tirely new side of your character, and I think so, 
too—notaniceside. She urged me to go abroad 
with them, and I'm going. I’ve taken my 
trunks. When I come back in the fall, perhaps 
you will be different. Perhaps you will appre 
ciate all mother and father are trying to do for 
us. LILA. 


He read the letter again. Unbelieving, he 
went to the bedroom closet—all Lila’s 
lovely gowns were gone. Returning to the 
living room, he savagely snatched up the 
roses and tossed them into a corner. Then 
he sat down at the telephone. 

The caretaker at the Garland house an- 
swered; he was already alone there for the 
summer. The family had gone in town to 
spend their last night ashore at a hotel. 
What hotel? Who was this speaking? 
Never mind—what hotel? But the man 
insisted on knowing who wanted the infor- 
mation, and rather than reveal his position 
to a servant, Clayton hung up. 

He walked forlornly through the lonely 
little rooms. The evening clamor of the 
Flats was at its height; he heard gay 
voices, happy voices. Everybody happy, 
everybody young and carefree. He envied 
them. 

Suddenly he had an inspiration, and 
called the hotel in town usually favored by 
the Garlands. After a time, Lila’s voice 
answered, cool and far away. 

‘Look here, Lila, this is Jim.” 

“Yes?” 

“You’re not going off like this 

“Oh, yes, I am. Mother thinks . 

“Never mind what mother thinks. 
Think for yourself for a change. If that 
little affair last night “s 


“oy 


“Little affair? 
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“That's what I said. If you don’t care 
any more for me than to rush off and leave 
me just because ‘i 

“Oh, you'll get along. You have plenty 
of friends. Why don’t you look up that 
chorus girl?” 

**What chorus girl?” 

“The one you used to be so crazy about.” 

“Nita Hoyt? Don’t be silly. I haven't 
seen her for two years. Lila, in heaven’s 
name : 
over. When I come back df 

Her calm, aloof tone irritated him. 
‘Listen to me! If you go off like this, as 
far as I’m concerned you needn't come 
back.” 

A brief silence. ‘‘ Very well, I'll remember 
what you say.” 
**Lila—Lila 

up. 

He was alone again. A voice rang through 
the halls: ‘‘Who wants a game of bridge? 
Don’t all speak at once.”’ Bridge — people 
playing bridge—life going on as usual! He 
glanced at the roses, lying limply in the 
corner. Roses for Lila—a lot she cared. 
Six dollars thrown away. 

After a time he prepared himself a bit 
of dinner and went early to bed —but not 
to sleep. 

In the morning he rose dazed, confused. 
He took an early train to avoid his friends; 
he wanted to think. What had happened? 
Surely Lila wasn’t going away like this? 
She couldn’t—she cared too much. 

All morning he sat by his telephone, his 
eyes upon it hungrily. 

No call from Lila. Ten o’clock— eleven. 
Should he call her? Too late. By this 
time she was on her way tothe boat. Should 
he go to the dock —make one last effort at 
a reconciliation? 

No! A thousand times no! He had his 
pride. All New England behind him, urg- 
ing him to stand firm. Not going to crawl 
down there with a humble plea for forgive- 
ness. 

But wait a minute. He needn’t do that. 
He could go down there like a man and de- 
mand that Lila go home with him. After 
all, he was her husband. And if he could 
have her alone for a time —even for three 
brief months--away from that domineer- 
ing mother, that foolish father 

He leaped up to get his hat. At the door 
he looked at his watch. Good Lord, it was 
already after twelve, the sailing hour! He 
had hesitated too long. 

His office was on the top floor of a tall 
building on lower Broadway, and from his 
window he could look down on the North 
River, with its docks and the harbor clut- 
tered with restless shipping. He went over 
and stared out. 

The Berengaria was easing away from 
her pier, a fleet of grimy tugs nibbling at 
her sides. Now was in midstream, 
headed for the harbor, and beyond that, 
the open sea. Looking strangely small from 
that great height, she moved slowly but 
relentlessly carrying Lila 
him-—Lila, who hadn’t even cared enough 
to say good-by. 

He sat for a long time at his'desk. The 
office closed for the day at one o’clock; he 
heard the chatter of men hurrying to their 
golf. He rose at last and took the Subway 
to Forty-second Street. 
go? Home? He had no home. 

Nita Hoyt was playing in Scandals, he 
had heard. He bought a ticket for the 
matinée; sat amidst a perspiring audience 
in the hot theater. There was Nita, slim 
and lovely as ever. During his last year at 
college, when Nita had played a long en- 
gagement in Boston, he had come to know 
her rather well, taken her frequently to 
supper. It had given him a sophisticated, 
man-of-the-world had quite 
enjoyed. 

After the matinée, ke found himself in 
the narrow alley by the stage door, Nita 
came out, inconspicuous in a dark blue 
dress, warm and weary. 


” 


But she had hung 


she 


onward, from 


V here should he 


feeling he 


‘Look who’s here!” she cried, giving 


him her hand 
Continued on Page 52 
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‘‘Have dinner with me,” he suggested. 

‘‘T heard you were married,” she said. 

“I am—but that’s a long story. Where 
shall we eat?” 

““Oh, I don’t want much. There’s a little 
tea room on Fiftieth Street. I go there 
sometimes. It’s good—and cheap.” 

He protested, but she claimed more ex- 
pensive places did not tempt her. They 
crossed noisy, baking Broadway and walked 
down Fiftieth Street, talking of that winter 
in Boston. 

The small deserted tea room was hardly 
a romantic setting. By the time their fruit 
cocktail was put before them, Jim Clayton 
was telling her all about Lila. He had to 
tell someone. 

‘‘And you never went to the dock!” the 
girl cried. “‘Oh, Jim, you should have 
gone!” 

‘Well, I’ve got my pride.” 

“But not much sense. I wish you'd 
gone, Jim.” 

“T sort of wish it myself,” he admitted. 
‘‘But it’s too late now. I never dreamed 
she’d leave me like that. But if she could, 
then I suppose J might as well know it—get 
used to the idea, I mean.” 

He lapsed into gloomy silence. A few 
young suburban couples drifted in, seeking 
a cheap dinner before the theater. 

Nita fanned herself with the menu. 
“Thank heaven, tomorrow’s Sunday,” she 
sighed. 

“Enough about me,” said Clayton. 
‘*What’s new with you?”’ 

Her face brightened. ‘‘Oh, Jim, I’ve got 
my chance at last. We close after another 
week, and I’ve got a contract in the movies. 
I’m going out to Hollywood. Three girls 
who were with us last year are out there 
now, two of them practically starred. Per- 
haps—who knows se 

“You'll be a great success,” 
her. 


he assured 


“T hope so. This hasn’t been so easy— 
you know, I’ve got a mother, and a kid 
sister in high school. Not so easy, even 
with the extra work in night clubs.” 

“You're a good sport, Nita,” he said, 
and tried not to think of Lila. 

“Thanks,”’ she answered. ‘I’ve got a 
bit of luck coming to me, I think. Some- 
times, though, I’m frightened. Hollywood 
is so far away. But when I think of those 
other girls They say Joan Franklin 
is making five hundred a week. Think of it! 
Well, if hard work will do it i 

She chatted on about the friends who 
had preceded her to the new gold fields of 
California—their steady rise, their big 
houses, their cars. She took up salaries and 
commissions. 

Figures danced before Jim Clayton’s 
eyes; this was beginning to sound like a 
business man’sluncheon. He smiled grimly 
to himself. 

‘Five hundred a week!”’ she repeated 
wistfully. “If it could only happen to me 
too!"’ 

“Tt will,” Jim Clayton said. 

He walked back with her in the hot dusk 
to the stage door, beside which an old man 
dozed in a chair. 

‘I'm glad to have had this little business 
talk,”’ he smiled. 

“Oh, Jim, I forgot about you—your 

Don’t let her get away from you. 

f you loved her, she’s all right. Get her 
back and make a go of it somehow.” She 
held out her hand. ‘‘Good-by.” 

“*Good-by— and all the luck in the world,” 
he said. A good sport, Nita. She deserved 
to win. 

‘The same to you,” she answered, and 
he left her 

The stifling, 


m; more trom 


t roubles. 


infriendly town oppressed 
force of habit than inten- 
tion, he found himself on a train bound for 
Wynnewood Hills. Still, in his mind. he 
arried that picture of a trim ship moving 
lowly down the river, carrying Lila away. 


Lila in Paris, while he lived alone in Honey- 
moon Plat: No, he couldn't stay there. 
\ room somewhere in town 

He let himself the dark, stuffy apart- 
ment T nall—too small for Lila. 
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Light'ng a reading lamp, he threw himself 
into a chair and took up a magazine. But 
the print blurred; he saw that ship now far 
out on the open sea. Dark figures moved 
restlessly about the decks, a cool breeze 
crept over the inky waters, an orchestra 
was playing dance music in the lounge. 

Someone knocked at his door and he 
opened it. Bob French came in. “Hello. 
All alone?”’ inquired his neighbor. 

“Yes; Lila went abroad with her peo- 
ple—sailed this noon.” 

French nodded. ‘‘So I heard. I’m sorry. 
Your chance didn’t come, then, after all, 
did it?” 

“No, it didn’t come.” 

“A rotten shame,”’ French said. ‘ But 
no use crying over spilled milk. By the 
way, Kate sent me up to ask a favor.” 

“Sure! Anything you say.” 

‘She felt pretty punk tonight. Only the 
movies can restore her. But there isn’t a 
soul about to leave with the kid. We 
thought perhaps you wouldn’t mind ——”’ 

**Not at all. I'll come right down.”’ 

‘Oh, you needn’t do that. He’s sleeping 
sweetly. But Kate wondered if you’d look 
in on him in about an hour, just to make 
sure he’s all right. We'll leave the door un- 
locked.” 

“T’ll be glad to.” 

“‘He missed his nap today, and I don’t 
believe he’ll wake up. If he does, just tell 
him you’re a Harvard man—he’s old 
enough now to know the facts of life—and 
let him paste you a few in the eye. That 
ought to make him happy.” 

“Oh, he and I'll get along fine. You run 
away and have a good time.” 

‘In about an hour,” repeated French, 
and went out. 

Clayton sat down, more depressed than 
ever. Odd how casually people could take 
the catastrophes of others. But then—why 
not? French’s wife hadn't gone to Europe. 

About thirty minutes later the sounds of 
a party arose from the Twitchell apart- 
ment, on the first floor. Strong voices burst 
into song. Clayton cursed beneath his 
breath and started down the stairs. As he 
reached the second landing he heard, un- 
mistakably clear and loud, the protesting 
wail of the Frenches’ baby. 

He opened the door of the Frenches’ apart- 
ment and went in. For a moment he stood 
appalled. Great Scott, here was a situa- 
tion! How did one quiet an angry child? 

At that moment the child appeared in 
the doorway leading to the bedroom—ap- 
peared with startling suddenness—in Lila’s 
arms. 

“Lila!”’ Clayton cried. 

“Oh, Jim,” she said, ‘‘they’ve gone and 
waked him. What shall we do now?” 

“Lila, you didn’t go, after all!” 

“Do I look as though I went? 

Oh, I'll never get him to sleep again.” 

“Just a moment,”’ Clayton said. He 
sped downstairs and burst into the Twitch- 
ell apartment. In a few heated, pungent 
words he outlined the situation. The rev- 
elers were inclined to be facetious, but they 
promised to subside. 

“Here, wait a minute, Jim!” Twitchell 
cried, as Clayton hurried out. But he paid 
no attention. He ran upstairs, a happy 
man. 

The baby was sitting on Lila’s lap, smil- 
ing pleasantly. 

‘Lila, what happened? Tell me! 

She looked at him accusingly. ‘Jim, you 
never came down to the dock!” 

“Did you expect me?” 

“Of course I expected you—if you cared 
for me at all.” 

“T did care, Lila. Ido. But I was stub- 
born, I’m afraid. I thought you really in- 
tended to go. You didn’t, did you, honey?” 

‘II don’t know. Yesterday I did. But 
I love you, Jim.” 
I'd rather hear 


this morning I 

Good for you! Nothing 
than that.” 

‘Besides, I couldn’t have gone if I'd 
wanted to. He wouldn’t take me.” 

‘‘Who wouldn’t take you?” 

‘Father. Oh, Jim, he was terrible! He 
said I should stay here and for God's sake— 
that’s what he said—learn to cook. He 
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was just terrible. He said I’d humiliated 
him. Mother pleaded, but he stuck to it 
I never saw him so determined before. It 
didn’t matter—I didn’t really want to go 
I thought you’d come down to the dock, 
and then I could go home with you. But 
you didn’t come, and the boat sailed, and | 
felt so sort of deserted.” 

“You poor child!” 

“So I went toa matinée, and afterward 
I saw you with her—that girl— walking up 
Broadway, and I knew then you didn't 
want me to come back.” 

The baby, seeing himself no longer the 
center of interest, uttered a piercing cry. 

‘‘Here, give him to me,” said Clayton 
He took the child and began to walk the 
floor. ‘“‘Of course I wanted you to come 
back, honey,”’ he shouted above the tur- 
moil. ‘‘What you saw didn’t mean any- 
thing. I thought you'd gone without even 
saying good-by. So I took Nita to dinner, 
and she talked about Hollywood— she’s 
going there to support her family. She 
doesn’t care anything about me or me 
about her. . . . Oh, Lord, do you know 
any Princeton songs? What's that about 
Old Nassau? You start it, kid, and I'll join 
you.” 

The baby abandoned its noise and smiled 
up at Clayton knowingly. ‘Look at him 
Lila,” Clayton said. ‘‘A quick-change 
artist if I ever saw one. I still don’t under 
stand why you're here in the Frenches’ 
apartment.” 

“Where could I go—if you wouldn't 
have me? I just came in and told Kate 
French the whole story, and cried on her 
shoulder, and Bob said they'd let me stay 
with the baby tonight, to show they be- 
lieved in me. He said you'd never know | 
was here.” 

“‘He said that, did he?”’ 
“But you couldn’t stay all night. 
were you going to do next?” 

“I—I don’t know. I! couldn't see very 
far ahead. I was so upset. Father was so 
cross. He intimated I was a terrible fail 
ure.” 

“That’s good! 
blamed you.” 

“Oh, he admitted he was to blame too. 
He said if you didn’t mind, he'd like to send 
me to cooking school. And if I’m a good 
girl, he’s going to give me a vacuum ¢ leaner 
for a graduation present.”” The baby mut- 
tered and Clayton hastily resumed his pac- 
ing of the floor. ‘“‘Oh, Jim,”’ Lila went on, 
“I’m going to try. If hard work will do 
it a 


smiled Clayton. 
What 


All his fault—and he 


He nodded. Where had he heard that 
before—only tonight? Ah, yes! ‘You're 
a good sport, Lila,’’ he said happily. 

“T’ll try to be a good mixer, too,”’ she 
promised. 

“They'll teach you that at the cooking 
school,’’ he assured her. Softly, he began 
to hum Fair Harvard. The baby’s head 
drooped drowsily. ‘‘There you are,” Clay- 
ton whispered. ‘Asleep, and on a Harvard 
song. That kid’s no more Princeton than 
I am.” 

They tiptoed into the bedroom and Jim 
Clayton lowered the sleeping child gently 
into its crib. 

Someone knocked on the door of the liv- 
ing room. Lila hurried out and Clayton 
followed. He saw young Twitchell stand- 
ing in the center of the room, holding out 
toward Lila a gleaming pear! necklace 

“Dell thought this must be your 
Twitchell said. ‘She let down our awning 
this morning and it fell onto the law: 
Looks pretty valuable to me.” 

“Oh, not very,”’ Lila replied. ‘I 
you just the same.” 

Twitchell hastened back to | 
Jim Clayton went over to his wift 

‘‘Wear it whenever you like, honey,”’ he 
said. ‘Wear it to cooking school.”’ 

She shook her head. “Put it away, Jim 
I'll wear it some day—when you re getting 
nine thousand a year.” 

“Lila!” he cried. He held 
‘Lila, you’re wonderful!” 

‘*Then there must be two of us, Jim,” sh¢ 
smiled. ‘‘That’s just what father sat 
about you.” 
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An inexpensive floor of Armstrong’s 


_.. but never does 


OYS' rooms, like boys, are hard to keep in order. 

While the “owner” is away at school, you may 
get his room to look as neat as the one pictured here. 
But you know from sad experience that it will soon 
look more like a museum in the making—with most 
of the “specimens” displayed on the floor. 

And there's the trouble—the floor! Roller skates, 
rusty traps, muddy boots, baseball bats, and the many 
other things that go with healthy, growing youth— 
all leave lasting impressions on the floor. 

Cover it with a rug—if you don’t care what hap- 
pens to the rug. 
worth the effort. 


Paint it—if temporary relief is 
Perhaps you've despaired of ever 
getting a really good-looking floor—unless you hap- 
pen to know about Armstrong’s new Arabesgq Floors, 
shown for the first time this season. 

You see one of these new floors in the boy's room 
above. First in its favor is the price, which is very 
little. Armstrong’s Arabesq Linoleum is exceptionally 
reasonable in cost. Second, is its wearing quality. 
Armstrong's Arabesq Linoleum is made of materials 
noted for their resistance to wear—cork, burlap, and 
heavy oil colors. Third, is its beauty. It is different 
from any floor you know—patterns raised in 
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low relief, the effect of rich, Arabic ornamentation. 

And then comes cleaning ease. A damp mop 
does the work quickly, cleanly, for the surface is 
smooth and free from dust-collecting cracks. 

This may sound too good to be true. But a call 
at any good department, furniture, or linoleum store 
will make clear to you a lot of advantages possessed 
by these new and most moderately priced Armstrong 
Floors that you never dreamed were possible in a) 
kind of floor. 

While it is still in your mind, write for the com- 
plete story about floors that brighten your home, and 
make the day’s work easier. Just ask for ‘The Attrac- 
tive Home—How to Plan Its Decoration.’’ This new 
book is written by Hazel Dell Brown, director of 
Armstrong’s Bureau of Interior Decoration. It’s filled 
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ok for every floor in the house \» 
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hat a boy's room should look like 
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The next that Marcus knew, to employ 
an Irish form of expression, was nothing 
at ull. Aside from a shattering nebular 
fireworks, a universe of dissolution, he 
passed instantly from full consciousness to 
the utter absence of such, a void that was 
which he swam. He was 
not perceptive of any motion at all on the 
part of Beatrice, at whose lovely though 
forbidding face he had ventured to glance 
t iin. In this position, leaning forward, 
head thrust. out a little to the side, Marcus 
not. of course, discover what had 
struck him, and how. Beatrice’s right knee, 
quickly and vigorously flexed by an upper 
jerk of the powerful muscles of her thigh, 
took Marcus squarely under the side of the 
jaw. It was as complete a knock-out, pos- 
sibly delivered with equal force, as one 
glove of a champion prize fighter. 
Because, for one thing, there was no glove, 
and for another, the contracting thigh 
muscles were of far greater bulk. 

There was no noise at all, no shuffle, no 
lisheveling mélée. The train rolled along. 
Marcus slept. The Sunday supplements 
were deprived of a real treat for their mil- 
lions of readers. The few passengers who 
ay have raised their brows a little at the 
sight of an uncommonly pretty girl and a 
handsome young man shutting themselves 
up in the drawing-room, were forced to 
admit that at least the téte-4-téte was dis- 
creetly conducted in so far as it concerned 
the slightest noise. Perhaps as a petting 
party it was the more questionable on this 


not even one 


from the 


( 


account. 

Presently the door partly opened. A 
little smoke swirled out; this, though 
ontrary to train regulations, was scarcely 
v Any, to get wisps of it, 
would have found it acrid smoke—some 
eastly new brand of cigarette—a Rus- 
sian sort perhaps. 

Then, slowly, Marcus’ senses began to 
steal! back from that ferra incognita that, if 
explored, has yet to be convincingly de- 
scribed. He found himself lying partly 
across the seat, his throbbing head resting 


protest. 


on a soft cushion that not so long before 
had been hard as it- contracted vigorously 
to his undoing. He opened his eyes and 
stared up into the violet ones of Beatrice. 
They seemed now to be shadowed wells of 
compassion 

His face was wet, and as consciousness 
augmented, he felt a considerable amount 
of pain in his jaw and the muscles of his 
neck. Also his teeth seemed entirely too 
many 

‘How do you feel?”’ asked Beatrice so- 
licitously 

‘Not so good, thank 

She rubbed her knee a little. 


S} “It hurt 
me as much as it did you, but it simply had 


to be done 





“At least,” said Marcus, ‘‘scandal has 
been avoided. Nevertheless, I am utterly 
graced 
Dor Ly t 
gi: t trutt Where are we?” 
‘Nea to Lake’s End station.” 
‘Well, r t ments. You should go 


‘I plan to, J take the next train 
back, resign my position as junior partner 
of Par Wi : n take passage 
for Paris, where good Americans are 
said to go wl the lie. Professionally 

nd in I j 

‘There two when I 
thoug! f 

‘How,” Ma ; ed, “‘did you man- 

ge it?’ 

“With my kr Foul, [ know. But th 
vas not precise ever 

Marcus pondered t He had been un- 
der the impression that Beatrice’s 3 
vere plun At least they had loc that 

I'd never have yught your knee hard 
enough for that it perhaps it was my 
ead that Ww oit 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


Beatrice, lightly stroking a bruise under 
his jaw as he lay there with his head in her 
lap, shook her head. “It was a frightful 
wallop. You were placed just right for it. 
There are football players who know what 
knees can do. You never had a chance.” 

“T expected the attack to be launched 
from above, and never thought about be- 
low. What about the will?” 

“T took no chances. Twisted it into a 
taper and burned it.’’ She pointed to the 
floor. ‘‘There are the ashes.”’ 

“Are you aware that you have com- 
mitted a penitentiary offense?”’ 

“‘Yes,’’ she answered calmly, ‘when it 
can be proved. I don’t know what you’ve 
got to prove it by. Besides, I don’t think 
you're apt to try, for your own credit.” 

“That,” said Marcus, “is a quantity that 
no longer exists.” 

“Bunk.” 

‘My position,” Marcus said, “‘is that of 
the bank cashier who has forgotten to lock 
the safe, or the railroad switchman who for- 
gets to pull his lever, or more exactly per- 
haps, since a single person is concerned, the 
surgeon who is careless with his knife. My 
lack of vigilance has broken faith with an 
honored client who is dead and cost a for- 
tune to a worthy young business woman.” 

“She had no right to it,’’ Beatrice said. 

“More than you had to deprive her 
of it.” 

“We'll see that she doesn’t suffer.” 

Marcus sat up. His head was swimming, 
a mass of soreness extended down his neck, 
but his mind was clear enough. 

“Since we came aboard this train,” he 
said, “I, a lawyer in good standing who en- 
joyed a position of public trust, have be- 
come a perfectly unreliable person. While 
you, a young woman distinguished as the 
daughter of a man who was the soul of 
honor, have become a thief.” 

Beatrice’s face blazed suddenly. ‘“‘Be 
careful what you say.” 

“Oh, I know you’ve got another knee,” 
Marcus said wearily and let his head loll 
back against the cushion; “but isn’t it the 
truth?” 

Beatrice, eying him closely, did not an- 
swer. She saw that his face was turning 
ashen. The sudden erect position had been 
too much for a heart still enfeebled from 
shock, and no doubt a mental consciousness 
of what had happened did not help. 

Beatrice reached for Marcus’ shoulders, 
drew him gently but firmly back into his 
former position. ‘‘ You are perfectly right,” 
she said. ‘‘I’macommon thief. No better 
than one of these bobbed-haired bandits, 
and ought by rights to be locked up.” 

A rush of remorse for her act and a full 
realization of it deluged her. Marcus was 
dimly aware of this, but he was not aware 
of the sudden horror of dread that she 
might be not only a thief—a criminal of 
that most sordid motive that is a money 
one—but a murderess into the bargain. 
Like most athletes inexperienced in the 
grave results of violence, she had not real- 
ized the danger of such a blow. Now, as 
Marcus drifted perilously close to a second 
lapse of consciousness, the girl saw her act 
in its most terrible aspect. Marcus’ quiet 
statement defining it was not to be denied. 
However, with his head lowered, he began 

being fortunately sound of 
heart. He opened his eyes and looked up 


with a faint smile. 


to rally again, 


“Don’t worry, Miss Orrin. Nobody but 
your father ourselves knew the actual 
contents of this will. I shall make no 
charges 

‘Why t 

“Because I know that your father would 
not have wished me to. The purport of a 
will, after all, is first and last no more nor 
less than the he ffort of its testator to- 
ward directing the future welfare of those 
whom he love Though your father 
highly esteer Mary Brown, his act in 


iary was actually di- 
rected towa on’s best good. His 


feeling toward you was the same. So that 
reading more deeply into the spirit of his 
testament the best I can do is to serve 
what I know would have been his loving in- 
tention.” 

Beatrice’s eyes filled. ‘‘You make me 
feel about thirty cents’ worth, Mr. True. 
What will you say to Mary Brown?” 

“T’ll tell her what happened, and offer to 
make good her loss. I inherited my uncle’s 
fortune and position in the law firm. I 
can’t do this all at once, but will hope to 
square the loss some day.” 

“That’s outrageous!”’ Beatrice cried. “A 
beau geste carried to Quixotic absurdity.” 

“No more,”’ said Marcus, “than if I 
were the cashier of a bank who had been 
careless with securities of great value that 
he was carrying to put in safe deposit. The 
property responsibility amounts to pre- 
cisely the same thing.” 

“But that will ruin you.” 

“Your knee has done that thing. Not 
only financially but in my self-respect. I 
have been criminally careless from the 
start. First, in placing a will that entailed 
the disposition of a large fortune in the 
drawer of a gun case, to run after a possible 
murderer, as I supposed; then in carrying 
a document of such value back to Boston 
alone; and last of all, in telling you, like a 
fool, all that I knew about your last night’s 
activities. I’m just as much to blame for 
this loss as if I had been a Federal Reserve 
messenger carrying negotiable funds as if 
they were a parcel of time-expired insur- 
ance policies.’ 

“If you’re going to take it like that,” 
Beatrice cried, ‘I'll make good the loss my- 
self! Square this Mary Brown!” 

“You couldn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“She wouldn’t take it, either from you or 
from your brother. She balked even at 
taking it from your father.” 

“Then certainly she wouldn’t take it from 
you,” Beatrice said. 

“T’m not so sure. Legal business is dif- 
ferent. My firm would expect it of me 
when they knew the circumstances. Messrs. 
Parker and White would enter it as a firm 
obligation. In such a house as ours busi- 
ness integrity of this sort is a religion. It 
is its distinguishing feature and gives us 
what mere profits can never do. Not one 
of us, Parker, White or True, would sell his 
professional honor for all the money in this 
world. That may sound grandiloquent, but 
it is a fact. More than that, I am con- 
vinced that it would be true of all other 
law houses of our caliber.” 

Beatrice said chokingly, “I am sinking 
lower and lower, Mr. True. I believe what 
you say and I wonder what you really 
think of me.” 

“T think,” said Marcus slowly, “that 
you are one of those unfortunate people 
who appear to have everything in the world 
but one quality. You have splendid health 
and strength, high social position, beauty, 
courage, intellect and loyalty to your own; 
but there is one thing you lack.” 

“Balance?” 

“No,” said Marcus slowly. ‘‘ Honesty.” 
He sat upright again. The train was slow- 
ing for a station. ‘“‘So here we are.” 


Ix 

HEY left the train together as if nothing 

unusual had occurred. Marcus found 
himself fairly steady despite the violent 
headache that might have been expected. 
His last few words to Beatrice had served 
him as a tonic. 

He felt now that his first duty was to 
Mary Brown. He would tell her precisely 
what had happened and state his intentions 
in her behalf. She would, of course, if the 
sort of character he felt convinced she was, 
refuse to accept his offer on hearing it. 
Marcus counted on that, but he counted 
also that she would in the end accept it 
when she heard what he had finally to 
state. This would be of a sort to leave her 
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no alternative. He felt equally convinced 
that no argument advanced by Beatrice in 
her remorse could prevail on Mary Brown 
to accept anything at all from the estate of 
Mr. Orrin. Even had the will not been 
destroyed, it was doubtful, Marcus thought, 
if Mary Brown would have accepted its 
conditions, or rather lack of them. 

Still one could never say. A bequest is a 
bequest and there are always two ways of 
looking at it, each reasonable. One, that 
the desires of the testator were based on 
error—a wrong conception; the other that, 
after all, they were his last wishes as duly 
and legally inscribed and that, since he is 
no longer there to defend his position, one 
is in duty bound to respect them, come 
what may of it. Marcus had practiced 
long enough to know that few human reso- 
lutions, however prideful or toplofty, are 
proof against that coldly convincing docu- 
ment which is a well-drawn will. Like a 
game of chance—bridge, poker, baccarat 
it places the contestants, however bound 
by ties of family or friendship, in the 
position of adversaries, financial enemies. 

They were driven to Lake’s End in a sta- 
tion car. Whether or not by Sam Cum- 
mins, Marcus neither knew nor cared, 
though the driver looked the part, he 
thought. Beatrice did not speak to him or 
he to her. Again the bloodhound baved a 
welcome as they drew up at the door. Vogel 
came out, greeted Beatrice with subdued 
respect and showed no surprise at seeing 
Marcus. As they entered the house Bea- 
trice was met and embraced silently by a 
handsome and well-set young man to whom 
she bore a strong resemblance and whom 
she then as quietly presented to Marcus as 
her brother Gregory. 

“Doctor Miles has been here,’ he said. 
“There’s to be no inquest. He pronounced 
death to be from natural causes.” 

“What about that masked man who 
seized Miss Brown?” Marcus asked against 
his will, but because it was a point that 
could not be ignored. 

“‘He has yet to be explained,’’ Gregory 
said. ‘‘I think the sheriff knows more than 
he cares to say. He told Doctor Miles that 
he was convinced his presence in the house 
had no bearing on the case.”’ 

“Where is the sheriff?’’ Marcus asked. 
“Ts he here?” 

“Yes. Inthe library with Miss Brown.” 

Marcus rapped on the library door, which 
was closed. 

““Come in,” said the voice of Mr. Clark. 
Marcus entered to find him and Mary 
Brown in the same relative positions as the 
night before. The sheriff looked at him 
with a faint quizzical smile. 

“Made a quick trip, Mr. True.” 

“Yes. On pulling into Portland station 
I saw Miss Orrin boarding a train about to 
start. I thought she ought to be informed 
of what had happened, so I rode back wit 
her.” 

Mary Brown was staring at his face. 
“Why is your jaw swollen?” she asked. 

“Toothache.”” This was literally true. 

““Well,”’ said the sheriff, “looks like the 
young hound beat out the old trailer.” 

“T’m not so sure,”” Marcus said slowly 
“At least I’ve got a hunch that the old 
trailer knew all the time what sort of 
quarry he was trailing.” 

“What’s put that into your head 
“‘Let’s save time by your telling me 
it’s the truth.’”” Marcus looked at Mary 

Brown. “Is it?” 

“The sheriff will tell you,” she said. 

“Well,” drawled Mr. Clark, ‘““we had it 
narrowed down to where it had to be one of 


yy 


the family, and there was only two of them 
I reasoned that no he man like Gregory Is, 
for all his faults, would so mishanule a 


young woman like Miss Brown as to fin 
her on the floor and leave his finger marks 
on her shoulders; so that left only one. | 
had an edge on you because I watched Mis 
Bee grow up from a little girl. Seen her 
Continued on Page 59 
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Coming in August 


The eyes of the world 





Paramount News, Paramount Short Feat 
edies, cartoons and novelties) and 


Your old favorites, and some new ones in their best 
Paramount Pictures yet! 


*Harotp Lioyp Fait JANNINGS 
Ciara Bow Eppie CANTOR 
Ricwarp Dix THomas MeIGHAN 
Bese DanieELs FLORENCE VIDOR 
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~ re . ° ° . ¥ “or 2e S Jaran ount att ires ! s 
SSUED twice a week—watch for it in your favorite theatre! You can see these Paramount Picture 
: 7 very soon: 

Produced by Emanuel Cohen, acknowledged the world’s foremost ’ 
news reel expert, and backed by the man-power and resources of 
the largest motion picture organization on earth. No matter where —— 
it happens, you'll always find all the news of all the world, first and Wallace Beery and Raymond Hatton 
best in Paramount News. Ask your Theatre Manager to book it now! : 
In 
“Tf it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the Best Show in Town!” ye 
a 2 poe 
Pola Negri in 
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na \os Now you get Paramount quality of entertainment in BEeshore Brenon Produ 
h | ; a ae the whole show. omedies, cartoons and nove Ities of navel he Percival C. Wren, i 
nh y US, 2 9 the same high standard, the same unvarying quality and adventure in the French | 
i \ _ as the Paramount Pictures vou know so well. Now, Legion. With RONALD COLMAN 
aN | a “Tf it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in by arrangement with S Gold 
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h : The master of light comedy in several delightful farces. “Dad's y | 
i Choice,” “Find the King” and “Behind the Counter” are the first 
MIA j three. Paramount Short Features Program also includes Paramount 
Hh | Novelties, and “Krazy Kat” and “Out of the Inkwell” Cartoons. 
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27 Convention Pbhoto- 
graph of Twenty-five 
Hundred FrigidaireSales 
Leaders. Takenat Dayton, 
Obio, April Thirteenth 


the resources of General Motors, are 
all back of this NEW FRIGIDAIRE 


SALES organization of more than seven thousand men—men whose —The “acid test” of hundreds of thousands of Frigidaires in use in the 
whole business success is built on the service that Frigidaire renders to homes and stores throughout the world. 
alti All these things guarantee that the Frigidaire you buy is a sound value 
—that it is dependable—that it is economical—that it is durable—that it 
will give you long years of satisfactory service. 


—An installation and service organization of another four thousand 
men, covering every section of the country, 


—A factory of more than fifty acres of floor space, employing more And Now a New Fricidaire for $195 
than eight thousand additional men, and representing an investment of § 
nearly fifty million dollars, Here is a new model Frigidaire—mechanical unit and cabinet complete — 
for only $195, f. 0. b. Dayton 
It isa model that offers typical General Motors value. Not only in price 
m but in many distinctive features of design and construction—in proven 
~The resources of General Motors contributing its wealth of experience dependability. It is in every respect a genuine Frigidaire. It can be con- 
in research, engineering and economical production, nected to any convenient electric outlet. It can be easily moved about in 


Pat BI 


—A production capacity of two thousand complete electric refrigerators 
a day, 
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a sturdy metal cabinet of this 


new Frigidaire is mounted on 
gliders for ease of moving. It is 
heavily insulated against heat at 
top, back, sides, bottom and door 
The outside finish isenduring Duco 
and the lining is finished with 
white enamel. 





The dependable air-co 
tor is spring-suspended for qui 
vibrationless opere : 
powered to meet even the most 
excessive demands for cooling 
with but slight consumption of 
current 

















Plugs in any convenient 
electric outlet—EASY 
TO MOVE. 


‘ : 2 Automatically maintains con- 
p> | stant low temperatures 
om } , without ice, withoutattention 


Sf ob. Dayton, Ohio ae 
your kitchen—any time—without even turning off the current. And while , Freezes FIVE POUNDS of 
it stands less than five feet in height it has practically five cubic feet of . ; ice cubes between meals 
food storage space—ample for the average family. 


The cabinet is built complete in the Frigidaire factories. It is equipped 
with the Frigidaire positive direct cooling unit that maintains constant 
low temperature in the food compartment—automatically. It has a dessert 
and ice-making compartment that is always below freezing—a compart- 
ment that will freeze five pounds of ice cubes between meals. 


Has practically FIVI 
CUBIC FEET of food 


storage space 




















See this new model demonstrated now. Learn how easily it can be 
bought on the General Motors convenient payment plan. Call at the 
nearest Frigidaire display room today. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, Dept. B-1017, Dayton, Ohio 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
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Vacation styles require 
that the sports watch 
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bea Gruen 





The newest Gruen sport strap for men 
The Imperial Tank 


Solid white or green gold case, $50 








Gruen Cartouche, with smart colored 
trap, $42.50. Others $35 to $100; 
diamond-set to $550 


EVER do you meet so 
many new people, never are friend- 
ships SO quickly cemented, as dur- 
ing your vacation. 

And never are people more ob- 
ale minds are un- 
occupied with the usual year 
around cares. That, of course, is 
why you select your vacation cos- 


serving. For 


tumes so carefully. 

What kind of sports watch, then, 
choose as fit companion 
to the smart and colorful sweaters, 


should you 


golf hose, flannels, blouses, to which 
have given so much thought? 
Consider the Gruens pictured 
here! For men, there are the Tank 
and the Quadron, both thoroughly 
sturdily con- 
in movement. 


[hey have all the stvle vou desire 


: , 
masculine in design, 


structed in case and 
vacation days, and with 
conservative dignity that 
makes them equally wearable in 
Scason 


So with the Cartouche for women 
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Gruen Cartouche Orné, inlaid with 
clotsonné enamel; smart colored strap, 


$75. Others $55 to $125 


And particularly the Cartouche 
Orné, an example of which 1s pic- 
tured here, with its dainty color 
designs in cloisonné enamel—one 
of the Gruen Guild's smartest crea- 
tions and especially appropriate for 
wear with bright vacation clothes. 

All these Gruen Watches may be 
had in a large variety of designs 
Have any Gruen jeweler—always 
one of the very best in your com- 
munity 
you decide on the purchase of any 
timepiece cither for vacation or all- 
year wear. 

This same jeweler can show you 
an extensive assortment of other 
Gruen Guild creations in strap 
watches, pocket watches and 


show them to you before 


women's wristlets. His store 1s 
marked by the Gruen 
blem shown below 

GRUEN WATCH MAKERS GUILD 


CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


Service em- 


TIME HILL, 

Branches in various parts of the world 

Engaged in the art of fine watchmaking for more than half 
@ century 
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(Continued from Page 54 
swim the lake and drag a rampagin’ hoss 
down onto his haunches by a turn of her 
wrist. Besides, I knew the two to be nigt 
alike as twins, for all the three years’ differ- 
ence of age.” 

‘“*I see,’’ Marcus said; “and the rest you 
dragged out of Sam Cummins.” 

“*Not yet. Sam’s made himself scarce. 
But I cal’late to find him.”’ 

The sheriff rose. ‘‘ Considering how little 
you had to go on, I’ve got to hand it to you, 
Lawyer True. Mighty close work and 
downright brilliant at the finish.” 

He nodded to them both and went out. 
Marcus looked curiously at Mary Brown. 
He had not realized how lovely she was. 
Her face was rather more than that in its 
expression of combined with 
strength. Physically she was of similar 
proportions to Beatrice, but here all resem- 
blance ceased. It was as if Mary Brown 
had found her soul, while Beatrice was still 
questing vainly and tempestuously for her 
own. 

A comparison between the two girls was 
like that of a Brunhild with a Valkyrie. 
Both had the heroic suggestion, but Mary 
Brown was a tempered blade, whereas 
Beatrice was still flaming with the forge, 
the hammer, the anvil and had the immer- 
sion still to endure. 

Marcus wasted no time in preamble. 
“Mr. Orrin’s will,’’ he said, “‘has been de- 
stroyed. Burned.” 

Mary Brown received the news in the 
calm that characterized her. ‘‘By Bea- 
trice?” 


‘Yes.” 


sweetness 


“Last night?” 

“‘No. This morning on the train.” 
“How did she manage that?”’ 
“What would you say?” 

“Some trick, of course. After last night 
I’d say she was capable of anything, not 
stopping at assault. Your jaw tells that. 
A toothache doesn’t make any mark on the 
outside. But in the train " 

‘‘We were in the drawing-room. I was 
leaning over in my seat. She was standing 
beside me and fetched me a knock-out with 
her knee. When I came to, the will had 
gone up in smoke.” 

The effect of this news on Mary Brown 
She sat for a 
moment in asort of stony stillness, then she 
said quietly, “‘ Well, that’s that.” 

“Just what is that?’’ Marcus asked. 

“I told Gregory that his father had left 
me his share, minus a small income of the 
estate, unconditionally, and said why I 
thought he had done this. I put it to him 
precisely as though I had been myself some 
other person.” 

“That's like your square shooting 
did he say?”’ 

“‘Gregory took it in the very last way 
that I had counted on. It showed me two 
things. First, that Mr. Orrin knew pre- 
cisely what he was doing. Second, that I 
did not know Gregory as well as I had 
thought.” 

“I can guess the rest,’ 

“What then?” 

“He said quietly, ‘Well, if that was poor 
old dad’s last wish, then the best we can do 
is to carry it out to the best of our ability.’”’ 

“You've got it nearly word for word,” 
said Mary Brown. 

“‘And you agreed to it?” 

“T told him I'd give him my answer when 
the will was read.” 

“Why that?” 

“Call it business training. I wanted 
everything to be official; we were not sup- 
posed to know the contents of the will.” 

‘*How do you feel about it now,’” Marcus 
asked, ‘‘since I’ve told you that the will is 
destroyed and that things are where they 
were before it was drawn?” 

“T shall accept Gregory’s proposal, pro- 
vided it remains the same—that we carry 
out Mr. Orrin’s last wish to the best of our 
ability.” 

Marcus considered this for a moment. 
“T see. Provided Gregory complies with 
the terms of the last will by first making 
over his inheritance to you.” 


was astonishing to Marcus. 


What 


Marcus said. 


THE SATURDAY 


Precisely. In the first place, if he were 
to take advantage of his sister’s criminal 
act, I wouldn't marry hin 
ditions, and all the other 
hang.”’ 

“Do you think that he will do that 
Marcus asked; ‘“‘the 
make over his inheritance to you.” 

“IT don’t know. 

It fortified Marcus’ strength in hun 


nature to know there was a woman like 


former, I mean 


Let’s ask him.” 





that, especially a young and pretty one 
He stepped to the door 
up, but Gregory 


Beatrice had gone 


was talking to a long- 
faced man in dark clothes whom Marcus 
correctly took to be the undertaker. 

‘Can you spare us a few moments when 
convenient, Mr. Orrin?’’ Marcus asked. 

Gregory nodded. “ Right away,” he said, 
and turning to the undertaker: ‘I believe 
that’s all for the moment. We will take the 
casket into Boston as soon as you are 
ready.”’ Then to Marcus: “Unless this is 
pressing, Mr. True, I’d better see my sister 
first. She said she had something impor- 
tant to tell me as soon as I'd finished with 
the undertaker.” 

“Please ask her to join us,’’ Marcus 
said. ‘This is a matter that has got to be 
settled right away, in order that I may 
know what course to take. I ought to be 
in Boston, but met Miss Orrin in Portland 
and came back with her.”’ 

Gregory sent Vogel for Beatrice. She 
came down immediateiy, her face tear- 
stained and her expression dazed. They 
went into the library, Marcus closing the 
doors behind him, then turning, he pre- 
sented Mary Brown to Beatrice. 

When they were seated Marcus said, 
““To make the position of us all as clear as 
possible, I shall have to start from the mo- 
ment of my last interview with Mr. Orrin 
and describe what has since happened up 
to this moment. I’ll be as brief as possible, 
so, please, don’t any of you interrupt.” 

Gregory looked surprised. He had, Mar- 
cus perceived, been kept in ignorance of 
everything but what Mary Brown haz felt 
herself obliged to tell him about her knowl- 
edge of his father’s intentions as expressed 
in the will. As Marcus now proceeded with 
his narrative, Gregory’s face described his 
varying emotions, which were principally 
of astonishments. But he did not inter- 
rupt, nor did either of the others. Then, as 
Marcus told of the way in which Beatrice 
had possessed herself of the will and de- 
stroyed it, Gregory’s expression became a 
mixture of amazement, horror and the 
effort to suppress an amusement that he 
naturally felt to be entirely out of order 

For once in his life Marcus was not pe- 
dantic. He told his story impersonally, in 
the forensic fashion of summing up a case 
by the judge upon the bench. All that he 
left out was his statement to Beatrice that 
he held himself responsible for any loss suf- 
fered by Mary Brown and that he was 
prepared to make it good. 

‘*What I now wish to know definitely,” 
Marcus concluded, ‘‘is whether or not Mr. 
Gregory Orrin intends to fulfill the spirit 
and intention expressed in his father’s will.”’ 

Gregory stared at Beatrice. “One of 
these days, sis, you'll land behind the bars 


or worse,” he said. ‘‘What have you got 


to say 

‘Nothing,’ Beatrice answered. 

“The point is this,” Marcus said: ‘In 
the first place, Mr. Orrin, do you believe 
my statement about the will?”’ 

Gregory looked surprised. “Of course,” 
he said. ‘‘Why shouldn't I?” 

“Then do you intend to fulfill its require- 
ments by transferring the inheritance left 
you in the terms of the former will to Miss 
Mary Brown, as soon as this will shall have 
been read and probated?” 

“Why, yes,” said Gregory. “What else 
could I do under the circumstances? I’m 
no hold-up, ever my sister is.”’ 

Beatrice, w! { been staring at Mary 
Brown, said nothing 

“Then,” said Marcus, “‘all I need say is 
that you are precisely the son to be ex- 
pected of so dist lished a gentleman as 
Mr. Orrin.” 
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Marcus felt a violent impulse to swear, 
and he was a thoroughly rect young 





man. Gregory looked startled 


““Oh, why do you want to say a thing 
like that?’’ he demanded angrily 

“Well, does she?” Beatrice insisted 

Gregory turned red. He looked appeal- 
ingly at Marcus, then said, ‘I move that 
question be stricken out 

“It’s a perfectly proper question,” Be- 
atrice said. “The answer to it might jus- 
tify my act to some extent. It would show 
my brother how far she trusts him.”’ 

Marcus looked helplessly at 
Brown, who said: 

‘I agree with Miss Orrin that she asks a 
perfectly proper question. The answer to 
it is that I do insist that Gregory make this 
transfer to me before I marry him.” 

Marcus’ heart sank as he caught the 
look of triumph on Beatrice’s face But he 
was a lawyer -a good lawyer—therefore 
did not find himself entirely 

“Permit me to point out,” he said, “that 
Miss Brown’s answer does not imply any 
doubt of Mr. Gregory Orrin’s good faith. 
It is merely because she insists in comply- 
ing to the letter with the spirit and inten- 
tion of Mr. Andrew Orrin’s last will and 
testament l 


Mary 


at a loss. 


This, as we have all agreed, 
was to the effect that Miss Mary Brown 
was to inherit the money in question un- 
conditionally.’ 

Beatrice’s smile inspired Marcus for the 
first time with the urge to 


maltreat a 

woman, to slap her, box her ears or worse. 

Gregory looked profoundly disturbed. 
“Need you insist he asked of Mary 


“Tf only to shut up this bandit of a 


grown 
sister of mine?”’ 

‘I thought,”’ said Mary 
we had agreed on what Mr 
stated.”’ 

‘Well, so we have gut, if 


convince Beatrice, you might 


that 
True had just 


Brow n, 


only to 
make this 


concession On my assurance to make the 


transfer immediately we are married.”’ 
Mary Brown answered evenly. ‘And if 
I don’t? Would you still want to marry 


me. 

Gregory flushed hotly. “I don’t think 
any man with self-respect would want to 
marry a woman who did not trust in his 
good faith,”’ he answe red. 

“I do,’”’ Mary Brown answered evenly 
“but I don’t wish to be required to prove 
my trust in it.”’ 

Here, so far as Marcus could perceive, 
was a stalemate. 
thrown a monkey wrench into the cogs and 
jammed them. He could have tor 
hair—and hers. 


Beatrice seemed to have 
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SHARING FIRST PLACE WITH CADILLAC 


W hen comparisons are suggested between lesser cars and the La 


Salle. it will pay to remember that the General Motors Corpora- 


tion manufacturer of the leading automobiles in sail grade — 


iles. The 
La Salle sh: res with Cadillac the famous 90-degree, V- type, 


eight-cylinder engine — together with first place in the fine car field. 


FOR A SMALL DOWN PAYMENT with the appraisal value of your 
: PI it 

used « ar ace eptable as cash—you may possess a LaSalle on the liberal term-payment 

plan of the General Motors A cceptance Corporation—the famous G. M. A j pla n. 


is behind the creation of this especial valee in automo 
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another, the muddling of it is entirely my lhere’s no train for a couple of hours yet 
own careless fault. I’ve already said a I know it,’’ Marcus sa It got a bit 
much to your sister.”’ thick for me back there 


‘What about Miss Brown?” Gregory lhe sheriff nodded. ‘‘ You don’t need t 
asked. ‘‘As things frame up, she stand me. You just get down and sit on the 








to lose quite a lot.” porch with me a spell and | et you ove 
““*Frame up’ is exact,”’ Marcus quoted ome train time Better than hang 
angrily, ‘“‘but Miss Brown does not stand round the railroad statior 
to lose anything at all through my silly [’l!] do that, sheriff, on one conditior 
negligence. As the junior member of the I can gue Shan't talk about what 
law firm of Parker, White & True, I have happened over yonde I'll go ba i few 
the honor to state here and now that this years and reminisce a mite. That's alu 
firm is good for any loss to her sustained othin’ 
through the freely admitted error of one of Marcus got dowr he weather had 
its partners.” turned warm, and it was pleasant and baln 
Gregory gave a long low whistle, under under the big elms with their feathery baby 
his breath. He stared at Marcus with a leaves. The sheriff } ed Ma big 
new and sudden admiration. ‘‘Some class, porch rocker, that throne belov f fishe 
I’ll say.”’ men, insisting that he rest his heels upor 
Mary Brown had stiffened in her chair. the ra If it had not been for his hot and 
She also stared wonderingly at Marcus. ching head and a disagreeable singing ir 
Then she said shortly, “‘That’s absurd his ears, Marcus would have found himself 
I shouldn't touch a cent of it.’ completely at rest. There w so some 


“I beg to differ with you, Miss Brown,” thing comforting about the strong and 
Marcus answered. ‘‘The situation is pre simple personality of the big rugged New 
cisely the same as if your banker—let us Englander with whom he found hims¢ 
say, for instance, the late Mr. Orrin— were “Feel like a drir ’ asked the sheriff 
to have received from your lawyer negoti hospitably. “‘Gotsome hummin’ good cider 


able securities of an equivalent value to down cellar 




































place to your account, then had carelessly ‘Thanks, my head’s humming quite 
mislaid or been robbed of them while on enough right now,’’ Marcus said 
his way to place them in safe deposit. Don’t The sheriff gave |} a quick keen lo 
you think he would have made good t} that did not miss the abrasion on his jaw 
loss, even if a receipt for these securitic now turning a thunder-squall blue How 
nad not yet been forwarded?’ about some esh buttern he asked 
Mary did not answer. There was, as all ‘That would -be rd Marcus ad 
present felt bound to admit, no othe ar mitted 
wer th iffirmative one Marcus con *"Melia!”’ the erifl led a tidy and 
tinued |} fl) “Since the person who ha pretty girl who brougnt immediately two 
caused all this trouble now appears to have brimming glasses of t fishermen’s de 
destroyed the good accord that might have pyrit especialy be the elas », With ar 
peen expected to remedy it, and in thu teri Che pair drank with re h_ then cet 
doing has produced a deadlock, there down the glasses on the r eside ther 
eems nothing more tor me to say at thi The heriff gave Marcus a model for con 
moment I shall therefore ask Mr. Orrir lort, his long lean bod na hammocked 
for a car to take me to the railroad station.”’ position, heels well over the rall, elbows or 
‘But I say, hold on a minute,” Gregory the broad arm rest, the brim of his felt hat 
protested. “TI is all entirely wrong.’’ pulled low to shield the glare and furnish 
He glared angrily at } f Why the over from h the keen g eyes might 
devil couldn’t you keep out of it, Bee?”’ peer 
“It has been entirely wrong from the I'll certainly miss Andrew Orrin,” said 
moment the will was signed and I left fe the sheriff. ‘‘ We were pretty good friends 
the railroad with it, afoot,’”” Marcu Ll r} he the st time since he settled 
and that was where I started it. What- here seventeen years ago we've missed our 
ever has since happened ts the result of n ‘ summer fishin’ t1 Phat was most! 
own fault."” He glanced at the clock. what he for 
There is a train to Boston in about two Mar if h ol recollection, one o 
hours, and I should rather, under the cir- the many minor bequests of the original 
( at the ition than here \ 1d wi h had rer ned that rea 
I don’t blame you,” he nd to my good friend David Clar n 
aid quietly “But thi l not fina t a atlectionate mem<¢ ry ol our many de ght 
long shot Don’t ti that ful fishing trips together, all of n ngling 
you are going to star i equipment, with n I on this spor 
beyond what you've fromthe cedar boat we have so often used, the 
this wild woman of a si inabout car purchased for the expeditions 
Marcus did not trust himself to answer inland, the privilege for life of fishing in all 
He was getting angrier every moment, and ponds, lakes and streams of which I have 
he felt a little sick. He bowed stiffly to purchased the fishing rights, including the 
Mary Brown, then to Beatrice, who wa home lake, and hfe annuity of five hundred 
taring at him with a curious expre or daoilars, t he expended in pursuit of our 
that Marcus did not try to analyz He f te pastime or in such other recreation 
vent out Gregory rang for a car and he may desire to indulge 
Marcus presently found himself gliding There seemed no reason for not quoting 
over the road entirely oblivious of scenery t nearly as he could remember, and in 
that the day before had so delighted hir } vague state of mind Marcus did not 
J t before the station was reached there re hether there w or not He did so 
stood on the side of the road at the edge of | The sheriff tened, profoundly moved 
the little town a fine old inn that dated Phat e Andrew Orrir You get to 
rom Colonial days and that still preserved | ell, off fishin’, if he’s 
quaintness, within as well as without the me general breed 
| e many of its } nda, part saved ( f 
the lact tha t was on a branc! nd not Ne I ‘ me 
e state road, it had escaped the vu - gy mos ed 
zation of so many such hostelries, serving ind t 
n the summer as a fi s resort and ett t 
n the winter having a cuenteie of the con ! Want I 
fortably circumstanced oO Brow? 
men, amongst them Sheriff iv \ t,”” Ms IS Said 
ower. This attractive or i It: ! et exactly e that 
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AQ TOW dental au- 
thorities point 
to a viscous film that 
forms on teeth as the 
chief enemy of healthy 
teeth and gums. Toa 
stubborn film ordinary 
brushing alone will not 
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As a result, on den- 
tal advice, the tooth 
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Removing film on teeth is accorded high importance by the modern dentist 


by high dental authority and embodied in a 
tooth paste called Pepsodent. 


CurDLEs AND ReMoves Fitm— 
FirMs THE GuMs 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. Then 
removes it in gentle safety to enamel. 

At the same time, it acts to firm the gums— 
Pepsodent provides, for this purpose, the most 
recent dental findings in gum protection sci- 
ence knows today. Pepsodent also multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva. And thus aids in 
neutralizing mouth acids as they form. 


It multiplies the starch digestant of the saliva 








Lhe charm of smiles depends on sparkling teeth, and for 


those Pepsodent can be counted on invariably 


So Pepsodent is chosen for its unique therapeutic and prophylactic qualities. 


Thus combats starch deposits which might 


otherwise ferment and form acids. 


No other method known to present-day sci- 
ence embodies protective agents like those con- 


tained in Pepsodent. 


PLease Accept PepsopENT TEsT 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10 days. Note how thor- 
oughly film is removed. The teeth gradually 
lighten as film coats go. Then for 10 nights 
massage the gums with Pepsodent, using your 
finger tips; the gums then should start to firm 
and harden. 

At the end of that time, we believe you will 
agree, that next to regular dental care, Pepso- 
dent, the quality dentifrice, provides the utmost 
science has discovered for better teeth and gums. 
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i of his service that he didn’t like to think 
nh about. That happened to a lot of our best 
iW soldiers in the last war.” 





‘“‘Precisely,’’ said the sheriff. ‘‘I know 

¢ two young fellows like that. Both got fine 

war records too. They love to talk about 

it as much as a dog that’s been run over 
»ves to run barkin’ in front of a car.” 

He changed the tcpic for that of fishing, 
then said presently, in a droning voice that 
appeared to have a somnolent effect on 
Marcus, “I’m sure gratified to know that 
Andrew Orrin remembered his promise to 
leave me that old book of Izaak Walton’s. 
When I die it’s to land in a glass case. I 
reckon I’ll know it to recite by then.” 

He rambled on, soothing as the murmur 
of a mill dam. Glancing presently at Mar- 
cus he frowned a little, noted his flushed 
face, the growing discoloration under his 
jaw. ‘*Toothache—uh-huh—that too,” 
muttered the sheriff under his breath. Had 
he been a doctor the sheriff would also have 
noticed with concern the young man’s rapid 
shallow but stertorous breathing. As it 
was, he merely said to himself: ‘All in.” 

Presently, observing Marcus to have 
hy dropped into a doze, the sheriff glanced 
\ down at the brief case Marcus had laid 
The sheriff’s 











carelessly beside his chair. 


y H long arm dropped and his hand drew up the 
( flap. Separating the partitions with one 
{ finger the sheriff observed them to be 


empty. His frown deepened, a straight 
gash drew itself perpendicularly between 
his heavy brows to the root of his nose. He 
} glanced again at Marcus’ jaw. 

| “*Can’t hardly believe it,’’ he said to him- 
} | self. ‘‘Even if she always was a two-fisted 
tomboy. Hoped she’d grow up into a 
young lady, but it sure looks as if she’d 
grown plumb crooked ”’—this last a paradox 
in his silent soliloquy that quite escaped his 
notice. ‘‘ Well, here certainly is hell to pay 
and the question is who’s fixin’ to foot the 
bill.””. His granite eyes, that had turned a 
colder shade, fastened on Marcus’ flushed 
face. The sheriff nodded imperceptibly. 
In the hills instincts approaching reason 
are not limited to foxhounds. 

For a few moments the sheriff sat lean- 
ing forward, elbow on knee, chin on 
big-boned knuckles, gray eyes distant, unfo- 
cused, the perfect model for such another 
1 | masterpiece as Rodin’s Le Penseur, but 
symbolic of New England, her early rugged 
native sons. A red squirrel ran up the trunk 
\e of a venerable elm almost against the porch 
and chattered down scoldingly, es if to 
determine whether this immobile object 
was a live man. 

Then, suddenly, the sheriff roused him- 
self. He leaned over and laid his big hand 
on Marcus’ shoulder. ‘ Mr. True.”’ 

Marcus’ head came up with a 
‘‘What—oh, train time?”’ 

“Not for a half hour yet. Say, Mr. True, 
I know I’m breakin’ my agreement about 
rehashin’ last night’s doin’s and this morn- 
j ing’s. But I don’t believe for a second that 
\ Bee Orrin destroyed that will.”’ 

yi 
y 


So 


jer. 





As a shot in the dark it was as good as 

("! ever in his earlier days the sheriff had made 
Ny on antlered buck. Marcus stared at him 
half stupidly, then said, “‘She did, though.”’ 

‘How do you know? 
and out, I take it.” 

‘Sure was. But when I came round . 
say, who’s been talking?” 

““Nev’ mind. What did you see when 
you came round?”’ 

Marcus pushed back his hair 
smoke, and paper cinders.” 
; ‘*Much paper cinders?” 
ah “No, I don’t think so. 


You were down 


“Some 








4 I didn't notice 
hy particularly. I was too groggy.” 
At ‘“‘How many pages to that document?” 
vie asked the sheriff. 
" “Eleven. It was a copy of the former 
i will that Mr. Orrin wanted to scan through. 
| , The new part was only one page.” 
i “And you think she burned the whole 
{;" business?’’ asked the sheriff. 


‘*Why not?” 
“Why should she? Why not burn only 
the new part and leave the other?’’ 
“To save time, I suppose.”’ 












THE SATURDAY 


That’s no good. It would take longer.’ 

“Well, maybe she wanted to make a 
clean job of it, and thought that 
night be the only one at al] There 
certain restrictions that would not obtain 
if Mr. Orrin had died intestate. In that 
case his property would go unconditional] 
to the nearest of kin—his children 
natural heirs.”’ 

** All the same,”’ said the sheriff, “I can’t 
believe that Bee Orrin destroyed that will.”’ 

“What do you think, then?” Marcus 
stared at him stupidly. He seemed in fact 
to find difficulty in keeping his mind on 
what the sheriff was saying. 

“T think she shoved the will under he, 
clothes, down her dress, or something,”’ 
said the sheriff slowly; ‘“‘then burned a 
scrap of paper to fool you.” 

Marcus stared at him stupidly. ‘‘ Well, I 
don’t,”’ he said, and let his head fall against 
the chair back again. His eyes closed. 

‘*Bee Orrin,”’ said the sheriff, 
ways wild as White Mountain 
But no more mean nor treacherous. 
a lot more open, too, and all firm ground. 
No quicksands in her topography.” 

“’Fraid you're partisan for that family, 
sheriff,"””» Marcus mumbled, without open- 
ing his eyes. 

The sheriff did not answer. He sat 
stroking his chin. From time to time his 
eyes rested anxiously on Marcus, now pro- 
foundly asleep again. There came the purr 
and rumble of an approaching car. The 
sheriff looked round to see one of the Orrin 
roadsters, with Gregory driving. It slowed 
to take the sharp turn. Beatrice was in the 
back. 

Her face did not iook right to the sheriff 
There was something wrong with its color 
scheme, the eyes too intense a 
and girt about with black shadows. A 
woman would have recognized the after- 
math of anguished weeping. With the 
quick lithe movement of one of the pan- 
thers that years before had roamed the 
forests of that region, the sheriff slid out of 
his rocker, slipped down the steps and 
hand. Gregory saw him and 
came toastop. Both he and Beatrice then 
caught sight of Marcus, who had not 
stirred. Gregory looked questioningly at 
the sheriff. 


teposin’ a 


copy 


were 
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ana 


“was al- 
scenery. 


She's 


violet, 


raised his 


trifle,” said the sheriff 


**All wore out.”” He glanced at Beatrice. 
‘Funny, ain’t it, Bee?”’ 
“We came to take him back to the 


house,” Gregory said. ‘“‘Everything was 
stalled when he left, but we’ve changed al 
that. True is right, sheriff. His 
name, I mean.” 

“Guess he’s right clear through,” said 
the sheriff. ‘‘Name and everything. I 
spotted him for a game bird first flush. 
And it looks to me like he’s been handed a 
mighty raw deal.” 

taw is no word for it,’ Beatrice said 


breathlessly. totten — putrid 


“Oh, shut up, Bee!’’ Gregory inter- 
rupted. ‘‘Do you think he will come, Mr. 
Clark?” 


‘‘Guess so. He don’t seem to bear much 


malice, hatred and all uncharitableness. 
Merely dreadful sore—soul, mind and jaw- 
bone His gray gimlet eyes bored into 


‘‘Not that he’ssaid so. He hasn't 
thing.” 

“No great need, was there?” 
murmured 


**Not such 


ot a detective, 


told me one 
Beatrice 
a heap. I’m no great shakes 
but I know the woods. Ama- 
like Mr. True.”’ 

of the earth,” Gregory 


toor nature student too 


‘He’s the salt 








said ferve ‘A gentleman and sports- 
mar and so is Mary Brown.”’ The 
mixed genders passed ignored. ‘‘ Wake him 
ip, will you? Tell him everything's all 
' and we're sorry and ashamed.” 

The sheriff nodded, turned and went 
back up onto the porch. ‘ Mr. True.” 

Marcus roused with a jerk, stared at the 
sheriff with eyes that had become blood- 


shot. ‘Train All right.’’ 

‘Gregory and Beatrice Orrin are here,”’ 
said the sheriff gently. “They want you 
th them to the house. 
ed up right.” 


should go back 
} 


\verything’s all { 





EVENING POST 





“Oh, is it?’ 


Mar us winced with 





His face was a dusky red Well, ther 
what do they want of me?’’ He did 1 
seem to see Gregory and Beatrice, or if so 
appeared to ignore them 

Gregory ( <d out, ‘“‘We want first t 





offer our apologies, Mr. True! Then to as 
you to attest some signatures ar i affix your 
seal of notary And we think you 

rest 


Marcus stared at him. “I was 








going fis } with Mr. ¢ } 

“but duty before pleasure.” He 

little, then started for the steps not alto 
gether steady. The sheriff was watcl 
him alertly, a darker frown on his lean f 
Gregory turned in his seat 


r 
} , 
.‘ had prescribed 
t t 





a section of his stone fe 


and 


needed it 


Lord knows he 








seatrice did not answer she watched 
Marcus narrowly as he came down the 
path His eyes, though ongested about 
the irises, were singularly bright, but tl 
was a strained look about them. He stum 


bled a little, then laughed with a queer 
high note 
“What was ir 
I'd better keep out of any fur 
mentary bungling.”’ 
seemed for the first time 


that buttermilk, sheriff 

ther docu- 
He reached the car, 
to ca 
Beatrice, and stopped short in 
frowning. “Well 
my late 


case. 


teh sight of 
his tracks, 


look Whos here 


hold on, where's my brief 


rumbled the sheriff, 
Marcus clutched it 


stepped up to enter the car, 


‘Here you are, sir,” 
and gave it to him 
closely, then 
stumbled and made anothe 
watching Beatrice. 


- off } 
etiort, warily 


He sank back on the 


seat beside her, looking dazed 


Gregory leaned out. ‘What's he had? 
he whispered to the sheriff 
‘“*Buttermilk,”’ the sheriff's voice was 


deep growl. His face might now have been 


posed by Landseer for one of his hounds 





“Only buttermilk 
wallop on the jaw.”’ 
Gregory drew in his breath quickly. His 
face turned white. ‘“‘Did he te 
that?” 
**Not one word. 


i you about 


No need, was there? He 


wouldn’t have, anyhow. And listen, so 
the less said the better, I reckon.”’ 
Gregory stiffened. ‘Will you come 


along?”’ 
“No.” The 
rumble. ‘‘You beat it 
right to bed. Keep that he-nurse, 
I'll send Doc Miles right out. Then I may 


leave town for a spell. This might be 


sheriff's voice sank to a low 


back and get him 


Simpsor 


a po 
mind our P’s and 
Q’s, but right now it’s a doctor's.” 
““Good Lord—you thin} Pm 
“T don’t want to think—any 
More’n that, I don’t want to know any 
thing. } 


lice job later, unless we 


Keep your mouths shut, all of you 


He’s headin’ out for delirium, and what a 


man babbles in delirium ain’t admissibl 
testimony. Maybe you better get shut 
Simpson, though. Get 
and hope for the best.” 

His face ghastly, Gregory started, tu 
the car and headed back over the road 
Marcus, on the back seat, | 


case closely to his chest, | 


voir r ‘ Greg 
goin now, reg 





on Beatrice, who seemed on the 
suffocation. 
what the she 


kept at the extreme end of the seat 


She had overheard n 
riff had just said Mar 
from her. The eed of the car increast 
They toppe larise from W there Was ar 
entrancing view of the lake beneath, ar 
the lane i he eed appeared to refre 


Mar 1s 








wront good old sheriff did t give 
me anyt g¢ alcoholic, and I’m not get 
brain fe is he seemed t ‘ It 
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H better shave” —the peak 
After 
you shave, shake a little Fougére 
Royale After-Shaving Lotion 
into your hand, and apply it to 
your face. It heals, soothes, 
and cools the skin, particularly 
after you've shaved close. It re- 
stores moisture to the skin and 


of luxurious satisfaction 


invigorates the tissues. 
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| nothing much. 


THE SATURDAY 


Beatrice looked isfinitely relieved, though 
still dubious. ‘I hope so,” she said. 

“No question. Night before last I 
worked straight through until daylight on 
a rather complicated case that Mr. White 
had charge of when he was taken suddenly 
| ill the day before with acute indigestion, or 
ptomaines. When I'd finished I went for a 
walk to clear my head. When I got back I 
| received word that your father wished one 
of us to run out immediately, and there 
seemed nobody to go but myself, unfortu- 
nately. And last night ——” Marcus hesi- 
tated. 

“Was one long nightmare, 


” 


Beatrice 


| said, “in which I was the horrid phantasm.” 


“Phantasm?” Marcus raised his eye- 
brows. ‘‘That seems to me scarcely the 
word.” 

“Well, let’s not argue it just now,” 
Beatrice said soothingly. ‘“‘Try to rest. 
I’m too glad that you’re feeling better. 


EVENING POST 


Mr. Clark frightened me nearly to death. 
Are you sure you haven’t fever?” She 
reached for his wrist. 

“Tf I have,” Marcus said, “it’s merely 
fatigue products’ poisoning. That little nap 
helped, though it was hard to get awake. 
This rush of cool air is like a bath.” 

Gregory looked back. His handsome 
face cleared a little from its heavy burden 
of care. Marcus gave him a slight reassur- 
ing smile. Gregory’s mouth twitched. 

“Some sportsman, I’l! say. You must 
have a magnificent opinion of us. Well, 
let’s hope we may be able to improve on it 
some day.” 

“You've already started,’’ Marcus said, 
“and my brain is clearing and cooling with 
every furlong.” 

They reached the house all too quickly 
for Marcus, though he felt by this time 
wonderfully revived. As they drew up 
under the old-fashioned porte-cochére, 


July 2, 1927 


Mary Brown came out. Her face, serene 
under the most trying stresses through 
which she had so shortly passed, wore now 
a baffled look. 

“I’m glad you came back, Mr. True,’ 
she said, evidently noticing nothing to cause 
alarm in Marcus’ appearance. “Part of 
your case against Miss Orrin—some ways 
the worst part, appears to have broken 
down.”’ 

Marcus met this statement gamely. 
“I’m very glad to hear it,’’ he said quietly. 
“What is the nature of the fresh evi- 
dence?” 

“One of the faculty at Vassar called up 
on the phone to ask if Miss Orrin had ar- 
rived, and to inquire after Mr. Orrin. In 
talking with her, she told me that she had 
seen Miss Orrin off herself, to catch the mid- 
night train at Albany.” 


’ 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


THz GOLDEN STALLION 


weaknesses of their ancestors in quite as 
marked a manner as theirstrength. One of 


| the weaknesses of the Fair Play strain has 
| been what would be classed in a human as 


nervous indigestion. 

Man o’ War inherited this and so did his 
half brother, Playfellow, the cause of one 
of the most famous lawsuits brought about 
by a horse deal. 

Playfellow was bought by Harry Sin- 
clair from James Johnson, the horseman 
who so coveted Man o’ War. Shortly after 
the purchase Sinclair brought suit against 
Johnson for the return of the purchase 
money. The oil man declared that Play- 


| fellow was not a sound horse, but that he 


was a cribber and a wind-sucker. This 
suit was of intense interest to horsemen. 
It went to the very roots of horse trading. 
The tradition had been that the buyer of a 
horse took him with the caveat emptor un- 
derstanding. During the trial testimony 


| was offered to show that indigestion was 
para- | 


common to horses of the Fair Play strain. 
It was pointed out that even the great 
Man o’ War wasa sufferer from the ailment 
inherited from the same great sire. But in 
the end the caveat emptor tradition was 
upset and Johnson was ordered to take 
back the horse and to restore the purchase 
money. 


Johnson’s trainers wield hard with 


| Playfellow in the effort to vindicate the 


contention that he was a sound animal. 
But the half brother of Man o’ War showed 
He looked like Man o’ War, 
but under the satin bay coat he had noth- 
ing that resembled his great brother. His 
fame consisted solely of being the horse 
over whom the age-old legend of horse 
trading was destroyed. 


An Unofficial Beating 


Man o’ War was a great eater. In train- 
ing he would consume thirteen quarts of 
oats a day, with carrots and plenty of hay. 
He ate quickly and voraciously. It was this 
bolting of the food that caused the indiges- 
tion, Feustel decided. The trainer tried 
several subterfuges to make the greedy 
animal take his time with his feed, but as 
many a trainer has put it: “You cannot 
talk to a horse and he cannot talk to you. 
Some of them can almost talk, but almost 
is not enough.” 

Feustel finally evolved a special bit that 
Man o’ War carried when feeding. He 
fought against it at first, but the trainer 
was firm. Eventually it achieved results. 
The trouble that threatened Man o’ War 
from his diet passed, but he always had to 
be watched. 

According to the records of the American 
turf, Man o’ War was beaten only once in 
his swift career. Unofficially he was beaten 
twice. In fact the golden stallion was de- 
feated in the very first race he ran with a 
real jockey up and before a small but very 
gallery. This was at the Riddle farm 


select 


(Continued from Page 15) 


near Berlin, Maryland, when Man o’ War 
was a yearling. There was another golden- 
chestnut yearling at the farm at this time, 
Golden Broom, son of The Manager. He 
was an even more beautiful horse than 
Man o’ War, for he was of a lighter shade 
of golden chestnut, with a white blaze on 
his forehead and four white stockings. 
Golden Broom was owned by Mrs. Walter 
Jeffords, a niece of Mrs. Riddle. 

Naturally on a breeding farm in a horse 
country the differences of opinion as to the 
merits of the two colts necessitated a race. 
Besides, it was time when both of these 
colts had to be given a taste of their game 
in real earnest. The match race was ar- 
ranged with ail the ceremony and gravity 
attendant upon a match race at Saratoga 
or Belmont Park. There was lacking only 
the packed grand stand and the lawn clut- 
tered up with the frenzied betters and 
bookmakers. 


A Family Affair 


I do not mean that this was an absolutely 
amateur affair, and therefore innocuous. 
Perhaps there never was and never will be 
a horse race without betting. There must 
be betting of some sort, with the flashing 
of the bills or the penciling of the slips and 
the hoarse whisper of the oral wagering. 

There was betting among the members of 
the Riddle and Jeffords families. There was 
plenty of wagering in the stables. The 
country people who were admitted to the 
little track on the farm for the match race 
caught the fever of it. For the most part 
it was even-money betting, for there were 
no past performances from which to gather 
the frequently deceiving form of the horses. 
Here were only two beautiful golden- 
chestnut colts in their first race, a challenge 
to sporting blood and instincts. They were 
pressing their bets as the two jockeys moved 
them up to the starting barrier, for this 
training track had all the equipment of 
the big race course. 

Johnny Loftus rode Man o’ War, and he 
wore the Riddle silks. Eddie Ambrose was 
riding Golden Broom, and he was decked 
in the silks of the Jeffords stable. Both 
colts were a little restive. This was new to 
them. They had seen no crowds before. 
But when they reached the barrier, Man 
o’ War seemed to become suddenly quite 
calm. 

This race was for three-eighths of a 
mile—just a dash for the babies. They 
were off together beautifully. But in a few 
jumps Golden Broom forged ahead by 
inches, but steadily. In two-eighths of a 
mile Golden Broom had gained a little 
more than a length, while Man o’ War was 


, 


pounding ste: dily with long strides behind. 
Golden Broom won by the length, but Man 
o’ War was coming steadily. If it had been 
for another eighth—but then it was for 
only three-eighths. Man o’ War was beaten 
in his very first race, but that only seemed 
to start the argument all over again. 

The hardiest of the thoroughbreds is at 
the best one of the most delicate living 
creatures. For instance, there is the story 
of one of the progeny of Man o’ War. This 
colt was an absolute replica of the golden 
stallion. The proud owner was exhibiting 
him in his stall, rejoicing in the legend 
that every great stallion reproduces him- 
self just once. 

“‘And this is the reproduction,” he was 
saying boastfully. “‘I would not take $259,- 
000 for that colt as he stands.” 

Even as he spoke the nervous thorough- 
bred shied and kicked himself. A little 
later he was limping and there was terror 
in the stables lest this slight hurt would 
lead to the eventual breaking down of this 
$250,000 worth of horseflesh. 

Something like this happened to Man 
o’ War as a yearling. He cut one of his 
legs against a fence and went slightly lame. 
His owner was worried. It might mean 
that he would be ruined for racing on the 
flat. For a while they considered seriously 
making a jumper out of Man o’ War. Such 
inconsequential things might have changed 
the destiny of the golden stallion. But the 
injury to Man o’ War was slight and he 
continued with his education. 

In the stables the race horses seldom are 
called by the names given them in the stud- 
book. Each has his nickname. They called 
Man o’ War “‘ Big Red,” because of his size 
and color; and later the nickname was 
shortened to just plain ‘‘Red.’’ Of course, 
only his intimate friends and acquaintances 
called him that, and he soon got to recog- 
nize it and would come running at the call 
of ‘“‘Hey, Red.” 


Horse Talk 


In the stables Big Red was friendly and 
democratic, but he soon learned to know 
when his work days were due. On those 
days Red seemed to sense the impending 
excitement and discomfort. Once saddled 
he insisted on being walked around in the 
paddock. These were the only moments 
when he was fractious or irritable, and he 
insisted on his walk. It was as though he 
had figured out this manner of calming his 
nerves. 

Johnny Loftus, his first jockey, once 
tried to argue with him and to hurry him 
out of the paddock. In an instant Man 0’ 
War became the wild colt he was when they 
first saddled him. He reared so swiftly that 
he almost threw his jockey off. As he 
reared and plunged he narrowly missed 
crashing intoa pump. It wassome time be- 
fore he could be calmed down. After that 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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The dollar is worth less than half what 
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The Tread Mark 
of Successful 
Balloon Tire design 
Since low inflation puts the 


weight of the tire on the 
shoulders instead of the 
center of the tread, you can 
see why this design delivers 


such remarkable mileage. 


. 


Che center is free from rub- 
. 1 1 


ber which could push the 
surrounding tre ad out of 


[he shoulders are broad 
and heavy—-three times 


the center area—with the 
> safety edges securing 100% 
ntact and biting grip on 

the road 
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will your next tires give you ? 


Examine this chart and you will 
understand more clearly how Good- 
rich gives you added seasons of serv- 
ice from your next Silvertowns. 


Vd Water Curinc makes possible a new 
are thee vempera- and finer standard of uniformity inthe 
ind ¢.cater cared ore afer  Gistribution of heat during curing. 
By other curing methods, all vul- 
canizing heat is forced through the tire from the outside. 


But by the Water Cure, Goodrich now applies half 
the heat to the tread—and the other half inside the tire. 


By this costlier process, Goodrich insures a stronger, 
tougher bond between the tread, breaker strip and 
plies, eliminating ply separation, because no part is 
over-cooked—no part is under-cured. 


Combined with this inner strength and toughness, you 

get the brilliant success of the Goodrich balloon tread 

design—with its proven principles of wear-prevention, 

tested by millions of miles on owners’ cars. 

THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 «+ AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Ontario 
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‘.. finest of tobacco ... sweet-tasting ... mellow... mild 


.. what a real foundation for cigar satisfaction! And to make this enjoyment complete, a fine, generous, 


invincible size... free-smoking ... even-burning ... as cool as a breeze from the sea 
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Continued from Page 64 

no one ever questioned the right of Man o’ 
War to his little constitutional before his 
work. He made it quite plain that he knew 
what was good for himself, and they never 
tried to hurry him again. Mano’ War was 
satisfied that he had been understood, for 
he never acted up like that in a paddock 
again 

If Man o’ War actually had crashed into 
that pump, the cost of a thoroughbred at- 
tempting to express himself would have 
been something like an even $1,000,000 to 
Samuel Riddle. The trainers insist that 
when a normal horse does anything of that 
sort it is his way of attempting to explain 
something. An accurate interpreter of 
thoroughbreds could write his own con- 
tract for the money he could save in broken- 
down horses. 

At the post Man o’ War was a golden 
tornado gathering for the rush. He fretted 
and fumed to be away. They used to say of 
Dempsey that he always was on his toes, al- 
ways ready to slip from an invisible leash. 
Man o’ War was the terror of the plunging, 
kicking field at the post. He was not a 
mean colt, but he was always overeager. 
He wanted to be off and have it over with. 

He hated assistant starters, with their 
hard hands and their bull whips. Once he 
dragged one of them for a full two furlongs, 
shaking at the dead weight that could not 
drag down his great head. Mars Cassidy, 
the veteran starter, understood and sym- 
pathized. He never would let one of his 
men go near the head of Man o’ War. 
Cassidy, too, was a fighter and he could 
read the heart of another fighter. 

In the spring of 1919, Man o’ War was a 
very sick colt. They shipped him to Pim- 
lico from the Glen Riddle Farm with a 
dozen others, and all of them were down 
with the influenza, which has a habit of 
sweeping through stables. Louis Feustel, 
the trainer, who acted as nurse to Big Red, 
said that he had a temperature of 106. 

Many thoroughbreds, once attacked by 
this complaint, never fully recover their 
stamina. But Man o’ War fought off this 
illness before any of his stable mates, and 
his convalescence was more rapid. Once he 
started to work out again, Feustel was cer- 
tain that he had lost nothing of his speed 
and his staying power. On the contrary, 
Man o’ War seemed to develop more 
rapidly from that time. It was as though 
he had merely passed through a period of 
growing pains. He filled out quickly and 
began to reach those proportions that made 
them speak of him, when he made his last 
appearance in public at a Philadelphia horse 
show, as ‘‘the picture horse.”” His appe- 
tite, too, became more voracious, and Feus- 
tel frequently had to give him his home 
remedies for that nervous indigestion of his. 


Big Red by Hisself 


As yet, of course, Man o’ War was un- 
tried. He was merely one of those Fair 
Play colts, whose pedigree gave promise of 
certain performances. The fact that he had 
been through the flu added some doubt as 
to his ability to fulfill any of those promises. 
He worked out with the Riddle string as 
merely one of the string, in company with 
horses famous enough for the hour, but 








whose performances long since have been 
dimmed in the eternal golden light of the 
performances of Man o’ War. But all this 
time Big Red was learning his business and 
his people. Before he ever won a race he 
was a stable favorite. Exercise boys loved 
to be near Big Red. He was always “rar- 
ing to go,”’ they said. 

Man o’ War was brought to Belmont 
Park with the Riddle string in 1919. Sir 
Barton, owned by Commander J. k. L. 
Ross, the Canadian sportsman, was the 
reigning three-year-old at the time, and the 
merits of Billy Kelly and Eternal were in 
the process of being settled. At that meet 
Sir Barton won both the Withers and the 
Belmont. 

Major August Belmont, out of the serv- 
ice, had reorganized his racing stable. By 
this time he had almost forgotten the Fair 
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Play colt that he had tried to keep. Man 
o’ War was being schooled assiduously with 
the Riddle horses under the direction of 
Louis Feustel, for the time was due when he 
had to show whether or not he was a race 
horse. He first was entered in one of those 
overnight dashes for maiden two-year-olds, 
detested by the starters and regarded with 
contempt by the average better. In one of 
these events the matter of form is utterly 
absent. They come at the end of a long day, 
and when they are run, the regulars of the 
race tracks already are on their way to the 
trains or standing ready to dart for the 
exits. 

They were a long time at the post, even 
for a field of maiden two-year-olds. When 
finally they broke, a red-gold streak came 
out of the swirl and began to forge ahead 
with long, regular strides, with Johnny 
Loftus up. The distance between this red- 
gold streak and the bunch widened. It was 
no race at all. 

‘‘What is the name of the Riddle one?’ 
demanded a railbird. ‘‘ Who is he by?” 

“‘He’s by hisself,” replied a negro 
swipes. “‘ And there ain’t anybody ever go- 
ing to get near him. | got five dollars right 


’ 


. ” 
on his nose. 


The Two Best Bets 


Man o’ War was all by himself at the fin- 
ish. Hewon, pulled up. One of the Mano’ 
War colts since was entered in the records 
under the name By Hisself because of this 
story. 

There were two great two-year-olds that 
year. The other was Golden Broom, Man 0’ 
War’s rival and conqueror of the yearling 
days in the little track at the Glen Riddle 
Farm. Both colts were in the family. 
Golden Broom was the property of Walter 
Jeffords, the husband of Mrs. Samuel Rid- 
dle’s niece, 

Because of this the family had agreed 
that they would divide all the big stakes in 
this way—they would not enter the colts 
against each other. Each member of the 
family was convinced that his colt was the 
better. Naturally under these conditions 
such an agreement could not last long, par- 
ticularly at Saratoga, where sporting blood 
courses more rapidly than at any other place 
in the world. It was at a family dinner at 
Saratoga where the agreement was broken 
by mutual consent, and it was agreed that 
both colts were to be entered in the Sanford 
Memorial. This was to be the duel to the 
death between Man o’ War and Golden 
Broom. There was to be only one prince of 
the blood, and this race was to decide it. 

There were seven of the greatest juve- 
niles of the time to start, but somehow the 
feeling was that this was to be in reality a 
match race between the two golden chest- 
nuts, Man o’ War and Golden Broom. It 
filled the course at Saratoga—one of the 
most beautiful on the American Continent. 
In addition to the two golden chestnuts, 
there were Harry Payne Whitney’s Upset, 
George W. Loft’s Donnacona, John E. 
Madden’s Captain Alcock, W. R. Coe’s 
Armistice and T. F. Henry’s The Swimmer. 
That year the Sanford Memorial was held 
on August nineteenth. It turned out to be 
a perfect day, with not a ripple on the little 
toy lake in the infield. The reports had it: 
‘Weather clear, track fast.” 

Even before the numbers went up for the 
race before the Sanford, the stands and the 
lawns were emptied. The crowd surged out 
to the saddling paddock to get close-ups of 
the golden-chestnut rivals. They covered 
the velvety grass carpet under the trees. 
They swarmed close to the tree under which 
Man o’ War was being saddled and they 
were thick near the tree where Golden 
Broom was waiting for post call. Only 
little knots of them gathered at the other 
saddling places. 

Golden Broom was a beauty. His coat 
was of a lighter golden chestnut than that 

of Man o’ War, and it glistened in the sun- 
light. The blaze on his forehead was a 

righter silver that clear day, and he seemed 

1d with silver, too, with those four 
glistening white feet. There was nothing 
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plain or commonplace about Man o’ War 
but that day, if it had been a beauty con- 
test, he would hav 

t 


his rival; for a 


lost, then and there, to 


e 
that time there did not 


seem ever to have been anything In horse- 


flesh so handsome as Golden Broom 
But in the betting Man o’ War per- 


¢ 


sisted an odds-on favorite. He was 1 to 2 





justified as he walked 
around his tree with the burnished red-gold 


coat shimmering. Here were power and 


The odds seemed 


speed in the leash, indicated by every rip- 
pling muscle as he walked At times he 
would start back and almost jerk from his 
feet the boy who was leading him It 
seemed that he could have sent him flying 
with one of those sudden jerks. The ring 


around him widened rapidly at these signs 
of Man o’ War's impatience. He knew 
that it was his work day and he was eager 
to have it over. This day they had braided 
his mane and tail with little bits of black 
and gold ribbons. They had rubbed the 
sleek coat until it shone. There was that 
suppressed excitement in the air that in- 
tensified his own At the first note of the 


bugle off in the stands, Man o’ War moved 


out of his circle in the direction of the 
track. Some of the crowd filtered out, 
scurrying for places of advantage, but most 


of them lingered as the colts moved out to 
form for their parade past the grand stand. 

Man o’ War led the procession. As the 
thoroughbreds filed by the grand stand 
there was shout after shout of applause. At 
the first loud outburst Man o’ War tossed 
his magnificent head 
preted according to the mood. It was a 


This could be inter- 


gracious acknowledgment or a magnificen 
gesture of annoyance. Johnny Loftus, the 
reigning jockey of the day, touched his 
cap. The applause was for Man o’ War and 
not for the field. It rose crescendo as they 
filed by the judges’ stand and it continued 
after they broke ranks to proceed to the 
post. Veteran racegoers insisted that there 
never was such a demonstration over the 
start of a race at the classic course at Sara- 
toga. 

Close on the heels of Man o’ War came 
his yearling rival, Golden Broom, with 
Eddie Ambrose up. Upset followed, with 
Willie Knapp up in the color of Harry 
Payne Whitney, then John E. Madden's 
Captain Alcock, the added starter, and, in 
order, Donnacona, Armistice and The 
Swimmer. They all 
parade broke with almost a race to the post 
Man o’ War was first to the barrier. The 
red-golden chestnut was overeager. When 


seemed eager and the 


he reached the webbing he tried to break 
and run. Half a dozen times 
ward. On that particular day Mars Cas- 
sidy, the veteran starter, was ill and C. R 
Pettingill was acting in his place. It may 
have been that Man o’ War missed the 
soothing and steady profanity of the elo 
quent Mars, but that day he was unusually 
fractious. His eagerness seemed to infect 
the other colts and for a few minutes they 
all seemed to be in a snarl. After lunging 
forward, Man o’ War began to back in an 
annoyed fashion. He was backing when tl 
barrier was snapped, and so was Donna 
cona. As that sharp gasp, ‘They're off,” 
followed by that confused murmur that 
signals the start of every race, was heard 
Man o’ War still was backing away from 
the barrier. 


he lunged for 


The Favorite Trapped 


His rival, Golden Broom, flashed for 
ward with the lifting of the barrier, wit 
Upset at his flank, The Swimmer, Capta 
Alcock and Armistice following. They were 
four lengths ahead before Man o’ Wa 
covered and leaped forward, with Donna 
cona at his flank. 

In the stands there was the moar 
“Man o’ War was left.”” But Mar ul 
was coming up with those great 
his. For a few ticks of the watch the lead 
ers seemed to be standing st it ther 
the distance widened again. Donna 
was on the outside of Man o’ Wa 
seemed to have him pinned against the 
Golden Broom and Upset 
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PANAY 


a good name 


to remember 
for healthy teeth 
and gums 


OMEONE has said that a 
good name is better than 
riches! Ipana started 

with a name difficult to re- 


member! 


But the tooth paste was so 
good, so sound in formula, so 
beneficial to tender gums and 
so cleansing for the teeth, that 
the repeated recommenda- 
tions of the dental profession 
overcame for us the difficulty 
of the name. 

You may have trouble in re- 
membering the name ‘‘I pana 
Tooth 
you ask for it at the drugstore. 


Paste’’ the first time 


Sut after you have used a 
full tube and tested tts good- 
ness—then, we think, you will 


never forget it! 


IPANA 


Tooth Paste 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 









Take Plenty of Cones 


Somewhere under the trees, around 
a merry feast, millions of Uncle 
Sam's happy nieces and nephews 
will celebrate his birthday anni- 
versary next Monday. 

To make the July 4th picnic re- 
freshments a complete success, by 
all means include pure and whole- 
some Ice Cream and plenty of 
McLAREN REAL CAKE CONES. 
Get them from your druggist or 
confectioner. 

Baked from simple and whole- 
some ingredients in modern baker- 
ies, McLAREN REAL CAKE CONES 
are as pure and delicious as home- 
made cookies. Look for the name 
McLAREN on cones you buy. 
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Bakeries or Warehouses in Over 50 Cities 
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ranged ahead. The red-golden chestnut 
was caught in a pocket out of which it 
seemed that he could emerge only by biting 
and kicking his way. 

That flying pocket moved swiftly and 
with a perfect rhythm. It seemed that it 
would move on that way to the finish. It 
was as though the colts were fixed in these 
positions by invisible wires, and the groan- 
ing in the stands and on the lawn increased, 
for Man o’ War was an odds-on favorite in 
the betting as well as in sentiment. Upset 
lagged and Golden Broom forged ahead for 
a half mile almost imperceptibly, with Man 
o’ War caught in that whirling trap. The 
light-golden chestnut with the flying silver 
feet forged farther ahead. It seemed that 
the race was over. 

‘‘Golden Broom wins!” the cry went 
up. ‘Golden Broom wins by himself!’ 
“Golden Broom; oh, Golden Broom!” 
The call boomed over the track and 
echoed back from the foothills of the Adi- 
rondacks. 

Then it died. Upset was creeping up 
again on the silver heels. Man o’ War, 
too, was coming up, but with Donnacona 
still at his right flank. Rounding the turn, 
Upset was at the throatlatch of Golden 
Broom. Man o’ War’s head was in the air, 
but he was still pressed against the rail. 
They swirled into the stretch with Golden 
Broom leading Upset by a neck. 

Donnacona, who had been hanging to 
the flank of Man o’ War like a Nemesis, 
slipped back half a length. Then Golden 
Broom began to falter and Upset flashed 
into the lead. 

In dropping back Golden Broom put 
Man o’ War into another pocket. It 
seemed as though the rival of the golden 
stallion were gasping, “If I cannot win, 
neither can you.”’ 

With Man o’ War trapped again, Knapp 
urged Upset, and the Whitney colt was 
leading by three lengths. The wearying 
Golden Broom slipped back and Man 0’ 
War was free again. He flew forward like 
an eagle whose cage door has dropped. 


Loftus brought the whip down on his 
burnished flanks again and again. With 
| each leap the distance shortened. One 


| jump more and it would have been done, 


but they were past the finish line, and as 


| they passed, the neck of the Whitney colt 
| was leading. 


Golden Broom staggered across third, 
three lengths behind. For an instant there 
was an almost tragic silence. Even those 
who had bet on Upset had not the heart 
to shrill their delight. The great colt had 
been beaten. It was incredible, but it had 
happened. 


A Natural Heartbreaker 


Only a week later Man o’ War met Upset 
on the same track. It was easy enough to 
see that the followers of the turf looked 
upon that other race as an accident, an 
illustration of racing luck, for Man o’ War 
was an 11 to 20 favorite against his conqueror 
and some of the finest two-year-olds of the 
period 

This time Mano’ War was off like a golden 
bolt. In the first furlong he was leading 
Upset by a length, running with long easy 
strides while the Whitney colt was panting 
behind, the 
Not of 


rest of the field strung along. 
ould Upset make up any of that 
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ground. It was in this race that Man o’ 
War broke the stout heart of the Whitney 
colt, the hope of the richest racing stable 
in the world. 

They say of Man o’ War that he broke 
the hearts of all the horses he ever raced 
against. He was carrying the top weight of 
130 pounds in this race—the Grand Union— 
but weight never seemed to bother that 
powerful animal. Neither weight nor 
weather nor the racing luck. He had the 
fighting heart that is stimulated only when 
the odds are against it. 

That is why Man o’ War’s name has 
become a symbol not only on the turf but 
in all sports. When the alibis are being 
offered, they will say, ‘‘Give me a Man o’ 
War who can run in the mud with the top 
weight, in fair weather and in foul; who 
can be left at the post when the field is off 
and jthen come on. Give me a Man o’ War 
who only shows his best when it seems sure 
that he is beaten, and yet who will not be 
beaten.” 


First in the Futurity 


Again Upset went through the agony of 
another futile race against Man o’ War. 
This was in the Hopeful, where the most 
precious of the princes of equine blood are 
paraded. 

It may have been the consciousness of 
the presence of his constant rival, or it may 
have been that Man o’ War was merely 
overeager, even for him, that day, for he was 
a fiend at the post. Several times he broke 
under the barrier, broke through and had 
to be forced back fighting for his head. 
He was electric that day and he seemed to 
crackle with golden sparks. He had all 
the two-year-olds plunging and fighting. It 
was twelve minutes before they could get 
them anything like into line. 

For just one furlong Man o’ War was led 
by Upset, who was off in the lead, followed 
by Consistency. Then the _ red-golden 
chestnut moved up and the heart of Upset 
died within him. 

The Whitney colt finished a bad fifth in 
the race. He wilted when the red-gold flash 
went by him, and Man o’ War won the race 
by five full lengths, with Cleopatra, a 
queenly filly with a queenly name, second. 
Man o’ War was merely breezing, as they 
say, once he took the lead. 

The Futurity at Belmont Park, on Au- 
gust 13, 1919, was the final test of Man o’ 
War as a two-year-old. Test is not the 
word, rather it was the proof. In this one 
Man o’ War met the best that were foaled 
in the year of his birth. 

Upset was in this one, too, bracketed 
with another of the Whitney stable, John 
P. Grier, who later was to give the red- 
golden colt the sternest challenge of his 
career. They felt that there was a faint 
chance that one of these colts would fight 
off Man 0’ War while the other came on to 
win. But racegoers felt that this chance 
was so remote that Man o’ War again was 
the odds-on favorite. 

At that time the Futurity was started in 
the Chute. The colts passed from view of 
the watchers in the stands and flashed out 
later into the straightaway. They were six 
full minutes in the Chute for this one 
Man o’ War was the reason. He seemed to 
sense that this was the last race of the sea- 
son and he was eager to have it over with. 
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Twice he bolted and his jockey had to use 
all that was in him to keep him from tearing 
off toward the horizon. That day he was 
more fiendish than ever. The other jockeys 
were cursing that ‘‘red devil.”” In the 
stands they could see the little clouds of 
dust in the Chute and hear the clatter of 
the hoofs. Twice the gasp, ‘‘They’re off,” 
was heard and the necks craned and hearts 
skipped a few beats. Finally that gasp 
broke into an audible shout. An assistant 
starter jerked Man o’ War into place, 
eighth from the pole, and they really were 
off at last. 

Out of the Chute and into the open 
flashed Miss Jemima, Dominique and John 
P. Grier. Had Mano’ War been left again? 
The bolt of red gold answered that whis- 
pered question. He came on the outside of 
the track in the heavy, sandy footing with 
those long, relentless strides. He leaped 
ahead and Jockey Loftus swung him into 
the center of the track. Then he swung 
along easily into the lead and finished with 
Loftus holding him up. 

John P. Grier finished second this time. 
Upset was nowhere at all; and this time he 
staggered as he went past the judges’ stand. 
The big red-golden coat had given him the 
coup de grace as far as a racing career was 
concerned in this one, but his stable 
brother, John P. Grier, was to be reckoned 
with later. He had not yet been convinced 
that Man o’ War could kill them all off. 

Man o’ War was an amiable angel after 
this race. He seemed to know that they 
were packing up to go back to the farm in 
Maryland. He whinnied to his playmate 
and friend, Major Treat, and frolicked with 
him under the trees. Once a race was over 
Man o’ War could be the best-tempered 
animal in the world. 


Man o’ War’s Boy Friend 


Major Treat, a big bay hunter, owed his 
life to Man o’ War and was the vassal of 
the prince of the blood. The Major had 
seen better days, suh. He had won many 
cups in horse shows and he had been ridden 
to hounds. But he had grown old in service 
and his legs were not what they used to be. 
When Man o’ War first came to the Riddle 
Farm, Major Treat was about to meet an 
inglorious end. The order had been given 
that he was to be shot and fed to the 
hounds, the very pack that he used to lead. 
Louis Feustel, the trainer of Man o’ War, 
heard of the order and countermanded it. 
The Major might do as a lead pony for Big 
Red. That would depend upon how Big 
tod accepted that silent suggestion. 

Feustel put them together and Man o’ 
War instantly showeu a kingly considera- 
tion for the old hunter.. He condescended 
to be amiable to him. With that gesture he 
saved the life of Major Treat, and the vet- 
eran hunter became bondman of the king 
Major Treat occupied a modest space in the 
box car when Man o’ War traveled. His 
stall in the stable was next to the royal stall 
Even the old hunter seemed to realize that 
Man o’ War was a monarch, and though } 
always was with him, he-always gave the 
king the right of way. Man o’ War neve! 
had to put him in his place. He knew it 
from the start. 

Editor’s Note— This is the first of two articles b 
Mr. McGeehan 


issue 


The next will appear in an early 
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sic powerful YALE Focusing Searchlight, 
No. 3205, is ready for any émergency —in 
camp, on the river, on the open road. It bites 
through blackest night with a beam of bril- 
liant light that reveals objects clearly and 
boldly at a dist£nce of over 750 feet—more 
than an eighth of a mile away! 


In this YALE light are improvements. solely 
the origination of YALE. Among them is the 
dependable Focusing Device—the Shock Ab- 
sorbers that cradle the Batteries and protect 
the bulb—the Safety Lock Contact Switch that 
prevents power wastage—and the Candle 
Light feature that, by unscrewing the head, 
transforms this rugged Searchlight into 


a powerful electric candle! protects the 


Now priced at $3.75 complete with 3 YALE power/ 
Mono-Cells and‘ Edison Mazda Lamp—the : 
world’s greatest searchlight value! 


YALE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


Chicago BROOKLYN,N.Y. San Francisco : 
teres ~ ¢ 
A CLE E.ectTR! 
Manufacturers of 4 RPORATIO 
FLASHLIGHTS +» MONO-CELLS +> RADIO “A”, “B" and “C” BL T8okI yn Wey. chica? 


BATTERIES +» STORAGE BATTERIES +« DRY BATTERIES An Franciece 





“There's a YALE Battery for Every Battery Need” 





























STEWART-WARNER 


Speedometers for Fords 


Guessing at speed is not only difficult 
but dangerous. A Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer can be purchased for less 
than the amount of one “speeding- 
fine.””’ Model 490 gives you your speed 
and total mileage and a colored dial 
automatically informs you when to 
change oil. A patented compensating 
device insures accuracy at all speeds 
and in all temperatures. This speed- 
ometer is built on the famous magnetic 
principle. Complete, $9.00. West of 
BOW” RESHIGAGE 64646 s ec yee ane Bes 
Model 160 has the same fea- 
tures as Model 490 plus a trip- 
mileage register and a com- 
plete system of colored dials 
that tell when to lubricate vari- 


ous parts of the car. Complete, 
$12.50. Western price, $13.00. 
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STEWART-WARNER 
All-Steel Bumpers 


Every part of the Stewart-Warner 
Bumper is made of steel—not of cast- 
iron that may snap from a blow. The 
design of the bumper gives unusual 
strength which is supplemented by the 
all-steel back-brace. The bars are 
rounded at the ends to avoid catching 
the edge of garage doors or the fenders 
of other cars. The lustrous, nickel fin- 
ish is lasting—not easily tarnished. If 
you want protection as well as beauty, 
be sure to specify Stewart-Warner AIl- 
Steel Bumpers. Bumpers and Fender 
Guards may be had in both two and 
three bar models. 
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Uf Windshield Cleaners 
’ A big exclusive feature of this 

Vacuum Windshield Cleaner 

is the application of power 

at both ends of the piston. 
This gives a more powerful action 
at all speeds. The blade is driven 
swiftly, steadily across the glass, held 
firmly against it by a tension spring. 
No “chattering” or smearing. A greater 
swiping area—160°. This year ’round 
necessity may be had for all cars at the 
low price of ......ce0¢ $4.25 


For those who prefer an electric 
model that works when car is go- 
ing or standing still, the Stewart- 
Warner offers unusual value. 
A steady, swift stroke that 
sweeps clean. Price, $8.50; 
$8.75 west of 100° Meridian. 







































STEWART-WARNER 
Shock Absorbers 


Comfortable riding and no trouble are 
what you expect from Shock Absorb- 
ers. StewartWarner Shock Absorbers 
are lightning-fast in operation—ab- 
sorbing all bumps, big and little, in- 
suring maximum riding-comfort. No 
strap wear—no strap breakage—no 
necessity for frequent adjustment. 
Stewart-Warner Shock Absorbers 
make bad roads good roads and good 
roads boulevards. Dirt and moisture 
proof. Easily and quickly installed on 
any make of car. Price per pair, $15.00; 
Western price....... Por kr 
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STEWART-WARNER 
Driving Light 

Every car owner needs a good driving 
light to illuminate the dark road-edge 
which headlights fail to reveal. Yet you 
want a light that will not blind ap- 
proaching drivers. This one can’t. It 
automatically goes out when directed 
toward oncoming cars and switches 
on again when turned to either side. 
A new, exclusive feature. Price, $8.00 


The Stewart-Warner Road, Fog or 
Ditch Light, shown at the left, is 
adapted for installation on the 
bumper, bumper arm, or tie rod. 
The powerful beam is effectively 
diffused by a special prismatic lens. 
Dust and moisture proof. Com- 
plete with bracket......... $8.00 
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STEWART-WARNER 
Vibrator Horn 


This vibrator horn is that “ new-sound- 
ing” horn with the powerful, staccato 
note that gets immediate attention. It 
is big in size—over 14 inches long—and 
has plenty of volume. It responds in- 
stantly to the slightest touch on the 
button and doesn’t fail you in an 
emergency. Finished in a lustrous, 
battleship gray enamel. Furnished 
with a special bracket for installation 
in any position on any car. Ask the 
nearest dealer handling accessories to 
show it to you. Your old horn can be 
replaced in a few minutes. Price, $7.25 





STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N CHICAGO, U.S. A. bel 
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Continued from Page 11 


oo long 
with a 
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John shrugged his shoulders 
as her filet is just right,”’ 
cruel candor, ‘“‘and that new doctor 
tive, I don’t think she'll care.”’ 

“And your father?” 

John laughed. 
former generation of financiers. If a 
woman is pretty and her 
grammar, he endows her with all the vir 
tues he hasn’t got himself and goes about 
his business.”’ He stared at the glittering, 
smooth-rolling morning traffic of the Croi 
sette, at the edge of which, on green metal 
Beyond 
the trees on the other side were glimpses of 
the harbor and of a score of trim white 
yachts flying the flags of every wealthy 
nation. The air was soft, but and 
sparkling. David Croft sighed. It was 
hard to be serious in Cannes. One forgot 
marriage and thought only of courtship; 
you heard only the dance music and found 
it difficult to keep in mind the inevitable 
weariness when the dance was ended 

‘I sympathize completely,” he 
“‘with your point of view that you love a 
woman and marry her for herself and not 
for her history; only don’t forget that that 
position, like most, has a catch in it. One 
swallow doesn’t make a summer, but a 
whole flock of them usually does. A lady 
who picks a pocket once—or twice, or even 
three times a pro 
fessional pickpocket usually has the habit 
and the habit expresses a certain trend of 
character.” 

John Haight flushed at last ‘You've 
already admitted you know nothing about 
her,”’ he said. 

David Croft arose slowly, a pleasant lean 
figure in his gray flannels; insouciant, sun- 
burned, smiling, clear-eyed, a touch of gray 
at his temples. 

‘*T have explained,” he said, ‘‘the alter- 
natives, and I have done it with distaste 
because I like Rita. Either the lady is an 
adventuress or she isn’t. In the former in- 
stance there is a good deal to be considered 
before marrying her; in the second there 
is, without question, an equal amount, for 
you then have perverseness and laziness to 
take into account, and I don’t know which 
is the poorer choice. As a matter of fac t, as 
I have been trying to tell you, an appear- 
ance of evil is as sure an indication of per- 
sonality as evil itself. I agree with you 
you marry a woman’s personality; that’s 
just my point.’’ He interrupted himself 
abruptly. ‘“‘Come along,” it’ 
Let’s go to the Casino for a man- 


he said 


doesn’t abuse 


chairs, he and David were sitting. 


} 
cool 


said, 


may be forgiven, but 


he said; ‘‘it’s 
noon. 
darin curacao.” 

John stared again at the sea before he, 
too, got to his feet. ‘‘I have only one ob- 
jection to Rita,’”” he commented thought- 


fully—‘‘she’s so darn uncommunicative. 
But then I’m spoiled—we all of us talk too 
much.” 


‘You're bravely logical, my son, aren't 
you?” suggested David. ‘* You love a lady 
for her glamour, but you can’t quite swal- 
low the thing that makes her glamor- 
ous. Reticence is glamour, frankness isn’t. 
That’s one trouble with your generation. 
It hasn't any glamour. The people you 
think glamorously frank are always hiding 
a lot. It’s that that makes them glamor- 
ous, not their frankness.” 

3ut he was pleased. This was the first 
rift in John’s armor, and one easy to widen. 
John was too modern a young man to care 
much for deliberate deception. That was 
probably the one thing he would not for- 
give; and on the other hand, if he, David 
Croft, knew anything of women, deception, 
deliberate or otherwise, was not an un- 
common occurrence in Rita Thalberg’s life. 
She would choose it again and again merely 
to save herself trouble—present trouble 
not eventual trouble, for deception usu: 
eases the moment at the expense of the 
future; merely to maintain her own roman- 
tic conception of herself. For Rita was not 
modern. Well, he, David Croft, in this new 
unpleasant réle of gossip and 





unwante 


‘Father belongs to the 


, would keep 
lead As for 
it was not too funda- 
its intent, 


udviser to self-confident yout! 
his eyes open for some such 
himself, deception, if 


mental and if it was not cruel in 


did not bother him much. Life, and a 
natural humility and sensitiveness, had 


taught him to forgive other sé nsitive peo 


ple who sought, by a covering of evasion or 
minor lies, to protect themselves from the 
constant fingering of the world. 

And then, the next moment, John Haight 
1 “T wish Rita 


said something astonishing 
blurted out un- 


wouldn’t take drugs,’’ he 
certainly and reluctantly 

David stared at him. ‘“‘ Drugs? What do 
you tant he felt that 
this explained Rita, her laziness, her secre 
but convinced him it 
could not be so. He had known users of 
Rita was overpoweringly lazy, but 
nor were there 


mean? For an ins 


tiveness, reflection 
drugs 
her laziness was not frantic, 
other of the well-marked symptoms 
,no,”’ he smiled. ‘‘ You must 


taken.” 


any 
QO) be mis 

John’s face was mulish. ““I am not. She 
takes morphine. She takes it 


again and 
He shrugged 
his shoulders carelessly. ‘‘Oh, of course I 
don’t mean she’s exactly a drug fiend, and 


I know half a dozen people who take things 


again after meals—in water 


in moderation, but it’s hard to keep on 
taking them in moderation. The habit 
grows.” 

David, remembering a little snuffbox 


that Rita carried and from which she took 
to be placed in water, 
started to laugh, and then checked himself. 
Vaguely he felt that here might be a key 
to the situation. 

‘**How do you know it 


a white powder 


is morphine?” he 


asked. 

“‘She told me. I insisted upon knowing.”’ 

“Oh, you insisted! It is bad to insist 
with Rita. Usually she lies.”’ 

John flushed again. ‘‘That is just one 
thing she doesn’t,” he announced stub- 
bornly. “‘She tells you nothing if she 
help it, but when she does she doesn’t lie.” 

“Doesn't she? And you still want to 
marry her, knowing this habit?” 

“Why not? It’s curable—lots of people 
take drugs. That is, it’s curable if it hasn't 
gone too far. And I'll supply Rita with 
enough excitement so she won’t want 
phine.” 

David Croft was learning; 
was being completed. 
where sophistication, unchecked, leads you. 
Finding nothing in_ itself John 
Haight placed all habits in more or less the 
same category. Expecting the worst, he 
was very likely to find the worst when half 
the time the worst wasn’t there. He had 
merely turned the Victorian thesis about. 
Instead of there being so much good in 
every man that the critic had need of care 
there was so much bad in every man 
every woman-— that the critic 
of care whatsoever. 

David wondered if it would not be pos- 
sible to appeal directly to Rita. Not being 
modern, Rita might be open to what John 
would sentimental David 
and Rita understood each other fairly well, 
and David suspected beneath Rita’s lan- 
guor and vague 
sportsmanship found opportunity 
two days later lunched with her. 
He often lunched with he r, and he noticed 
that as a rule no one else was there, so that 
showed Rita liked him 

After luncheon they out 
garden and sat in long chairs. 
them was a small 
were coffee cups and a silver coffeepot, and 
over them was a gay umbrella of red-and 
canvas, and in front of them, be 
yond a balustrade of pink stucco, the roof 
of other villas, emerging from palms and 
eucalyptus trees, fell away to the distant 
himmering sea. It was warm—it was the 
rst week in Apr 
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Here is a safe, natural way 


to overcome Sleeplessness 








This new, pure food-drink from Switzerland 
brings quiet, restful sleep—tireless days 


Make this 3-day test! 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 















Send for 3-day test 
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ECAUSE midget bub- 

J bles hold more water 
than giant ones—take the 
water directly to the 
beard-base (see lather pic- 
tures below)—that is why 
Colgate’$ “small-bubble” 
lather gives better shaves. 

“Small-bubble” lather 
works this way: The 
moment Colgate lather 
forms on your beard, two 
things happen: 

1. The soap in the 
lather breaks up and floats 
away the oil film that 
covers each separate hair. 

2. With the oil film 
gone, millions of tiny, 
water-saturated bubbles 
bring and hold an abun- 
dance of water down to the 
base of the beard, right 
the razor does its work. 


Because your beard is 


erly softened at its base, your 
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razor works easily and quickly. 
Every hair is cut close and clean. 


And your face remains cool and 
comfortable throughout the day. 
FREE 
A WEEK’S SHAVES 
Try this unique “small-bubble” 
lather at our expense. The cou- 
pon below will bring a generous 

trial-size tube—free. 


EN TRA DIVIDEND! We will 


also include a sample box of 


Colgate’s Talc for Men—the 
new after-shave powder that 
keeps your face looking freshly 





shaved all day long. 
: (Oo 





COLGATE & CO 
‘Dept. 500-G, 595 Fitth Ave., New York 
Please send me the FREE sample tube of Colgate’s 


Rapid-Shave Crean tter shaving. Also sam 
le box of Colgate lalc tor Men 
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and with the black shadows of clipped 


| bushes and hedges. 


David sipped his coffee and stared from 
under lowered eyelids at Rita’s half-averted 
face. She was really very beautiful— Rita. 
After all, if you were rich enough—and 
John Haight was—why not collect her as 
a museum piece? She was really very 
beautiful—tall and slim and slowly grace- 
ful. Above her shoulders rose a smal! vir- 
ginal neck and a little head covered with 
blue-black hair, cut short and brushed 
straight back. Her blue eyes were deep 
and large and candid—a great help in main- 
taining secrecy—and her red mouth was 
straight and sensitive, closed in such a way 
that it gave her a look of perpetually refus- 
ing to answer a question. Asa background 
to this mouth and these eyes was an oval 
face and a complexion of that delicate 
buttercup-tinted cream that made even 
more difficult the placing of nationality. 

“Rita,” said David lazily, “‘where do you 
come from anyway?” 

She turned, startled, and then smiled 
brilliantly, as if she suspected an attack. 

“T have been many things. I was 
mar-r-ied when I was eighteen. A wife 
takes her husband’s race. I was last an 
Austr-r-ian.”’ 

David looked absent-minded. ‘‘So I 
have heard. How old are you now?” 

“Thir-r-ty-four.”’ 

“Oh, I thought it was only thirty.’ 

“To; 

“He is dead—your husband?” 

“The Austr-r-ian? In the war 
thank God.” 

“And you like being a widow?”’ 

“*Ver-r-y much. It is the fir-r-st f-r-r-ee- 
dom I have had since I was a girl. Also I 
btave money, which most widows haven’t.” 

‘‘And you don’t want to marry again?” 

‘** Per-r-haps. Sometimes. But I 
am afr-r-aid. It is ver-r-y terrible if you 
are unfortunate.’’ She looked down at her 
hand that lay along the arm of her chair 
and studied her fingers as she opened and 
closed them thoughtfully. 

“Thank goodness,’’ David said to him- 
self, ‘‘that here, despite all her secretive- 
ness and double-dealing, is a person that 
at least isn’t modern. When you pin her 
down, she answers your questions and re- 
acts normally. You know what she’s going 
to do.” 

Rita emerged from her reverie. ‘‘ All my 
life has been a pr-r-ocess of tr-r-ying to 
eliminate what I have tr-r-ied and what 
has hur-r-t me,’ she said. ‘“‘Fir-r-st I 
tr-r-ied to forget my youth—which hur-r-t 
me. Then I tr-r-ied to forget women — who 
hur-r-t me.”’ She raised her head and 
laughed. ‘“‘But I cannot forget men 
much as they have hur-r-t me. I try it; it 
is no good. They fill my house. I succeed 
partially by having as arule only men I de- 
spise. You understand? Da-veed, I detest 
women. Two women destr-r-oyed my only 
chances for happiness. Why shouldn’t I 
live as I want? I am thir-r-ty-four, I have 
money of my own. Cannes!’’ She 
elevated her shoulders in contempt. 

“Why don’t you try entertaining nice 
men for a while?’’ David asked. 

‘““Where are they? Besides, they would 
not come without their wives. And also, 
when I catch a glimpse of nice men—like 
you, like your Cousin John—it only com- 
plicates matters.”” She paused abruptly 
and turned her eyes slowly and insolently 
upon David. ‘You are asking a gr-r-eat 
many questions, my fr-r-iend. Why are 
you asking so many questions? It is un- 
like you. Not to ask questions is the 
pr-r-ice of my fr-r-iendship.”’ 

“*Nonsense!”’ said David sharply. ‘‘We 
are now talking about serious things, and in 
serious things questions are asked and an- 
swered. I want to know if you intend 
marrying my immature cousin, John 
Haight? There is a chance to marry a nice 
man. . . . Your answer is very important.” 

There was « long silence of hot white sun- 
shine and of birds occasionally chirruping. 
Rita’s eyes, still staring into David's, grew 
rounder and harder. She shrugged her 
shoulders and turned away. 
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“You are insolent, my fr-r-iend,’’ she 
said. 

“Oh, Lord,” said David to himself, “I 
was wrong after all! They are all alike 
modern or old-fashioned. They hate the 
truth and evade it. The truth no sooner 
comes up over the horizon than the world 
shies off like a frightened horse.” 

Aloud he announced again, ‘‘ Nonsense! 
Nonsense!"’ he said. “I am not a Euro- 
pean, Rita—I’m an American. Up to a 
certain point I will play your game—I will 
indulge in secret diplomacy—but beyond 
that point I come out into the open. Be- 
sides, even in Europe, secret diplomacy 
nowadays is losing ground—that is, in per- 
sonal relationships. The modern note is 
straightforwardness.”” He returned her 
stare, his eyebrows level. “It is very im- 
portant—your answer.” 

But he realized that in some sort of un- 
known fashion he had been jockeyed into a 
false position; it was necessary to abandon 
his plan of appealing to Rita’s fairness. She 
had put him upon the defensive. Very 
well, the best defense was always offense. 
He smiled vaguely, glancing about him be- 
tween narrowed eyelids, seeking to collect 
his resources. His eyes lit upon the little 
snuffbox on the table, a chaste small snuff- 
box of the time of Louis XV, hard metal 
inlaid with silver. Its edges were rubbed 
and had taken on a soft patina from the 
countless fingers that had caressed it. He 
leaned over and placed his hand on it, 
smiling up at Rita. 

“Why haven’t you taken your mor- 
phine?”’ he asked softly. 

He saw her start and then collect herself. 
“T did not feel the need for it,’’ she said. 
She reached out for the box. 

David chuckled and, sitting back in his 
chair, opened the box and placed a pinch 
of the white powder it contained on his 
tongue. He tasted it ruminatively, his 
eyes turning from speculation to bright 
amusement. “Here it is,’ he said, giving 
the box to Rita. He stood up, his hands in 
his coat pockets. 

“Rita,” he asked, ‘‘why do you fib so 
much? Is it merely habit or has it a pur- 
pose?—a purpose, in this instance, I sup- 
pose, but a purpose largely due to the years 
you have posed to yourself and to the world 
as a mysterious and beautiful creature not 
subject to the common and absurd ills of 
mankind. Partially that, and partially an 
abhorrence of direct questioning, and par- 
tially a trick of being secretly amused by the 
folly of others. You are not even thirty-four, 
my dear—you are closer to forty. , 
No, no, wait until I finish! I have a lot to 
say. And it may mean happiness for you. 
I am still enough of an American to feel 
that people may obtain some degree of 
happiness if they try. And what is 
the use of all this abracadabra? What is the 
use of it? What do you get out of it? What 
is the sense to it? Who would care it you 
were forty or not? You are a lovely woman 
in yourself, all the lovelier for being forty 
and being so lovely. You need neither lies 
nor pose. And surely neither by lies nor 
pose will you find contentment. They are 
old-fashioned —you are living in a Europe 
of twenty years ago. People don’t enjoy 
intrigue any more. Do you think that 
even Stefanopolous, or d’Atrois, or any 
other of those creaky beaus of yours are 
fooled? They are not. Even they are too 
modern to be deceived. They play your 
game as [I do; but, unlike myself, they 
snigger afterward.’ He paused. “Golf,” 
he said, and laughed, ‘‘might cure you of 
your need of —morphine. Only my young 
cousin would be fooled, and that, para 
doxically enough, is because he is so sure 
that he couldn’t be fooled. Modernity — in 
love has no weapons against your sort of 
deception.” 

He looked down at her. This, too, would 
be atest. If she were what he imagined her 
to be —and suddenly and unreasonably he 
hoped she was —she would answer him not 
at all, or coldly, or with the ingenuousness 
that lies in every person, even trying not to 
weep, or best of all_——but this was too much 

Continued on Page 76) 
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Continued from Page 74 
toexpect—with the candor and good humor 
for which he yearned. If she were what she 
might very well be, and what he thought 
her in his more pessimistic moments 
Well, he had before in his life unloosed sud- 
den rages and scurrility held in check. He 
could stand it, but he shivered a little as he 
waited. To his relief he saw her throat 
working and was instantly overcome with 
remorse. ‘‘I’m so sorry,” he said. “‘I’m 
so sorry—but it was necessary. Surely you 
cannot mistake my real affection and ad- 
miration for you?” 

She turned her head slowly and looked 
up at him with wide eyes, the blue of the 
irises darkened. He thought he was not 
mistaken in believing that she was hesi- 
tating just this side of tears. She held out 
her hand. 

““Good-by,”” she said You have 
br-r-oken up the best fr-r-iendship I have 
had in some time.” 

He stammered, ‘‘But, Rita, my dear, 
don’t be foolish. I P 


“*Good-by 
‘All right.” He grew cold again. ‘‘ This 
is always the end of a friendship that pre- 
sumes to give advice. Good-by.”” He 
leaned over and kissed her hand. ‘And 
from now on,”’ he continued, straightening 
up, “it will be war. Is that it? Very 
well, you have chosen. I shall fight you 
at every point where John Haight is con- 
cerned, and without compunction. For 
instance, I shall not go straight to him 
and tell him what your morphine really 
is—that would be too crude and might 
have an effect opposite from the one I de- 
sire. He is in no mood just at present for 
frontal attack, even if he believed me. Be- 
sides, you would have actual morphine 
ready for him should he decide to investi- 
gate for himself. No, I shall lay traps for 
you. I shall spoil your game in the way 
that will hurt you most. I’m sorry, Rita, 
my dear, but you force me to it. I am 
afraid soon I shall have to make you 
appear ridiculous. Indeed’’—he looked 
around for the snuffbox, but it was gone 
‘I shall use this childish deception, this 
snuffbox of yours, as a symbol—a symbol 
to show what the glamour of Europe really 
is. You are unassailable otherwise. Laugh- 
ter might cure him.”’ He turned on his 
heel, then paused and faced about again. 
“Back home,” he said, ‘‘ we call your mor- 
phine by another name and we use it for 
unadorned purpeses. Good-by.”’ 
He left the garden stiffly. He had worked 
himself up to a real anger by now; a 
righteous anger, he felt. All the annoyance 
he had been collecting throughout his life 
with useless facades and useless rigmaroles, 
with foolish games, was asserting itself. His 
ingrained national hatred of affectation, of 
hicanery, had conquered his usual ur- 
banity. He felt tremendously American. 
During the war ten million men had been 
killed by chicanery—-by affectation, you 
might almost say. Moreover, he was not 
going to have his cousin laughed at, even if, 
his bland juvenile assurance, that young 
man thought such a thing impossible, even 
f the person laughing was not actually 
aware that she was doing so. And now he 
had a marvelous weapon in his hand, a 
weapon so absurd that if he used it rightly 
its use would be final. Let the lovely Rita 
suffer once after a meal where he and John 
were present and see what would happen! 
His chance did not come for a fortnight. 
Naturally he did not lunch with Rita any 
more, and it so happened that neither he 
nor John Haight supped or dined with her. 
Meanwhile Rita, on the occasions upon 
which they met, regarded him with thought- 
ful blue eyes. 
‘You have told John nothing,” she said. 
know that.” 
‘No, I have told him nothing.” 
‘You are unnecessar-r-ily cr-r-uel.”’ 
“You are unnecessarily foolish. All you 
have to do-—I am giving my game away 
s to tell John the truth, you know, and 
stand a little temporary punishment. Or, 
on the other hand, al! you have to do is to 
tell me you don’t intend to marry John.” 
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“IT can do neither. I have thought about 
it. . . . I ean do neither.” 

‘‘No, I suppose not. Habit is strong.” 

“Tt is not so much that, but you have 
made a mountain of my little joke.” 

“Was it really a joke?” 

She hesitated in her dancing and looked 
into his eyes. ‘How can I tell? It is the 
fir-r-st time in years I have had to analyze 
my actions or statements. You have made 
me.”’ 

A vista opened up to David’s imagina- 
tion—a vista of a perverse and languid 
mind, reacting not deeper than an inch or 
two below the surface and denying always 
the real intelligence and possible fineness 
that might lie underneath. 

“You should marry an excellent hus- 
band,” he said, ‘‘who would beat you.” 

‘“‘T have al-r-r-eady had one husband who 
beat me, but he was not excellent.” 

That was a Friday night at the Casino, 
and the next day—Saturday . . . a fine late 
April morning, suddenly cool again, with a 
breeze from the northwest the large 
white yacht of Benjamin Bush, the salt king, 
or baron, or whatever he was, of San Diego, 
California, glided into the harbor. Mr. 
Bush was like his yacht—white, hard and 
saltily glittering. A big, smooth, silver- 
haired, clean-shaven man, with the kindly, 
absent-minded coldness of the excessively 
rich American. Once a year he took long 
mysterious trips on his yacht, which seemed 
to leave not the slightest impression on his 
mind, and once a year he dropped in at a 
Mediterranean port; but this was the first 
time, within David’s knowledge, that he 
had honored Cannes. David, however, had 
met him at Dinard, for wherever he went, 
Mr. Bush gave large parties in a preoccupied 
sort of way. None of his dinner guests ever 
seemed really to know him. 

On Sunday, David, driving in his small 
car with John to Grasse and back, passed 
an immense gray car, on the back seat of 
which were Rita and Mr. Bush. 

“Ha!” said David to himself. ‘‘Now 
that is one of the few really indiscreet 
things I have ever known Ritatodo. There 
is no question now—none at all. You can 
go about with Greeks and Rumanians and 
blackleg Englishmen, and they are so un- 
important that people may give you credit 
for thinking no more of them than the 
vermin they are. But Mr. Bush Pe 

He wondered if John had seen what he 
had seen, but his cousin’s preoccupation 
with the tawny village, set on top of a hill 
underneath which they were passing, as- 
sured him he had not. “It is only a ques- 
tion of time before he does, though,” 
thought David, ‘“‘and then it will be fini. 
And a good thing too.” 

He was astonished when, early the 
next morning—early for Rita; somewhere 
around half-past ten—Rita called him up 
and asked him to dine with her that night 
at the Casino. “I am asking John too,” 
she said. “‘Just you two—you and John.” 

There was something in her voice that 
suggested importance to David, even final- 
ity. ‘‘Anything especial?’’ he demanded. 

“Oh, no, nothing especial.” 

“Rita, I have missed lunching with you.” 

She laughed at the other end of the wire. 
“Have you?” 

But there was something especial, or per- 
haps it was the warm weather, or the harbor 
at night, thick with the purple darkness of 
a Mediterranean spring dusk, here and 
there the lights of a fishing boat or a yacht 
showing, that made David feel so prophetic. 
Anything might happen in a Mediterranean 
spring dusk. He and John went into the 
Casino, almost deserted by now, preparing 
to close in a week. Rita had refused their 
escort, saying that she would come in her 
own car and would be waiting for them. 

In the foyer she was sitting in a big 
chair and, as they approached, arose and 
stood smiling. ‘“‘Spring dusk,” said David 
to himself, ‘“‘and so, my son, your spec- 
tacles are rosy. But for forty No, 
she can’t be forty—thirty-seven, perhaps. 
The perfect age. Anyway she’s lovely.” 

“T have a little table in the corner,” said 

Rita, and led the way down the short flight 
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of steps into the restaurant. There were 
only a few people besides themselves. 
Through the open windows, the night, 
scented and cool, investigated the long 
room from which, during the winter months, 
it had been so sedulously excluded. 

**T like all places best out of season,”’ said 
Rita. She looked at David and smiled. ‘‘It 
suits my laziness, you will say? ‘ 
Thank you, Henri’’—the last in French to 
the waiter. 

‘Most people like places best out of 
season,”’ suggested David. ‘‘ Most people 
are solitary and are only gay and gregari- 
ous against their wills. Gracious! 
You have had the table arranged beauti- 
fully, haven’t you?”’ He looked down at 
the masses of pink roses. 

“It is a féte,”’ announced Rita. ‘“‘ You 
will sit at my right, Da-veed; you at my 
left, John. So."’ She seated herself and 
glanced at the menu and nodded her head. 
“With dessert, my fr-r-iends, I will tell you 
why the féte is given. But I am giving it 
to you because you are really my two best 
fr-r-iends of the season—my two best 
fr-r-iends for a long time. Yes, decidedly 
my two best fr-r-iends.”’ 

Then there was something especial. 
David applied himself to his caviar, to his 
clear soup, to his sole, to the thin slices of 
chicken with rice, to the spinach, to the 
coupe of sliced fruits, iced. There had been 
a white wine and champagne as well. 
David had remained largely silent, watch- 
ing Rita and John. At first it had amused 
him to see Rita and John together, and 
then it had bored him and annoyed him a 
trifle. John was too darn modern and 
forthright. You had to treat women a little 
differently from men. Rita unquestionably 
was a woman, and John shouldn't treat all 
women like American flappers. On the 
other hand, Rita was too alluring—too late- 
European and post-Victorian. She allowed 
men to insult her by their manner and pre- 
tended she liked it. A happy medium was 
the solution—half John, half Rita, some- 
thing that permitted ease and frankness, 
but did not altogether destroy charm. 

Rita selected an apricot from the dish on 
the table and cut it in two. She put a half 
in her mouth and lingered over it luxuri- 
ously, then she took a sip of champagne and 
raised her head brightly and smiled at 
David and John. 

*‘And now,” she said, ‘“‘for the reason of 
the féte.”’ 

David sat forward in his chair, alert. 

tita opened the beaded bag she carried, 
and taking out the small snuffbox, laid it on 
the table. David, without removing his 
eyes from hers, extended his arm and closed 
his hand over it. 

“You will not need it,’’ she said softly. 
David was embarrassed. ‘‘No, you will not 
need it. This, my fr-r-iends, is a farewell 
féte. Tomorrow I goaway.”’ Davidstarted. 

‘“Where to?” asked John, suddenly red 
and angry. 

Rita smiled. ‘‘I am going away with Mr. 
Bush.” 

“By Jove!’”’ murmured David. 

“* As his wife,”’ amended Rita. 

“His wife?” 

“For the second time. I was mar-r-ied 
to Mr. Bush when I was eighteen. I 
divor-r-ced him and mar-r-ied again.” 

“Von Thalberg?”’ 

“Yes, Von Thalberg.”’ 

David threw back his head and laughed 
helplessly. ‘‘And so you are an American, 
after all,” he said. ‘‘It is almost too much 
on top of your morphine. You see, John? 
You see? It all comes out as I told you. 
Like the contents of Rita’s snuffbox which 
I will explain to you some day. 
Gismour, my son:”’ 

**See? What do I see?” asked John 
gruffly. He was sitting back in his chair, 
sullen and remote, staring at Rita with 
narrowed eyes. 

“Oh, no,” said Rita coaxingly, “you will 
not explain—not until John is a mature 
man. That would be stupid and too cruel.”’ 
She got to her feet and her eyes grew hard 
as they met those of David, and then she 
laughed with unexpected frankness. ‘‘ And 
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Mr. Bush won't mind. He, too, has my 
illness. We will settle down to a quiet old 
age. 

**But you are an American, aren’t you?” 
insisted David, rising. 

Rita sighed, and David, for the first time, 
felt that momentarily she was disliking him. 
“I do not know what you mean,” she said, 
“‘and for once in your per-fect life you seem 
to be mistaken, my fr-r-iend. I was Amer- 
ican for the five years I lived with Mr. 
Bush. . . . I am Czech, but I do not 
mention it. The Czechs have no tempera- 
ment.” 

David grinned with sudden delight. Rita 
ran so invariably true to form. 

She held out her hand. “And now I 
must be going to Mr. Bush. He will be 
waiting for me by the door.” 

“T will go with you,” said David. 

“Not I,” said John. He looked at Rita 
challengingly. ‘‘I will begin to treat people 
as they have treated me——without con- 
sideration.’’ He picked up his champagne 
glass. ‘‘Glamour!” he sniffed bitterly. He 
looked suddenly very young and petulant 
and red. 

Rita’s eyes softened. ‘I am so sor-r-y,’ 
she murmured. “So sor-r-y. I But 
you will not r-remember me long. You will 
forget me soon. I am not worth r-remem- 
ber-r-ing. I am so sor-r-y. You will not 
say good night?” 

“Yes, certainly I'll say good night.” 
John bent awkwardly over Rita’s hand and 
then straightened up and watched her as 
she and David walked down the long room. 
It was with a feeling of relief that surprised 
him that he told the waiter to bring another 
bottle of champagne. 

Near the door David saw Mr. Bush, in 
gorgeous evening clothes, waiting. David's 
somewhat too cautious soul suddenly re- 
volted. He did not understand why he had 
always disliked Mr. Bush so much, but he 
did dislike him—he disliked him exceed- 
ingly. The perfume of Rita’s shoulders sur- 
rounded David; he heard the faint sound 
her silken-clad legs made as they brushed 
against each other, and for some quaint 
reason that made her suddenly real as she 
had never been before. Life was disheart- 
ening. He liked Rita. In a moment she 
would be gone-—gone for good, probably; 
gone with that big frosty man who looked 
like some sort of indigestible cake, and who 
had treated her badly in the first place or 
she wouldn’t have left him. 

“Well, good-by,”” he said, pausing and 
smiling and holding out his hand. 

““Good-by. Won’t you speak to Mr. 
Bush?” She sighed. ‘‘There will not be 
much glamour with Mr. Bush. . . . I 
know him. But it will be safe. Won’t you 
speak to him?’ She used the word 
‘“‘glamour”’ as if it were a secret, newly dis- 
covered, between David and herself. She 
started to withdraw her hand. 

“It is a pity, Da-veed, you never loved 
me,”’ she said, “‘for per-r-haps I could really 
have loved you.” 

David found himself with a hatred for 
Mr. Bush so intense that it had become 
almost dangerous; he also found himself 
speaking in a thin far-away voice. “I do 
love you,” he said, ‘‘and you cannot go.” 

Her hand stirred in his. ‘‘Cannot go?”’ 

“No. I did not know until this minute, 
but next week we'll get married.”’ 

“And Mr. Bush?” 

“Tell him you’ve changed your mind.”’ 

“And John?” 

“T can’t help that. I can’t help John. 
We've both treated him rottenly, but I 
can’t help it. The joke’s on me.” 

“‘ And you do not mind me—lazy, lying?”’ 

“Not at the moment.”’ David shook his 
head from side to side as if he were weary of 
explanation. ‘“‘Oh,’’ he said, “‘let’s stop 
asking each other questions. What can a 
man do when he’s in love? We'll fight it 
out.” 

Rita hesitated a moment. Her hand 
crept out of David’s and then back. 
“Ver-r-y well,” she said slowly. ‘But 
you'll have to see Mr. Bush he is ver-f-y 
disagreeable. It was he who fir-r-st gave 
me indigestion.” 
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It isn’t magic. Any user of machinery can doit... 
with Timken Bearings. They lead in keeping out 
premature wear, misalignment, production failure, 
endless lubrication, excessive power cost, and all such 
forms of Waste that tend to make the figures red. 


The extra profit-possibilities of Timken precision, 
operating economy and endurance are being adopted 
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THE NEW COMPETITION 


business. The majority of our great en- 
terprises were one-man or one-family af- 
fairs, as is still generally the case abroad. 

The break from European methods com- 
menced about the beginning of the present 
century. Many of our outstanding busi- 
ness leaders had made the start of their 
fortunes during the fat years following the 
Civil War, and were ready to drop out of 
active affairs. In Europe, this would have 
entailed no problem, for there the manu- 
facturing plant was and still is largely a 
feudal affair. The son of the owner is 
trained to no other thought than that some 
day he will step into his father’s shoes. 

But in America it was no part of tradi- 
tion that a son should follow his father’s 
calling; the son perhaps had chosen art or 
the law or the ministry; and so when the 
manufacturer wished to retire from busi- 
ness there was no one to carry it on as a 
family enterprise. In the case of a busi- 
ness, many times involving millions of dol- 
lars, it was impossible to find an individual 
with money enough to become a buyer. 
When the owner wished to get out of 
harness, the logical move was to incor- 
porate the enterprise and sell stock to num- 
bers of people as an investment. This, 
precisely, is what occurred in a multiplicity 
of cases about the turn of the century; and 
because it did occur, American business took 
on a faster gait. American selling speeded 
itself up to the point where its pace aston- 
ishes the European observers who come to 
see why we are so prosperous. 


Two Kinds of Competition 


But, you say, why should this make for 
more intensive selling? Why should cor- 
porations go at a faster gait than individual 
owners? By all rules it ought to be the 
other way. Everyone knows a man will 
work harder for himself than for anyone 
else. Corporations are run by salaried men; 
and everyone knows that a salaried man, or 
one with little financial interest, never 
pushes things so hard or so efficiently as 
the actual owner—the man who will get the 
profits, if any. 

Yes, this is so, many times. It is nearly 
always true when the owner of the business 
still has his fortune to make. In such a 
case he works and pushes harder than any- 
one. But when his fortune is made, things 
are different. Let us suppose he has got his 
business on such a solid basis that he owes 
no money to the banks or to the producers 
of raw materials. He pays all his bills in ten 
days and maintains at all times a com- 
fortable cash reserve. He has no particular 
business worries. He makes, in normal 
times, $1,000,000 a year from his business. 

Then a period of depression comes and 
his profits are only $500,000. This does not 
particularly worry him, because his busi- 
ness is in no danger and he cannot possibly 
spend his income anyhow. So there is no 
compelling reason for speeding up his sales 
efforts. He merely lops off an expense here 
and there, possibly reduces his working 
force a little, and trims his sails to existing 
conditions. He knows he makes good 
goods and is confident he will have his 
million-dollar-a-year profit again when the 
business depressiun is over. 

But what does the corporation do when 
faced with the same slack conditions? It 
has to speed up. It cannot afford to let its 
profits drop from $1,000,000 to $500,000. 
This made little difference to the rich man 
who formerly owned the business in its en- 
tirety; but it makes a tremendous differ- 
ence now that the business is owned by 
10,000 stockholders. It is the difference be- 
tween a dividend of 8 per cent and a divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. To many stockholders 
it may mean the difference between riding 
in a car and walking. It may mean that a 
son cannot be sent to college, or that the 
dining-room carpet must do for another 
year. Whether he wants to or not, the cor- 
poration president must drive ahead. 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Competition is not going to decrease. No 
doubt it will increase. It has already got to 
the point where every industry faces two 
distinct kinds of competition. There is the 
old sort of competition, where individual 
firms in the same industry compete against 
one another. There is also the new compe- 
tition, where entire industries fight other 
entire industries. 

It is hardly necessary to explain the old 
competition. You were, let us say, a manu- 
facturer of cast-iron dogs for lawn decora- 
tion. You paid no attention to the manu- 
facturers of sundials or of marble foun- 
tains, though these did often displace your 
product on the lawns of the best families. 
Merely you kept an eye on the operations of 
other cast-iron-dog manufacturers. If one 
of these brought out a new style of dog, or 
cut his prices 10 per cent, or began selling 
direct to consumers instead of doing busi- 
ness through dealers, you met his move and, 
if possible, went him one better. This was 
direct and one-track competition. You did 
not need to belong to a national association 
or go to annual conventions. You knew 
what to do and you did it, personally, di- 
rectly. 

The new competition that came in when 
so many individually owned factories began 
to be changed into corporations was no such 
simple matter. Massed production plus 
the relentless pressure of stockholders made 
more intensive selling necessary; and the 
astute managers of plants making sundials 
and fountains began to tell home owners 
that their products were far more impor- 
tant than cast-iron dogs, and more tasteful 
for lawn ornamentation. 

The new competition hit you personally. 
Your business began to slip away from you; 
not to other cast-iron-dog manufacturers, 
but to these competitors from other indus- 
tries. Then you realized that you ought to 
be on more friendly terms with the men in 
your own profession as a matter of mutual 
self-protection. You helped to organize the 
National Association of Cast-Iron-Dog 
Manufacturers, a body designed to keep 
the public informed as to the value of your 
product and to procure for its members a 
fair share of the country’s income. 


Your Own House in Order 


Perhaps the national association helped 
to revive your drooping industry, or per- 
haps it served only as a comfortable berth 
for the national secretary and his corps of 
assistants in the Chicago headquarters. It 
all depended upon the attitude of your 
membership. If the members believed the 
association possessed some occult and co- 
ercive power that would bring home owners 
to their senses without further effort, then 
it became merely a good job for the secre- 
tary. 

You got something for your money only 
in proportion as you considered your asso- 
ciation a clearing house for ideas, a head- 
quarters where your practical problems 
might be threshed out, to the end that each 
member might become a more skillful man- 
ufacturer and learn to sell his products more 
economically. 

Concretely, you get something out of 
your national association in proportion as 
you first set your own industry in order. 
Your mobilization of manufacturers is only 
a beginning. You cannot say you have done 
a good job unless you take into account the 
problems of everyone connected with the 
cast-iron-dog trade. Are the wholesale 
dealers operating economically and effi- 
ciently? Are the retailers doing the same? 
If there is a single snag anywhere betweer 
your factory and the front lawns of the ul 
timate purchasers of cast-iron dogs, then 
your association will make little headway 
against the inroads of competing products 
no matter how imposing your national 
headquarters may be, or how much money 
you spend to make the public cast-iron-dog 
conscious. 


In the long run, every business question 
is settled on the basis of price. This is par- 
ticulariy so in the United States, where 
every man is trying to live as well as every 
other man and pretty generally succeeding 


in his attempt. Pessimistic writers say we 


are the most standardized nation in the | 


world, but we are not. Quite the contrary, 
in fact. As a private citizen you have, let 


us say, fifty dollars a week to live on. If | 


you lived in Europe, your problem in 
spending this money would be quite simple, 
because you would merely buy the things 
that tradition had taught you were suitable 
for one of your class. But in America there 
are no such traditions, and so you look 
around with an unbiased mind to find out 
where you are going to get the most for your 
money. 

A million times a day, every day in the 
year, apparently noncompetitive industries 
come irto sharp, downright conflict. It is 
safe to say that four times out of five the 
battle is decided on price. Years ago the 
majority of decisions might have been made 
on quality. But quality decisions are 
largely eliminated now for the simple reason 
that there is little of shoddy manufactured 
in America. 
chaser is sure to get something that will 
perform its functions satisfactorily. 


Tradition in Distribution 


A great deal has been said and written 
during these past few years about the as- 
tonishing trend toward style purchasing. 
It is said that the humble dishpan, even, 
must have pleasing form in order to find 
purchasers. There is nothing astonishing 
about this when the facts are considered. 
Massed machine production and straight- 
forward merchandising have eliminated the 
element of chance from retail buying. The 
word “cheat”’ has pretty well been dropped 
from the business vocabulary. The cus- 
tomer knows he is going to get a good ar- 
ticle no matter what price he pays, so his 
mind is free to pick that which best pleases 
his artistic sense. 

Because America is a democratic country, 
and because every citizen is trying to live 
as well as every other citizen, competition 
is keener than in any other country on 
earth. But it is, first of all, a price competi- 
tion. And price competition does not mean 
what the factory gets for an article, but 
what the ultimate consumer has to pay for 
the article. Economies of mass production 
can easily be nullified if the road is not 
smoothed between the factory and the ulti- 
mate consumer. Entire industries prosper 
or stagnate according to the price tags in 
the shop windows or on the counters of re- 
tail merchants. 

How is an industry to make its ultimate 
prices attractive enough to get its share of 
the country’s income? The obvious answer 
is: To cut down the expense of handling, to 
reduce the cost of getting the product from 
the factory to the citizen’s home. But in 
many industries there are sharp differences 
of opinion as to how this is to be done. In 
some cases the differences of opinion are so 
keen that the industry finds itself handi- 
capped in competition with other industries. 

Even in the United States, tradition dies 
hard. From Europe we inherited the tradi- 
tion that the manufacturer must sell to the 
wholesaler, the wholesaler sell to the re- 
tailer and the retailer sell to the private 
citizen. In many industries fierce battles 


are going on over this question, and this is 


why so many industries are houses divided 
among themselves. It is of little use to 
raise campaign funds to make the country 
moth-ball conscious or book-end conscious 
if the moth-ball industry or the book-end 
industry has not yet decided how to mark 
its products so the ultimate price will be 
low enough to attract the dollars of the 
public in competition with rival industries. 

You do not get far in modern business 
unless you have a definite policy. Many 
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Why responsible drivers 
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in summer, too 








~a plea for more careful driving 


All over America are drivers (both private and 
professional) who make ‘Safety First’’ more 
than a mere slogan. They put on WEED Chains 
at the first drop of rain, for they know that an 
appalling number of skidding accidents occur 
in the summer. 





They know from experience that rubber tires 
slip and skid when wet. They use WEED Chains 
and play safe. They were not involved in the 
41 deaths and 1,297 accidents caused by skidding 
last summer in one state alone. . . 
“Use WEED Chains when it rains.’’ 
you're near home, or on a summer tour. 
control of your car in your own hands. 
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industries appear not to have a policy. 
When you got your National Cast-Iron- 
Dog Manufacturers Association organized, 
you found your members inclined to pull in 
different ways. Some of the manufacturers 
contended that the wholesaler was an un- 
necessary burden on the industry, and so 
sold direct to retail dealers. Other manu- 
facturers went further and eliminated both 
wholesaler and retailer, selling direct to the 
public through their own factory branches. 
Still other manufacturers vended their cast- 
iron dogs to home owners through squads of 
house-to-house canvassers. Each of these 
various schools of thought put out wide- 
spread propaganda, to eonxince the public 
that its method o 
nomical than any 
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and retail dealers. But though both the 
wholesaler and retailer may be independ- 
ent business men, furnishing their own capi- 
tal, they bind themselves by contract to 
carry out the practices laid down. by the 
manufacturer. 

The amazing growth of the automobile 
industry is proof of the soundness of the 
policy. The industry has, to be sure, the 
advantage of dealing in a tremendously at- 
tractive article, but hardly anyone will con- 
tend that it could have made such quick 
success if there had been long-drawn-out 
bickering as to the best means of getting 
automobiles into the hands of users...What 
would have happened if one manufacturer 
had sold through uncontrolled wholesalers, 
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another to retailers and the third to the 
general public by means of house-to-house 
solicitors—in a word, if the automobile in- 
dustry as a whole had adopted no particu- 
lar policy? Merely that the public would 
have lacked confidence. The same car 
might have been sold at one price in one 
part of the country and another price in 
some other section. The citizen thinking of 
owning a car would have shopped around. 
Irresponsible dealers would have made 
private terms with each purchaser, and no 
one would know whether he was getting as 
favorable a bargain as his neighbor. 

The present policy of the automobile in- 
dustry may not be the best; it may be sub- 
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saler. In the clothing industry, in dry 
goods, shoes, furniture, there are fewer 
wholesale houses than a dozen years ago. 
Every industry realizes that it must sell 
its products to the public at the lowest pos- 
sible price if it is to meet the competition 
of other industries, and the elimination of 
the wholesaler’s profit seems to many the 
easiest way. 

This article is intended as no brief for 
any class; it is entirely agreed that some 
lines may be sold to the public at a more 
economic price if the wholesaler is left out 
of the picture; but it is also respectfully 
stated that in many lines the wholesaler 
fairly earns his profit. Let us again use the 
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Why responsible drivers 
use Weed Chains 


in summer, too 





~a plea for more careful driving 


All over America are drivers (both private and 
professional) who make “Safety First’’ more 
than a mere slogan. They put on WEED Chains 
at the first drop of rain, for they know that an 
appalling number of skidding accidents occur 
in the summer. 

They know from experience that rubber tires 
slip and skid when wet. They use WEED Chains 
and play safe. They were not involved in the 
41 deaths and 1,297 accidents caused by skidding 
last summer in one state alone... 

“Use WEED Chains when it rains.’’ Whether 
you're near home, or on a summer tour. Keep 
control of your car in your own hands. 


Wet rubber slips- 
WEED CHAINS grip 
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industries appear not to have a policy. 
When you got your National Cast-Iron- 
Dog Manufacturers Association organized, 
you found your members inclined to pull in 
different ways. Some of the manufacturers 
contended that the wholesaler was an un- 
necessary burden on the industry, and so 
sold direct to retail dealers. Other manu- 
facturers went further and eliminated both 
wholesaler and retailer, selling direct to the 
public through their own factory branches. 
Still other manufacturers vended their cast- 
iron dogs to home owners through squads of 
house-to-house canvassers. Each of these 
various schools of thought put out wide- 
spread propaganda to convince the public 
that its method of selling was more eco- 
nomical than any other method. 

Loud cries of protest went up from 
wholesale and retail cast-iron-dog dealers. 
Each of these branches of the trade organ- 
ized its own national association and each 
prepared to fight any innovation that 
threatened to squeeze its members out of 
the industry. The wholesalers’ association 
in convention passed an indignant set of 
resolutions showing the dire results that 
would accrue if the wholesalers’ construc- 
tive activities were eliminated from Amer- 
ican business, and mobilized a corps of 
astute press agents to spread this view- 
point. The retailers’ association memorial- 
ized the Congress and state legislatures, 
demanding laws that would prohibit both 
manufacturers and wholesalers from direct 
dealings with the public. 


Selling Terms, Not Merchandise 


The net result of this discord was a falling 
off of sales of cast-iron dogs everywhere. 
The public could not know which of the 
many factions was right. Each group 
accused the other groups of unethical 
conduct. Each claimed to vend most eco- 
nomically. The ordinary citizen contem- 
plating the decoration of his front lawn was 
so puzzled by the multiplicity of claims 
that he decided there must be something 
wrong with the entire cast-iron-dog indus- 
try, and so purchased a sundial or fountain. 

There is nothing hallowed in any par- 
ticular method of getting merchandise from 
the manufacturer to the consumer. Aside 
from downright dishonesty, there is noth- 
ing unethical. A manufacturer has a per- 
fect right to sell direct to the public. He is 
justified in selling to chain stores at a lower 
price than to independent retailers if he be- 
lieves the larger purchases of the chains 
make this profitable tohim. If a number of 
retailers make a deal with some single 
manufacturer by which they get a special 
discount for group buying, it is well within 
their province. If a wholesaler decides to 
sell at retail, he is doing nothing unethical, 
even though the local merchants’ associa- 
tion brands it as such. 

The worst that can be said about such 
things is that when generally practiced in 
an industry they can hurt the industry’s 
chances in the competition for the public’s 
spending money. Nothing succeeds quite 
so well as a definite policy. The automobile 
industry is an outstanding example. Com- 
ing into the field with no traditions or 
prejudices, it was comparatively easy for 
the early automobile manufacturers to de- 
cide on a merchandising policy that suited 
their product. Practically all followed a 
plan that included wholesale distributors 
and retail dealers. But though both the 
wholesaler and retailer may be independ- 
ent business men, furnishing their own capi- 
tal, they bind themselves by contract to 
carry out the practices laid down. by the 
manufacturer. 

The amazing growth of the automobile 
industry is proof of the soundness of the 
policy. The industry has, to be sure, the 
advantage of dealing in a tremendously at- 
tractive article, but hardly anyone will con- 
tend that it could have made such quick 
success if there had been long-drawn-out 
bickering as to the best means of getting 
automobiles into the hands of users. What 
would have happened if one manufacturer 
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another to retailers and the third to the 
general public by means of house-to-house 
solicitors—in a word, if the automobile in- 
dustry as a whole had adopted no particu- 
lar policy? Merely that the public would 
have lacked confidence. The same car 
might have been sold at one price in one 
part of the country and another price in 
some other section. The citizen thinking of 
owning a car would have shopped around. 
Irresponsible dealers would have made 
private terms with each purchaser, and no 
one would know whether he was getting as 
favorable a bargain as his neighbor. 

The present policy of the automobile in- 
dustry may not be the best; it may be sub- 
ject to future modifications, but one thing 
is sure—those who control its destinies will 
not make radical changes based on hunches 
or for purposes of gaining temporary ad- 
vantages. 

Manifestly, not all industries can do busi- 
ness in precisely the same way that the 
automobile industry does business. But 
for every industry there is one way that 
suits it best. Yet who is to decide on the 
best way? The automobile industry, for 
instance, has found that installment selling 
promotes sales. It is hardly probable that 
automobiles would have become so gen- 
erally owned without installment selling. 
A car costs considerable money. If the 
average citizen were obliged to save up the 
full purchase price in advance, it is likely 
he would be tempted somewhere along the 
route to invest his savings in something 
else. 

Installment selling is not always eco- 
nomic, yet many industries are going into 
it without the slightest idea as to where it 
may lead. Indiscriminate installment sell- 
ing is merely one symptom of the new com- 
petition. Every industry would rather sell 
its products for cash. But where the sled- 
ding becomes hard, there is the inevitable 
tendency to grant easier terms in order to 
attract customers. But it is possible to 
make terms so easy that you are really 
peddling terms, not selling merchandise. 
In the automobile business, installment 
selling can be done in a businesslike, digni- 
fied manner. The price of the car is so 
much. The cost of carrying the deferred 
payments is so much. The car itself stands 
for security in case the purchaser fails to 
make his payments 


The Place of the Wholesaler 


No such condition exists in installment 
sales of such perishable merchandise as 
men’s clothing, women’s dresses, automo- 
bile tires, hats, shoes, now widely sold on 
time payments. From a hard business 
standpoint, it is not safe to sell an article 
on installments unless the resale value of 
the article lasts longer than the installment 
contract. 

Should there ever come a time of depres- 
sion and widespread unemployment, this 
hard truth will make itself generally known. 
The industry that tries to get its share of 
the country’s income by selling terms in- 
stead of merchandise is building on danger- 
ous ground. 

How many steps should there be be- 
tween the producer and the public? As has 
been said, we inherit a tradition that there 
should be a wholesaler and a retailer. Dur- 
ing recent years there has been a tendency 
in many industries to get rid of the whole- 
saler. In the clothing industry, in dry 
goods, shoes, furniture, there are fewer 
wholesale houses than a dozen years ago. 
Every industry realizes that it must sell 
its products to the public at the lowest pos- 
sible price if it is to meet the competition 
of other industries, and the elimination of 
the wholesaler’s profit seems to many the 
easiest way. 

This article is intended as no brief for 
any class; it is entirely agreed that some 
lines may be sold to the public at a more 
economic price if the wholesaler is left out 
of the picture; but it is also respectfully 
stated that in many lines the wholesaler 
fairly earns his profit. Let us again use the 
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GRAHAM BROTHER 
TRUCKS 





—for Bakers 


Bakery ovens in the United States 
turn out more than 23,000,000 
pounds of bread and rolls a day. 
The industry's total products run 
well over a Billion Dollars annually. 
Yet the profits in the industry are 
reckoned in pennies per unit— 
small margin, large turnover. 


Thousands of bakers,closely watch- 
ing costs, use Graham Brothers 
Trucks and Commercial Cars. 


Trim, clean-cut, good-looking, they 
are business builders. Speedy, 
powerful, ruggedly built, they de- 
liver on schedule at low cost. 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Now, with the new engine, they 
have even more acceleration, more 
power and greater economy. Com- 
pare this new engine with any en- 
gine ever built into any truck. 


Bakers value especially the depend- 
ability for which Graham Brothers 
Trucks, bodies as well as chassis, 
are noted in all lines of business. 
Only Graham Brothers great vol- 
ume production makes possible 
such exceptionally low prices. 
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contemporaries, Columbus, Vasco da Gama, 
Magellan, Cabot and Vespucci. Martyr’s 
Decades of the New World should quicken 
the pulse of every lover of American history, 
for it contains most of the knowledge we 
have of the very earliest “inventions,” as 
they were called. 

Elsewhere I have told of my purchase of 
the Ellsworth copy of the Gutenberg Bible. 
Included in the lot with it was one of the 
earliest charts showing the east coast of 
America. It dates around 1501-02. I was 
present at the sale of this famous map, 
known as the King-Hamy chart, when it 
brought $17,600, and was one of the un- 
happy underbidders thereon. I thought it 
was lost to me and my heirs forevermore. 
However, when the Ellsworth collection 
was sold, I radioed my bid from mid- 
Atlantic and secured it. 

Early portolano charts, as these first 
navigator’s maps are called, are extremely 
interesting. They indicate, step by step, 
the latest discoveries as they were made. 
You can see for yourself, if you follow the 
development from the first faint coast 
lines on the earliest charts to the recog- 
nizable later outlines, the wonderful prog- 
ress made by various explorers in less thana 
century. Every year new ports, new bays, 
new islands, new harbors of refuge are seen. 
The first mariners in the waters of the New 
Islands, as they were called, sent their orig- 
inal and very rough working charts, made 
from the actual observations of pilots, to 
the great cartographers in Spain and Italy. 
These men were really artists. Baptista 
Agnese was one of the most famous of the 
chart makers. He and his colleagues all 
produced beautiful illuminated atlases con- 
taining elaborately decorated maps, gor- 
geously bound, which they sold to the great 
princes and merchants of the day. The 
maps were very much in demand as table 
books for the libraries of wealthy men. 

But there are very few of the first drafts 
of the early maps left. The rolls of parch- 
ment which originated in the rough pilot 
house of an early sailing vessel were often 
damaged by ocean spray and rats’ teeth; 
under such strenuous conditions they could 
last but a short while. Probably not five, 
altogether, survive. Yet lately I have had 
the unexampled good fortune to obtain 
two actual pilots’ charts, the first one used 
on the voyage of Cortés; the other must 
have accompanied Pizarro on his magnifi- 
cent conquest of Peru. The former shows 
but the barest outline of the coasts of the 
two Americas; the second, only fifteen 
years later, presents a much more detailed 
diagram of the shores, indicating the ad- 
vance in geographical knowledge during 
this brief period. 


H. de Soto to Juan Ruiz, Dr. 


Probably the two finest and most highly 
finished examples of the map maker's art 
are two table books: the Spitzer chart in 
the John Carter Brown Library in Provi- 
dence, and the famous Jacques Cartier atlas 
in the collection of the late Mr. Henry F. 
Huntington. Another magnificent collec- 
tion of these portolano charts is in the li- 
brary of the Hispanic Society in New York 
City, formed by the great student and col- 
lector, Mr. Archer M. Huntington. 

Now the young book enthusiast, if he 
has a limited amount of money, must not 
feel out of the running when he sees that 
many of the rarer examples of Americana 
are beyond his means. Indeed, the dis- 
criminating collector seeks not only the 
great and costly pieces, such as Richard 
Hakluyt’s Divers Voyages Touching the 
Discoverie of America, 1582—complete 
with both maps—Thomas Hariot’s Briefe 
and True Report of the New Found Land 
of Virginia, 1588; Francis Drake’s West 
Indian Voyage, 1589; or that wonderful 
collection—the most elaborate ever com- 
piled about America—known as De Bry’s 
Voyages. Of course, everyone would like to 
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secure these descriptions of the early dis- 
coveries. Such fascinating accounts as those 
bequeathed to posterity by Fray Bartolomé 
de las Casas, the first real historian of the 
Spanish Conquest, and his successor, Cieza 
de Leén—these will always be coveted, it 
goes without saying. It is the little things, 
however, that I think most appealing. 

For instance, within the past few 
months I found and purchased the first 
tailor bill in the New World. It was the 
original invoice sent to Hernando de Soto 
in 1536, several years before he made his 
momentous discovery of the Mississippi 
River. The bill was dated from Lima, the 
City of the Kings, which had only been 
founded in 1531. There were forty items 
listed, bolts of the finest black velvets and 
satins, yards and yards of scarlet taffeta for 
linings. Can you see the great conquistador 
flashing his way through some primeval 
jungle, clad like the king’s courtier that he 
was, even in the wildnerness? But to me 
the most startling thing about this bill of 
$1400 for one month’s raiment is that it 
was—receipted! How the tailors on Fifth 
Avenue would gloat over this relic of their 
earliest predecessor! Perhaps some way 
will be found to make a facsimile of the 
first receipted weapon of their trade. It 
should be hung in every tailoring estab- 
lishment along the Avenue as a gentle 
reminder to tardy patrons. But although 
the clothes and the tailor who made them, 
as well as the customer who wore them, 
have all long since evaporated, Juan Ruiz, 
the tailor’s name, will live. It is forever 
connected with the name of Hernando de 
Soto, the discoverer of the Mississippi. 


Rare and True Relations 


Virginia in the early days included practi- 
cally all the English possessions in America. 
Consequently New England was part of 
Virginia. The first books relating to this 
English colony in the New World are all of 
abounding interest. The history of settle- 
ments, such as these, of fierce and frequent 
fights with Indians, or the gentler tale of 
Raleigh and his pipe of tobacco, reads like 
a dime novel. Of course all these descrip- 
tions are entrancingly rare and the acquisi- 
tion of any one of them will make a dent in 
the most astute pocketbook. As a rule, 
these tracts were ephemeral publications 
not unlike much of the pamphlet litera- 
ture that is issued today. They were small 
quarto volumes, sometimes comprised of 
only eight or ten leaves. After they were 
read they doubtless were cast into the 
seventeenth-century equivalent of the 
waste-paper basket, and that is why so few 
are in existence today. These cherished 
survivors have been preserved 
they were bound together in volumes at 
the time they were issued. 

Recently, in the library of an old London 
house, I came across one of these precious 
collections containing twenty-three of the 
rarest pamphlets relating to America. 
Bound therein were such collectors’ darlings 
as Brereton’s Brief and true Relation of the 
Discovery of the Northern Part of Virginia, 
i602: James Rosier’s A True Relation of 
the most prosperous Voyage made this 
present year 1605 in the Discovery of the 
Land of Virginia, published in London in 
1605. And imbedded in the center of the 
volume, like a choice nugget, was the first 
work of the redoubtable Captain John 
Smith, entitled A True Relation of such 
Oecurences and Accidents of Noate as 
hath hapned in Virginia, London, 1608 

‘Have you any other books or pamphlets 
relating to America?’ I asked the distin 
guished owner after I had purchased this 
volume, which was worth many thousands 
of pounds. He thought for so long before 
answering that | was afraid he had nothing 
When I had almost given up hope he said 
suddenly, ‘Would you be interested in a 
presentation copy of Captain Smith’s Gen 
eral Historie of Virginia, 1624?’ 


because 


“What are you trying to do? 
leg?” 

“No, really,”” he replied. ‘Here it is. 
He walked the length of the great room to 
an enormous bookcase with glass doors, 
and tenderly extracted a tall slim book. 
The arms of England were impressed in 
gold upon the covers. To say I was as- 
tounded is to express it mildly. And there, 
covering the whole fiyleaf in front of 
the beautifully engraved title page, was the 
only known specimen of handwriting of the 
celebrated Governour and Admirall of New 
England, as Captain Smith was dubbed 
thereon. Since this dedication is entirely 
unknown, I give it here to be printed for 
the first time: 


Pull my 


To THE WORSHIPFULL THE MASTER 
WARDENS & SOCIETIE OF THE 
CORDWAYNERS OF YE CITTIE OF LONDON 

W orthie Gentlemen 

Not only in regard of your Courtesie & 
Love, Butt also of ye Continuall Use I have 
had of your Labours, & the hope you may 
make some use of mine, I salute you with 
this cronologicall discourse, whereof you 
may understand with what infinite Diffi- 
culties & Dangers these Plantations first 
began, with their yearlie proceedings, & 
the plaine description & Condition of those 
Countries; How many of your Companie 
have bin Adventurers, whose Names are 
omitted or not nominated in the Alphabett 
I know not, therefore I intreate you better 
to informe me, that I may hereafter im- 
print you amongst the Rest, Butt of this I 
am sure for want of shooes among the 
Oyster Bankes wee tore our hatts & 
Clothes & those being worne, wee tied 
Barkes of trees about our ffeete to keepe 
them from being Cutt by the shelles amongst 
which wee must goe or starve, yett how 
many thousand of shooes hath bin trans- 
ported to these plantations, how many 
Soldiers, Marriners & Saylers have bin & 
are likely to be encreased thereby, what 
vent your Commodities have had & still 
have, & how many shipps & men of all 
ffaculties have bin & are yearelie imployed 
I leave to your owne Judgments, & yett by 
reason of ill manadging, the Returnes have 
neither answered the generall Expectation, 
nor my desire; the Causes thereof you may 
read at large in this Booke for your better 
satisfaction, & I pray you take it not in ill 
part that I present the same to you in this 
manuscript Epistle soe Late, for both it & 
I myself have bin soe overtired by attend- 
ances that this Work of mine doth seeme 
to be Superannuated before it’s Birth, not- 
withstanding Lett me intreat you to give it 
Lodging in your Hall Freelie to be perused 
for ever, in memorie of your Noblenesse 
towards mee, & my Love to God, my 
Countrie, your Societie, & those Planta- 
tions, Ever resting 

Your's to use 
‘JOHN SMITH 


A Scenario by John Smith 


Smith’s Virginia is in many respects the 
standard example of English Americana 
The narrative is trippingly told, and if 
Captain Smith exaggerates and invents, so 
much the better! He is the prime story 
teller among historians. Were he alive to- 
day he would probably prove himself the 
greatest scenario writer of all time, espe 
cially if he wrote such colorful thrillers so 
filled with action as was the Pocahontas 
episode. Here it is in part: 

The Queene of Appomatuck was ap 
pointed to bring him’’—Smith—‘“ water to 
wash his hands, and another brought him 
a bunch of feathers, instead of a Towel] 
to dry them; having feasted him after 
their best barbarous manner they could, a 
long consultation was held, but the con- 
clusion was, two great stones were brought 
before Powhatan; then as many as could 
layd hand on him, dragged him to them, 
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and thereon laid his head, and being ready 
with their clubs, to beate out his braines, 
Pocahontas the Kings dearest daughter, 
when no intreaty could prevaile, got his 
head in her armes, and laid her owne upon 
his to save him from death: whereat the 
Emperour was contented he should live to 
make him hatchets, and her bells, beads, 
and copper. ~ 


I myself like best his touching note 
about the first white child born in British 
America: 


“And the 18th’’—August, 1587—“El- 
linor the Governours daughter, and wife to 
Ananias Dare, was delivered of a daughter 
in Roanoak; which, being the first Chris- 
tian there borne, was called Virginia.” 


The Pedigree of a Book 


The early history of the settlement of 
New England according to its present 
bounds is perhaps more austere than the 
narrative of Ponce de Leén in Florida or the 
exploits of Jacques Cartier in New France. 
Nevertheless, the story contains many 
soul-stirring incidents. It is as chock-full 
of romantic relations as the . Thousand 
and One Nights. No one realized this more 
clearly and beautifully than Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. A dear friend of mine and one 
of the most discriminating and earnest col- 
lectors in this country, whose judgment in 
any matter of taste is final, owns the Haw- 
thorne family copy of William Hubbard’s 
Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians 
n New England, printed in Boston by John 
Foster, 1677. It is in its original sheep 

inding. This book hac been the cherished 
property of the Hawthorne family of 
Salem for 250 years. The name of the first 
mmigrant founder of the family is at the top 

f the “William Hawthorne, 
It is he who is 
ribed in the introduction to The Scarlet 
“grave, bearded,sablecloaked . . . 
with his Bible and his sword. % 


litle page: 


nior, his booke, 


Letter as 


The second owner, his son, and not less 
famous as the notorious Witch Judge of 


Salem, placed his 
autograph at the 
bottom of the title 
page: ‘John 
Hathorne his 
booke.”’ T he book 
next descended to 
hisson, who wrote 
on the flyleaf: 
‘Joseph Hathorne 
His Bock 1729 
140."" And so it 
went from father 
for many 
more generati 


to son 


finally becoming 
he possessior 

Nathaniel Haw 
After his 
name, in which he 
reinserted 
origina! w, he 
wrote, “given him 
} Kins- 
woman, Miss 
Ingersoll, 
Few old 
books of intrinsic 
value have a 
record of owner- 
ship as direct and 
nteresting as this. 
From Maj. Wil- 
liam Hawthorne, 
the founder of the 
family, who led 


more than one ex- 


thorne. 


the 


Dy his 


Susan 


1292" 


pedition against 
the Indians, to 
Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, the gen- 
tlest of men, is in- 
deed a far cry. 
New England is 
fortunate in pos- 
sessing two inter 
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narratives of its earliest history. Governor 
Winthrop’s Journal or Historie of New 
England is one, and William Bradford’s 
Historie of Plimouth Plantation, the other. 
Both, although written in a somewhat 
formal manner, contain the most realistic 
description of life in the colonies. Probably 
the two most important printed books of 
this period are George Mourt’s A Relation 
or Journal of the Beginning and Proceed- 
ings of the English Plantation settled at 
Plimouth in New England, London, 1622, 
and the first published history of Massa- 
chusetts, William Wood’s New England’s 
Prospect, London, 1634. 

The first work published in English 
about New York is entitled The Second 
Part of the Tragedy of Amboyna, 1653. It 
is really a controversial pamphlet in which 
the early Dutch colonists were accused of 
trying to induce the Indians to murder the 
English settlers who had come down from 
New England. But the first true history of 
New York was Daniel Denton’s A Brief De- 
scription of New York First Called New 
Netherlands, 1670. In those days it was the 
fashion to malign the Dutch, and families 
such as the De Peysters and the Van 
Rensselaers were not as socially prominent 
as their descendants are today. 

The first account of Pennsylvania was 
written by none other than William Penn 
himself, and published in London in 1681. 
Although Penn had never seen this country 
at the time, he wrote a most glowing ac- 
count of it, proving that the press-agent 
bacillus was even then alive. This won- 
derful Quaker wanted colonists to develop 
the grant which was given him in settle- 
ment of the Crown’s debt to his father. It 
is no wonder that in a virulent tract the 
better classes of England showed their dis- 
taste for his business activities, which they 
considered unbecoming to his religion and 
his position. This naughty little pamphlet 
is entitled William Penn’s Conversion from 
a Gentleman to a Quaker! 

One could dwell for an indefinite time 
upon the books and tracts dealing with the 
fascinating events of the early life in the 
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colonies. Every leaflet printed in this 
country from the time the first press was 
established in Cambridge in 1640, until 
the year 1700, is of value; after that date 
they must relate to historical events or 
prominent personages to prove their worth. 
Every early newspaper printed in America, 
every broad sheet, every autograph letter 
or manuscript containing real meat for the 
historian is of value. 

Many youthful collectors approach those 
older ones who have been through the mill, 
asking for tips. In the beginning they all 
believe there is some secret which may be 
learned by diligent questioners. Well, here 
is a secret, but it is an open one. If the 
young bibliofiend will search in the older 
towns of the thirteen original colonies, he is 
bound in time to turn up unknown treas- 
ures! I only wish I had the time to do some 
quiet delving myself. 

Do not forget that all material relating 
to the history of the West is just as im- 
portant as that of the Eastern states, and 
often more picturesque, and perhaps even 
more romantic. Take, for instance, the first 
book published in San Francisco in 1848-49. 
It will in time be just as valuable as the 
first book printed in Philadelphia in 1685. 
The 3000 miles between the two cities, one 
on the Atlantic Coast, the other on the 
Pacific, show the tide of settlement of our 
country. 

It was only about seventy-five years ago 
that the first guidebooks were published 
in Eastern cities, showing ways to travel 
to the Far West, giving tables of distances 
and other information for the emigrant. 
They were the road maps of the stalwart 
pioneer who packed wife, children and 
chattels into a covered wagon and took 
the shortest route to that part of the un- 
inhabited plains which they hoped would 
be their El Dorado. 

All these are important stones in the 
foundation of history. There are books 
printed within the past twenty-five years 
which contain important source material 
concerning the particular part of the coun- 
try they describe. Some of these books 
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bring very high prices even today. What 
would Zenas Leonard have thought had he 
known that his simple little narrative, 
published at Clearfield, Pennsylvania, in 
1839, would in less than ninety years be 
battled for in the auction rooms? This tale 
of his adventures of five years’ trapping for 
furs and trading with Indians in the Rocky 
Mountains is sought today as a most de- 
sirable addition to a library of Americana. 
I saw a copy sell at auction not long ago 
for $1700. 

Although the printed books relating to 
America are fascinating and instructive, 
autographs make the incidents they de- 
scribe alive and vivid for us. Every true 
collector is strongly moved when he sees 
the autograph of a great personage in his 
country’s history. And afterall, the printed 
word must have a certain coldness and 
formality. Indeed, it is perhaps a part of 
its beauty. But words written down by the 
actor himself as he helps to complete the 
drama are personal things which unfail- 
ingly appeal to the imagination. 


Signatures by the Letter 


No wonder collectors everywhere are do- 
ing their utmost to uncover from the débris 
of a past age autograph letters relating to 
the Revolution, and particularly to the 
fifty-six signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The highest auction price of 
any autograph was paid on March sixteenth 
of this year for a Button Gwinnett signa- 
ture. When the auctioneer of the Anderson 
Galleries in New York City knocked it 
down to me for $51,000, I was tickled to 
death. It was the only 1776 Button Gwin- 
nett letter about national affairs that had 
ever been sold. This particular autograph 
is now the most famous one in the world, 
and at the price paid figures about $3600 a 
letter. It is a strange commentary on the 
vagaries of fame that you can buy a signa- 
ture of Napoleon for ten dollars a letter. 
While this series of articles has been appear- 
ing in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, the 
quotations on Button Gwinnett Preferred 

have jumped 65 
per cent. 

eamtede ” A shocking tale 
ene i is told of the rapid 
eA rise of American 
autograph mate- 
rial. A friend of 
mine decided to 
sell at auction his 
magnificent col- 
lection of letters 
of signers, famous 
generals, Presi- 
dents of the 
United States and 
other historical 
characters. He 
had bought them 
not many years 
ago. When the 
evening of the sale 
arrived Mr. G.was 
there with his 
wife. He carried 
a catalogue 
marked with the 
cost of each item. 
The first number 
in the sale, which 
cost him $45, 
brought $250; the 
next, for which he 
had paid $80, 
fetched $800, and 
so on, until about 
fifteen items were 

sold. 

His wife, who 
was watching his 
catalogue over his 
shoulder, and who 
could hardly con- 
tain herself any 
longer, exclaimed, 
““My, Doctor R. 
is going strong 

(Continued on 
Page 93) 
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Behind the warning arms that protect 


Why the battery that operates the train 
signals is a dependable battery 
for your car 


HE semaphore tilts upward. A yellow 

light flashes, “Caution!” The engineer 
applies the brakes ... and carefully your train 
glides on until the block is clear. 

The power that moves these warning arms 
is the power from Exide Batteries—whose sure 
performance is relied upon to operate the 
signal systems of the leading railroads. 

When Exide Batteries are preferred for such 
vital service it is easy to understand why 
millions of motorists prefer to use the depend- 
able Exide in their cars. 


Three other points that make 
the Exide a logical favorite 


Point 1. There is no battery whose history 
is more closely connected with the develop- 


ment of the motor car in America. Back in 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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your life 


1911 it was an Exide Battery that started and 
lighted the first electrically equipped car. And 
ever since that day the demand for Exide 
Batteries has grown consistently with the de- 
mand for automobiles. This has been due 
solely to the high quality of Exide Batteries— 





THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY 





* EXIDE BATTERIES OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO 


constantly reflected in their long life and low 
cost of upkeep. 

Exide Batteries are made by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of storage batteries for 
every purpose. This leadership is evidence 
conclusive that Exide Batteries perform accord- 
ing to expectations. 

Point 2. Exide Batteries are sold and ser- 
viced by more than 8000 competent dealers in 
cities and towns all over the United States. 
Hence when your battery requires attention 
you can get the batteryman promptly and easily. 

Point 3. The cost of an Exide is no more 
than you pay for other makes. In fact. the 
Exide frequently sells for less than batteries of 
lesser reputation. This low cost, together with 
exceptional long life, makes the Exide a de 
cided economy. 
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FOR YOUR RADIO... There is an Exide Radio Batter 
of the right size for every set and a type for every tub 
Also power units that stay charged from your hous: 
current. At radio and Exide Battery dealers’ 
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EIBERLING 
L-TREADS 


MORE, 


Old-Fashioned Ideals 


Fulfilled by 


Modern Methods 


The ideal to which Seiberling works is a 
pledge to you who buy tires: ‘““Not how 
cheaply,’’ —but always “How WELL can 
we build?” 
Never skimping on cotton or on rubber, 
Seiberling actually has added to both. 
Today’s Seiberling Balloons contain 


D5% 


more cotton 


The first Seiberling Tire was revolutionary in de- 
sign, with tread rubber extending in one piece from 


bead to bead. 





Then tough side-bars were added for protection 
against side-wall wear— 


And all the time methods and processes were de- 
veloped and improved, until now Seiberling All- 
Tread Tires are built to standards of accuracy hitherto 
unknown in the industry. 


BUT METHODS ARE NOT—AND NEVER HAVE 
BEEN—SUBSTITUTES FOR MATERIAL. 

In today’s Seiberling Balloon Tires EVERY cord is 
a HEAVIER cord, and there are MORE CORDS 


to every inch—STRONGER material— BETTER 
material MORE material—MORE TIRE! 


EVERYTHING’S INCREASED BUT THE PRICE. 
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Not only the most modern design — 


Not only the best and most modern of 
tested methods — 


Not only standards of precision and 
accuracy hitherto unattainable in the tire 
manufacturing industry — 


But, in addition to these, MORE ACTU- 
AL MATERIALS—MORE TIRE. 


The tread of all Seiberling Balloons has 
been redesigned—widened—the amount 
of rubber increased. 


Today’s Seiberling Balloons contain 


20% 


more rubber 


Starting from scratch five years ago, under the 
leadership of F. A. Seiberling, pioneer and builder of 
over fifty million tires, this company today stands in 
the front rank of tire manufacturers. 


There has been no magic in ee 
a strict adherence to an old-fashioned policy: 


“ALWAYS THE BEST TIRE THAT SEIBER- 
LING KNOWS HOW TO BUILD.” 


Today Seiberling All-Treads are original equip- 
ment on Chrysler Imperial “80,” Marmon, Peerless— 
are the choice of three hundred motor coach lines. 


Confirming our belief that a tire which is 
HONESTLY BUILT can be HONESTLY SOLD. 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Seiberling Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto. 
Seiberling Tyre Company of Great Britain, Lid., 

19 Summer Row, Birmingham, England 
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an order for a 
‘CATE RPILLAR; 
Tractor is @ 


Declaration of Independence 


I ndependence 


of weather and soil conditions: “Caterpillars” 
have power to shatter the soil in dry seasons 
..the sure-footedness to hold at work in wet. 


“CATERPILLAR” 


F Veé € de 0 NL Traétor Prices 


from much of the farm drudgery... confidence 2-TON . . $1850 
in the well-balanced design and stout mate- . +e 

rials in the “Caterpillar” track-type tractor os aprpll enen 
that lengthen its life and shorten repair bills. artay  gseue 


Peoria or San Leandro 








And finally, the zndependence that comes from ac- 
cumulated profits... the freedom from worry! 








No matter what the size of farm...any farm that BETTER 
must support a family deserves a “Caterpillar”. QUICKER 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. CHEAPER 


Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U. S. A. 
Sales Offices and Factories: 
Peoria, Llinois San Leandro, California 
Distributing Warehouse: Albany, N. Y. There isa 
New York Office: $0 Church Street ‘ 
Successor 00 “Caterpillar” Dealer 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
tonight. Why, that letter which just sold 
for $1650 you bought from him only a little 
while ago for $360. I feel like laughing 
out loud.” 

“If you do,” her husband threatened, 
“T’ll take you by the hair, drag you out- 
side and strangle you!”’ At this his wife 
was quiescent for a few minutes. The 
prices were still mounting. She then wrote 
on a card which she passed to Mr. G.: “I 
can smile, can’t I?” 

“That goes for smiling too,” he replied. 

About five years ago I was especially 
interested in all material relating to Paul 
Revere and his celebrated ride. In the 
midst of my researches a gentleman called 
upon me one day and showed me a series of 
volumes which contained most important 
pape: ‘relating to the Revolutionary period. 
On looking through them I was amazed to 
run across the following outstanding docu- 
ment, which is dated Cambridge, April 29, 
1775, ten days after Revere’s famous ex- 
ploit. It is as follows: 


“This may certify that the bearer Mr. 
Paul Revere is a messenger to the Commit- 
tec of Safety and that all dispatch and as- 
s stance be given him in all instances that 
the business of the Collony may be facili- 
tated. Jos. WARREN, CHAIR[MAJN.” 


From an Eyewitness 


Poor General Warren, who signed Re- 
vere’s commission as messenger, was killed a 
few weeks later at the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

Although I freely admit that this letter 
belongs in the archives of New England, 
you may be sure I keep it well within my 
reach. I don’t care to have those doughty 
New England historians, such as Dr. 
Charles L. Nichols, Clarence S. Brigham, 
George Parker Winship and Lawrence C. 
Wroth, come pouncing down as a mighty 
host and demand it of me. 

It is surprising how things fall the col- 
lector’s way in series. As I have related in 
a previous article, I have the only certified 
copy of the Declaration of Independence 
that is outside the public archives. But I 
always hankered after a letter written by a 
signer who was an eyewitness on that July 
Fou: ‘h, one hundred and fifty years ago—a 
lette> telling ubout the actual signing of the 
Deciar ation of Independence. For twenty- 
two long vears I searched for it, and was 
delightfully shocxed one day to read in an 
auction catz:ogue a description of the fol- 
lowing letter by Cesar Rodney, the signer 
from Delaware, to his brother, Thomas 
Rodney, dated Philadelphia, July 4, 1776. 
You may be sure I gobbled up this letter. 

Rodney wrote: 


“T arrived in Congress tho detained by 
thunder and rain time enough to give my 
voice in the matter of Independence. It is 
now determined by the thirteen United 
Colonies without even one desenting Col- 
ony. We have now got through with the 
whole of the Declaration and ordered it to 
be printed se that you will soon have the 
“pleasure of seeing it. Hand bills of it will 
be printed and sent to the armies, cities, 
county towns, ete—to be published or 
rather proclaimed in form. gs 


I have always been peculiarly interested 
in anything which related to the origin and 
history of the American flag, and I have al- 
ways wanted, with my infernal and almost 
feminine curiosity, to find out when it was 
first raised. I had found references at vari- 
ous times to its appearance sometime dur- 
ing the second year of the Revolution, but 
could not discover the exact date in any of 
the items of Americana which I had col- 
lected. One day about nine years ago I 
was reading a manuscript Journal of the 
most Material Occurrences proceeding the 
Siege of Fort Schuyler, by William Col- 
breath. As I turned the leaves of the man- 
uscript my attention was arrested by the 
following: 


“Augt 3d (1777) Early this morning a 
Continental Flagg made by the Officers of 
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Col. Ganseroorts Regiment was hoisted 
and a Cannon Levelled at the Enemies 
Camp was fired on the Occasion. 7” 


This is the only authoritative account 
known of the first raising of the American 
battle flag, and it was on this day that the 
British troops saw for the first time the 
new standard of Ameria. 

Some years ago I received a seductive 
appeal from a Boston collector. He had 
purchased some wonderful books which, 
though they filled his shelves, depleted his 
purse. And yet he could still write: ‘‘ Dear 
Doctor: Please tempt me!’’ How often do 
I wish the sirens would tempt me, espe- 
cially if the little charmers were in the form 
of autograph letters and manuscripts relat- 
ing to Lincoln and his time. Believe me, 
I'll never be too old to be caught by their 
allure. 

Of all periods in American history, none 
is more inspiring and dramatic than that of 
the Civil War. It is one of the most ka- 
leidoscopic times in all history, with three 
men of outstanding character in it—Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Ulysses S. Grant and Robert 
E. Lee. Any scrap of material relating to 
them is bound to increase in value. Lincoln 
letters today are rarer than Washington's, 
and nearly all of his great pieces are written 
in his own hand. 

Of course, collectors prefer what are 
known as A. L. S.—autograph letter 
signed—instead of the L. S., or a letter 
merely signed by Lincoln—that is, not in 
his handwriting but written by an official 
stenographer. Thank God, those were 1e 
days before the typewriter, and every letter 
contains an intimate appeal which the ma- 
chine can never give. That puts me in 
mind of a good one. 

About three months ago a lady came to 
see me in New York and asked to be shown 
some Lincoln letters. I used the cata- 
loguer’s phraseology and spoke of holo- 
graphs, fair copies, A. L. S., and the usual 
rigmarole of the collector. I then exhibited 
a letter of Lincoln’s which I treasured, be- 
cause it is perhaps the only one in which 
Lincoln swore. It was addressed to John 
T. Stuart, his law partner, dated Vandalia, 
Illinois, February 14, 1839, and he refers to 
aman named Ewing as follows: 

“‘Ewing won’t do anything. He is not 
worth a damn. Your friend, 

**A. LINCOLN.” 
The lady exclaimed, “I know what you 
mean by A. L.S. I did not understand you 
at first. You mean Abraham Lincoln 
swore!” 


Lincoln and the Party 


Americana really is the collector’s best 
bet. I can never be too grateful to Uncle 
Moses for his advice to me. I have kept 
zealously almost every piece relating to the 
Civil War, and I think that I have suc- 
ceeded in the past thirty years in gathering 
the finest collection relating to it, except 
the National Collection in Washington. I 
have such remarkable Lincoln documents 
as his first draft of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, entirely in his autograph, 
written six months before it was finally 
put into operation on January 1, 1863; his 
famous Baltimore address, in which he 
gives his celebrated definition of liberty; 
the original manuscript of his speech about 
the formation of the Republican Party; 
and many other pieces of the greatest his- 
torical significance, which can never come 
a collector’s way again. 

I cannot resist giving Lincoln’s speech 
on the party of which he was the most illus- 
trious leader: 


“Upon those men who are, in sentiment, 
opposed to the spread, and nationalization 
of slavery, rests the task of preventing it. 
The Republican Organization is the embod- 
iment of that sentiment; though as yet, it 
by no means embraces all the individuals 
holding that sentiment. The party is newly 
formed, and in forming, old party ties had 
to be broken, and the attractions of party 
pride, and influential leaders, were wholly 
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wanting. In spite of all differences, preju- 
dices, and animosities, its members were 
drawn together by a paramount common 
danger. They formed and maneuvered in 
the face of the disciplined enemy, and in the 
teeth of all his persistent misrepresenta- 
tions. 
ering in all of theirown. And yet, a year ago, 
they stood up, an army over thirteen hun- 
dred thousand strong. That army is, today, 
the best hope of the nation, and of the world. 
Their work is before them, and from which 
they may not guiltlessly turn away.” 


I have spoken of the unfurling of the 
first American battle flag. The following is 
Lincoln’s beautiful acknowledgment of a 
flag sent him by some ladies of a patriotic 
society: 

“EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
“Aug. 10, 1863. 

“Permit me to return my grateful ac- 
knowledgements to the fair manufacturer 
and generous donors of the beautiful present 
which accompanies their note of the 20th 
July. If anything could enhance to me the 
value of this representation of our national 
ensign, so elegantly executed and so grace- 
fully bestowed, it would be the considera- 
tion that its price has been devoted to the 
comfort and restoration of those heroic 
men who have suffered and bled in our 
flag’s defense. We never should, and I am 
sure, never shall be niggard of gratitude and 
benefaction to the soldiers who have en- 
dured toil, privations and wounds, that the 
nation may live. Yours very truly, 

“A. LINCOLN.” 


The Flag of the Confederacy 


I do not want to be accused of waving too 
often our emblem. But I must give in full 
two letters relating to the Confederate 
flag. They are not particularly valuable in 
a money sense, but I do not think any 
amount would tempt me to sell them 
They are the kind that cannot fail to melt 
the heart of an old bachelor with a fondness 
for children. The first is addressed by Gen- | 
eral Leroy P. Walker, Secretary of War in | 
the Confederate cabinet, to General Beaure- 
gard, from Richmond, Virginia, Sentembe | 
14, 1861, and says: 


“‘My dear General: The enclosed note 
from my little daughter was written by her 
without suggestion or alterations in any 
way, and the design for a flag is entirely her 
own conception. She has insisted so strongly 
on sending it to you that I did not feel at 
liberty to refuse her. I consent the more 
readily because I am sure you will appre- 
ciate it in the spirit in which it is sent. 

“*She signs herself with the usual vanity 
of her sex—‘daughter of the Secretary of 
War’—and this gives me the opportunity to 
say that my official connection with the 
Army is about to terminate, having ten- 
dered my resignation to the President a 
few days since. 

“What I have done in this office has been 
honestly done, and when the history of this 
war is written I feel that the laggard jus- 
tice of popular approval will be bestowed. 

“T am etc., 
“Most truly, 
yr friend L. P. WALKER.” 


And here is the second letter: 


“General Beauregard: I send you a de- 
sign entirely my own for a Confederate 
flag. I have never been satisfied with the 
Confederate flag, because it is too much 
like that of the United States. I am a little 
girl nine years old and though I have never 
seen you I feel as though I knew you 

“Your admirer 
“MATILDA Pope WALKER. 

“Daughter of the Secretary of War.”’ 

Richmond, Virginia. Sept. 14. 


I feel that I must return for a moment to 
Lincoln. Although I have letters of the 
greatest historical import not only from the 
martyr President himself but from nearly 
all his generals and members of his cabinet, 
I prefer the notebook of Surgeon C.S. Taft, 
who was at Lincoln’s bedside at the time of 


Of course, they fell far short of gath- | 
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his death, You can hear in it not only the 
last tragic heart beats of one of the truly 
great characters of all time but the knell of 
a soul-stirring epoch. The meager words 
that follow, extracted from the notebook, 
are to me more moving than all the fine 
writing in the world: 


“The wound ceased to bleed or discharge 
about 5:30 A.M. and from that time the 
breathing was stertorous but gradually in- 
creased in frequency and decreased in 
strength up to the last breath, which was 
drawn at 21 minutes and 55 seconds after 7; 
the heart did not cease to beat until 22’10” 
past 7; my hand was upon the President’s 
heart and my eye upon the watch of the 
Surgeon General who was standing by my 
side.” 


The finest character after Lincoln in the 
whole Civil War was undoubtedly that 
great gentleman and descendant of gentle- 
mezi, Robert E. Lee. From my schooldays 
I had read of his life of nobility and sorrow. 
The letter in which he resigned his com- 
mission, addressed to General Winfield 
Scott, who commanded the American Army, 
has always been to me the highest example 
of patriotism and the soldier’s ideal credo. 
The words, ‘‘save in defence of my native 
state, I never again desire to draw my 
sword,”’ have been indelibly impressed upon 
every mind. I know of no letter that I 
would sooner possess, and it was thirty years 
before I could finally call it my own. I give 
it here without further comment. 


“‘ ARLINGTON, WASHINGTON City P. O. 
20TH APRIL, 1861, LIEUT. GEN. WINFIELD 
Scott, Com. ARMY. 

“General: Since my interview with you 
on the 18th inst., I have felt that I ought no 
longer to retain my commission in the army. 
I therefore tender my resignation which I 
request you will recommend for acceptance. 
[t would have been presented at once, but 
for the struggle it has cost me to separate 
myself from the service to which I have de- 
voted all the best years of my life, all the 
ability I possessed. During the whole of 
that time, more than thirty years, I have 
expericnced nothing but kindness from my 
superiors, the most cordial friendship from 
my companions. To no one General have I 
been so much indebted as to yourself for 
uniform kindness and consideration, and it 
had always been my urgent desire to merit 
your approbation. I shall carry with me to 
the grave the most grateful recollections of 
your kind consideration, and your name and 
fame will always be dear tome. Save inthe 
defence of my native State, I never desire 
again to draw my sword. Be pleased to ac- 
cept my most earnest wishes for the con- 
tinuance of your happiness and prosperity, 
and believe me most truly yours, 

“ROBERT E. LEE.” 
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Four years elapsed. The war was over. 
General Lee had surrendered. The follow- 
ing letter, which I hold, to his old friend, 
General Beauregard, is one of the finest 
letters ever written by the hand of man. 


LEXINGTON VA., 3rd Oct 65. 

**My dear Gen: I am glad to see no indi- 
cation in your letter of an intention to 
leave the Country. I think the South re- 
quires the aid of her sons now, more than 
at any period of her history. As you ask 
my purpose, I will state that I have no 
thought of abandoning her, unless com- 
pelled to do so. 

“‘ After the surrender of the S. Armies in 
April, the revolution in the opinions & feel- 
ings of the people, seemed so complete, & 
the return of the S. States into the Union 
of all the States, so inevitable; that it be- 
came in my opinion, the duty of every citi- 
zen, the Contest being virtually ended, to 
cease opposition, & place himself in a posi- 
tion to serve the country. I therefore upon 
the promulgation of the proclamation of 
Pres. Johnson, which indicated apparently 
his policy in restoring peace, determined 
to comply with its requirements; & on the 
13 of June, applied to be embraced within 
its provisions. I have not heard the result 
of my application, but since then have been 
elected to the Presidency of Washington 
College, & have entered upon the duties 
of the office, in the hope of being of some 
benefit to the noble youth of our coun- 
try. 

“T need not tell you, that true patriot- 
ism requires of men sometimes, to act ex- 
actly contrary at one period, to that which 
it does at another; & that the motive 
which impels them, viz, the desire to do 
right, is precisely the same. The circum- 
stances which govern their actions undergo 
change, and their conduct must conform 
to the new order of things. History is full 
of illustrations of this. Washington him- 
self is an example, at one time he fought 
against the French, under Braddock, in the 
service of the King of Great Britain; at 
another he fought with the French at York- 
town, under the orders of the Continental 
Congress of America, against him. He has 
not been branded by the world with re- 
proach for this, but his course has been 
applauded. 

“With sentiments of great esteem 

“Tam most truly yours 
“R. EB. Les.” 


To me, Ulysses S. Grant has always been 
a gigantic figure. He is probably the great- 
est general this country has ever produced. 
Nowhere are his simplicity and greatness 
better shown than in his letters. For some 
reason they are not yet appreciated at their 
proper worth. But the time will come 
when their extraordinary merits will be 
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recognized. They are written in that di- 
rect style, free of all elaboration, not unlike 
Lincoln’s, but without his peculiar felicity 
of phrase. They are the words of a soldier, 
not a statesman. Two of the letters which 
I have are, it seems to me, without parallel 
for conciseness and beauty. The first 
written at the beginning of the war, is to 
his father: 
“May 30th, 1861, 
GALENA, ILLINOIS. 

Dear Father: I have now been home 
near a week, but return to Springfield 
today. I have tendered my services to the 
government and go today to make myself 
useful, if possible, from this until our na- 
tional difficulties are ended. During the 
six days I have been at home, I have felt 
all the time as if a duty was being neglected 
that was paramount to any other duty I 
ever owed. I have every reason to be well 
satisfied with myself for the services al- 
ready rendered but to stop now would not 
do. Yours truly, 

“U.S. GRANT.” 


The second, at the war’s end, is probably 
the finest single document in private hands 
today, as it is the original official telegram 
which ended the greatest conflict in Amer- 
ican history. Why I was allowed to get 
this is one of the mysteries of collecting. It 
should not be in the hands of any one per- 
son but ought to be in the safekeeping of 
the Government. It was written in obvious 
haste, in his own hand, at the moment 
General Lee surrendered, on a page in the 
notebook of Grant’s orderly, General 
Badeau. 


“APPOMATTOX COURT HOUSE, 
April 9th, 1865. 4:30 O’CLOocK pP. M. 
Hon. E. M. STANTON, SEc. OF WAR, 

WASHINGTON. 

“Gen. Lee surrendered the Army of 
Northern Va. this afternoon on terms pro- 
posed by myself. The accompanying addi- 
tional correspondence will show the con- 
dition fully. 

“U.S. GRANT, LT. GEN.” 


The demand for things American is not a 
passing fancy. It will increase in the same 
way as a stone gathers moss. The prices 
now paid for early American furniture, pot- 
tery, glass, pictures are but an indicatior 
of a movement yet in its infancy. Even 
collectors in England, such as that eminent 
enthusiast, Sir R. Leicester Harmsworth, 
Bart., are gathering objects of interest 
relating to this country. It is only meet 
and proper that Americans themselves 
should tenderly cherish the primal, honest, 
unpretentious things to which this country 
owes its greatness. 

Editor's Note—This is the eighth and last of a 


series of articles by Doctor Rosenbach, as told to 
Avery Strakosch 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


minnows they certainly kept me busy 
reeling em in. You know bass are funny. 
At certain seasons of the year they ss 
He was interrupted by the man getting up 
to leave. “Pardon me,” said the angler, 
“did I say anything to offend you?”’ 
“Not at all; but I’m a curator of an 
aquarium, and I’m on my vacation.” 
Spencer A. Spencer. 


Shaksperean Road Songs 


IPIHE limousine so rich of hue, 
The roadster orange tan, 

The wanton flivver black and blue, 
The landau and the ran, 

The touring car, the coach and, hark, 
The truck that twitte rs sweet 

All these full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not cross the street. 


Under the greenwood tree, 
Who dares to speed with me, 
And tune our merry boat 


To get the speed-co "s goat? 


(Continued from Page 28 


Come hither, come hither, come hither, 
So shall we share 
The hoosegow’s fare, 

And pay our fine together! 


Jog on, jog on, the footpath ways, 
And none shall cramp your style-a; 
But he who on the high road strays 
May pass out in a mile-a. 


Come away, come away, death 2 

This cock-eyed world I am sore on; 
Fly away, fly away, breath, 

I am slain by a hit-run moron. 
My ante-mortem statement true, 

Oh, prepare it, 
That when insurance falleth due, 

My kin may share it! 


How should I your true love know 
From another guy? 

By the dents his fenders show, 
By his vacant eye; 

By his flivver, roaring, red, 
By his siren’s vim; 


Down the road he lately sped; 
What has went with hin 
He has gone to jail, lady, 
He has gone to jail; 
He ruint a traffic officer, 
And none would go hi 


Corinne Roch Ss 


Domestic Animal 


7 WHE little cage called mar 
Is sucha pretty one: 
I'll let it trap me too, I fea 


! 


As other maids have done. 


Alt love, the bait, I'll nibble; 

And then I'll step inside A, 
And live my life within a cage, 
Although the world is wide. 
And then I'll tell the free maids, 

Who’ re safe from bolt and bar, 
Oh, very confide ntially, 

How love ly cages are, 

Mary Carolyn Davie: 
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“Why do I sell Heinz 
57 Varieties?” asked 
the grocer. 


“Vl tell you why—and it’s a 
good ‘why’. 

“Some years ago a salesman 
came into the store and introduced 
himself as the Heinz man. 

“Full up,” said I, “don’t want a 
thing, so don’t open your sample 
case. 

“Well, that young fellow came 
right back at me—'I’m not here 
to sell you anything —I’m here to 
tell you something, and if that’s the 
only thing I do today, then I'll call 
it a good day’s work’. 

“Go ahead,” said I. 

“Said he’—'‘Did you ever hear 
of a food concern that developed 
its own tomato seed under a mil- 
lion square feet of glass, grew the 
seedlings in its own hot houses, 
supervised the growth of the to- 
matoes until they were red on the 
vine, and then converted them into 
Tomato Ketchup the same day 
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_ Whydol?’ 


asked the Grocer 


. 


they were picked? - 

‘Did you ever hear of a food 
concern that sent its own buyers 
to a dozen different parts of the 
world to procure spices where they 
actually grow, instead of buying 
them at home, on paper sight un- 
seen?— 

‘Did you ever hear of a food 
concern that picked over beans 
twice by hand in order to have 
every bean pe rfect? 

‘Did you ever hear of a food 
concern which really baked its 
beans, in real ovens, to make them 
delicious, golden brown, easy-to- 
digest? 


‘Did you ever hear of an olive 


oil producer who used only the 
first pressing for his olive oil, or 
of an importer of olive oil who 
pressed his own oil at the source 
abroad? 

‘Did you ever hear of a pickle 
house that made its own vinegars 
and aged them in the wood to de- 
velop the finest flavor, aroma, and 
zest?—and that, by the way, is 
what makes Heinz Pickles so good 
—Heinz own vinegar.’ 

“Well, sir, that young fellow 
talked on for a full hour—told 
more about real pure food 
making than I had ever dreamed 


of 


“Then he said: ‘That’s it. That's 
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why |] represent the House of 


Heinz. I quit selling food long 
ago. Now, I’m selling quality 
not just merchandise 

“T've been a Heinz , dealer 
ever since. Why, you might just 
as well take the furnace from undet 
my store as to take the 57 line off 
my shelves 

“Why 

“Because the « y of the s7 
line means prest for my store 
ind f f 

Be e if the House of Heinz 
} s bu S cess ¢ q Lifty, SO 

1 

C ] 

“And there is this about it—the 
H of Heinz makes the <7 
Varieties the best it knows how, 
t 1d$ only a reas¢ nable price 
for its services. “The best or 

thing” is 1ts motto. 

That is why the House of 
Heinz has been in business for <8 


ears. It has built its business on 
juality—and that’s good enough 


for me.” ¢« H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


When in Pittsburgh, visit the Heinz Kitchens 
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“That was a bad beating for the poor 
man,” said Danby joyously. 

But Jenny’s thoughts were away in the 
other room, wrapped in curtains, measuring 
the floor. 

Bad Boy Danby’s thoughts ran willfully 
to the grotesque little humors of life. Here 
he had been, snug in her room, warmed by 
consciousness of her proximity, for nearly a 
week, and all proprieties satisfied. Now, 
just because they were apparently going to 
be married, propriety raised its head, 
pursed its lips and ordered his removal. He 
would have liked to say —for Hamilton had 
made him very petulant—‘“‘If we’re going 
to be married so soon, Jenny, why should I 
go at all? Wouldn’t it be lovely if I stayed? 
Wouldn’t it solve all this tiresome hurry of 
getting rooms ready?” 

But looking at him, seeing his eyes linger- 
ing on her, she was guessing his unformed 
thought exactly. 


“Now we're going to be married, it’s 


different. Now you're better, it’s different. 
Now we—we—we're crazy about each 
other,”’ she said shyly and with a lilt like a 


love song in her voice, “‘and now that we'd 
like to stay together from this very minute, 
we just can’t. That’s all there is about it. 
We just can’t. You see?” 

Tenderness suffused Bad Boy Danby. 
“Of course I see, Jenny. Of course I see.” 

‘If you knew how things go in this 
alley : 

“T do know.” 

“T’'ve always thought I'd be different. 
I'd try to—well, getting married has 
seemed so beautiful to me. All the women 
about here think I’m too proud; they 
think I think too much of myself; they ‘i 

“By Jove, be proud, Jenny! I’m proud 
of you.” 

‘““When I get married I want it to be 
just as if I was a lady.” 

““My lady Jenny!”’ And he kissed her 
hands, and said, could kiss your little 
feet.” 

“Mrs. Leave, now, would say, ‘Why 
trouble to change about? You'll soon be 
all fixed up.’ But I’ve had my ideas % 
She lapsed into an earnest dreaming si- 
lence. 

He saw her ideas. Willing as he would 
have been to grasp at the ideas of Mrs. 
Leave on the subject, he was silenced. He 
was humbled, and his mind said to his 
tired body: ‘‘You must get out. Be de- 
cent.” 

All at once, from her musings, she cried, 
‘There's no bed in the other room, my 
dear. Nor—nor anything.” 

**T can lie on the floor tonight.” 

“Oh!” 

‘Hasn't Jenny ever slept on the floor, 
then?” 

There was laughter; there was kissing; 
there was strange excitement; there were 
the high wild hopes of youth and passion. 
He was in the bare room opposite Jenny’s, 
alone—not on the floor though; her basket 
chair, her straight cane chair, her tin box, 
all put end to end, formed his couch. He 
had her spare blanket, a gray thing, a cast- 
off, bought for nearly nothing at a govern- 
ment sale of army stores. Moonbeams ran, 
white, through the uncurtained window and 
washed over him like a tide. 

He had a dark, sardonic, weary feeling in 
him that all was moonbeams—all this. Was 
he actually going to marry this gorgeous 
young working girl? Work for a green- 
grocer? Earn his keep with his hands? 
Live in Greengrove Alley? Was it real? 
But just as he had been carried away on 
other tides, lazy, exultant, unresisting, so 
he let himself be carried away on the tide 


of the moonbeams. He slept. 
Tomorrow. There was furnishing. She 
knew all about it. ‘‘ Pay-on-hire purchase. 


There’s a big place in the Whitechapel 


Road. And in three weeks we can _— 
the furniture about . This is a 
be-eau-tiful room rhis'll be our ‘liv ng 
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MY DEAR 


(Continued from Page 25) 


room.”’ And her room would be their bed- 
room. 

Wasn't it strange, he thought—strange 
and absurd? Men who had been with him 
at Christ Church—how they would stare 
and laugh, and look uneasy, and hurry 
away, if they could see him now! Of 
course everyone knew he had been sent 
down, but they would visualize for him 
with an uncle like Sir Lucas—some jolly 
job in the Colonies—fruit farming, or 
ranching, or something. 

That morning when he awoke, stretched 
himself on his ridiculous couch, and thought 
of the events of last night, he was quiet 
and contemplative. But in his mind 
burned, all the same, one fiery spot—for 
Jenny. He remembered her hair against 
his face, her mouth on his, her thin young 
body in his arms. In three weeks he would 
be married to her. 

He drew on his clothes and looked cau- 
tiously from his door. There on the mat 
lay her basin, a clean towel, coarse soap 
and his safety razor. She was already up 
and ministering to him. And he heard her 
singing as she moved about her room to the 
tinkle of crockery and a fire crackling. So 
he filled the basin from the cold-water tap 
on the landing, and going back into his 
bare room, began to make himself decent 
for her. 

In a few moments he heard her tapping. 
**A kettle of hot water for you, my dear.” 

He opened his door to the sound of her 
door shutting again, and took in the small 
overworked kettle that spent its life on the 
hob of Jenny’s grate. Well, it was better 
bathing than he’d had, anyway, in Sum- 
mer Street. 

Soon he went across the landing again 
and knocked. They were alone on the top 
floor of this tall, narrow building, isolated 
ideally; none of the sordid life below com- 
ing up to them, save in vague smells, or 
voices. And so he began to think happily 
about their life here in three weeks’ time, 
and just as he was envisaging it, she opened 
the door. 

The breeze blew through her room, al- 
ready brushed and tidied. She was all 
fresh and glorious, with pink in her usually 


pale cheeks and her lips rich red. Love 
had been at her, painting her. 
‘Here you are—coming to breakfast 


with me!”’ 

He shut the door. Laughter, morning 
kissing, their hearts beating; wild young 
hope springing from no fount save youth 
and joy; it was all just as it had been last 
night. 

‘This is how it will be every morning, 
Jack.” 

“Yes, call me ‘Jack,’’’ he said, and 
smiled widely. ‘‘That’s what I'm called.” 

“‘Not here. They say ‘John.’”’ 

didn’t want anyone here to call me 
‘Jack,’ except you.” 

She had bread and a generous amount of 
cheap fat bacon, beautifully frizzled. She 
poured out tea. He saw that the geranium 
had been set in the center of the table. Her 
delight in her home—her home that she 
was offering him—was obvious and touch- 
ing 

They spoke of material immediate things, 
at her instigation, for life pressed upon 
them. She had little money in her purse, 
owing to the last week’s depletions. She 
did not remind him of that, but spoke 
earnestly of Mr. Simmons. Mr. Simmons 
was a fair man. He worked you hard, but 
he paid you regularly, and he was reason- 
able. He wanted a strong young fellow. 

‘I’m going round there at once, Jenny.” 

‘He'll pay you thirty shillings a week; 
thirty-five if you suit, and when you're 
used to the business.” 

“Any prospects beyond thirty-five 

She said anx ously, ‘‘ Well, you see, it 
wouldn’t pay him to pay more. The busi- 
ness wouldn’t carry it. But at thirty-five 
shillings there fellows 
who'd take it u only he wants someone 


OE 


dozens of young 
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a little different. He wants intelligence, 
Jack.”” She looked at him with pride. 

‘That’s a lot to want for thirty-five 
bob.” 

““T don’t know of anything better 

“Nor I,” said Danby. ‘I'll go. 
promise you I'll land the job.” 

“Work!” she urged. “We rk! Any 
work is better than no work!”’ 

It was. He was seized with a hot desire 
to prove to her that he wasn’t just the help- 
less loafer she took in. He had thought 
pride was dead in him, but it wasn’t. It 
sprang up again, suddenly, to match her 
pride. ‘‘When do you suppose I'll begin, 
Jenny? — 

‘This morning. You'll begin at once if 
Mr. Simmons likes you.” 

“By Jove.” 

And again, how absurd! How gro- 
tesquely unreal! To depend for daily 
bread upon the whims of a Simmons! A 
tradesman who should, surely, be fawning 
upon one for one’s custom. 

‘It ought to matter more if I liked Sim- 
mons,”’ he reflected sorely. The boot was 
on the other leg now. 

She was saying softly, in the manner of 
a woman with a secret up her sleeve, “If 
you aren’t back in half an hour I'll know 
you've got the job, you're working. But, 
if you get it, listen, Jack; he'll give you 
half an hour for your dinner sometime, 
early or late. When you get a minute off, 
pop round here.” 

“You bet I shall.” 

‘Pop round here, and just see!"’ 

‘I shall see you.” 

‘More than me. 
Much, much more!” 

So he went off with the 
absurd, still grotesque, of 
little boy who is hanging up his stocking for 
Santa Claus. 

It seemed to him a pathetically long time 
since there had been presents in that stock- 
ing, till she came with her gifts. Running 
furtively downstairs and slipping out into 
the alley for the first time since the great 
fight, he revisualized the past months, 
grim and dreadful. At first he hadn't 
cared; naturally life would see him through 
somehow. But then, the advertisements, in 
the foremost daily paper, of the gentle 
man—himself—of pudlic school and uni- 
versity education, who was willing to travel 
and could drive a car, and sought congenial 
employment, hadn’t brought in a single 
reply. His bright confidence dashed, he 
had looked about him—about and about. 
He was unwanted. Ah, those darl 
months of wasting, shame, 
prehension! 

Mr. Simmons wanted him now though. 
“Sent by Jenny Croft, is you?” said Mr 
Simmons, looking him up and down. He 
started work—congenial or not—straight 
way. 


And I 


More than just me! 


feeling —still 
course—of a 


anger and ap- 


He didn’t get home, after all, till late in 
the afternoon, for an hour before the eve 
ning rush of business—always greater after 
six o’clock in such neighborhoods, Mr. Sim- 
mons informed him, for the enlightenment 
of his ignorance. He hastened up the alley, 
feeling empty and wan, but curiously in- 
vigorated, because, just as she had said, 
any work was better than no work. At 
home he found her working upon the great 
Surprise. 

She had abandoned Mr. Dealy’s interest 
for that day and was ae r at the furnish 
ing of the room > landing. She 
had been out, bought stuff, made and hung 
the curtains; she had scrubbed the floor. 
There were a bed and table A smell of 
yellow soap and carbolic—better in that 
house than the scents of all the perfumers 
of the West End—met his nostrils. She 
sprang up from her knees, 
crouched on the floor mending an old 
hearthrug, and no queen could have been 
prouder. 


across tl 


where she 
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CREO-DIPT SIDE-WALLS AND ROOF WERE THE CHOICE OF ARCHITECT 











AYMAR EMBURY II, NEW YORK CITY, FOR THIS MODEL HOME AT PINEHURST,N, C 








Ftow to choose a house “iat grows old gracefully 


ANY owners let Creo-Dipt houses weather 
NM from five to ten years without touching 
the Creo-Dipt Shingles—then find them even 
more attractive than when they were new. 

Weathering can’t hurt Creo-Dipt Stained 
Shingles. Each Creo-Dipt is specially pre- 
served by the exclusive Creo-Dipt process of 
staining, which protects the entire shingle 
surface with an even coating of color and pre- 
servative creosotive oils. 

And Creo-Dipts are made only from selected 
cedar, triple-inspected to make sure the grain 
runs 100° straight from top to bottom of each 
shingle. That means Creo-Dipts must always 
lie flat and smooth and can never crack or split. 


On side-walls, Creo-Dipts save their entire 


cost in paint savings alone in five years. On 
your old home, lay them right over present 
side-wall materials; re-roof with them, too. 

Ask your architect, builder or lumber dealer 
about genuine Creo-Dipts, sold ready-to-lay 
in a wide choice of colors. Insist upon seeing 
the name Creo-Dipt on each bundle. 

Or mail the coupon now for the portfolio 
of photographs of all sizes of Creo-Dipt houses, 
together with helpful Creo-Dipt color chart. 
Creo-Dipt Company, INc.,1207 Oliver Street, 
No. Tonawanda, N.Y. Jn Canada: Creo-Dipt 
Company, Ltd., 1610 Royal Bank Building, 
Toronto. Sales offices in principal cities. Lead- 
ing lumber dealers everywhere have genuine 
Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles in stock. 


CREO-DIPT 
Stained Shingles 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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(Continued from Page 96) 

“The best we can do for the present,” 
she cried. ‘‘Until your money begins to 
come in.” 

He saw how very, very good that poor 
best looked to her. The geranium stood on 
the table. ‘‘You're going to have that,” 
she pointed to it. ‘“*That plant’s for this 
room.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Oh, yes!” 

They kissed. 

He saw the simplicity of life. How little 
one needed! A bed, a table, yellow soap, 
cold water, tea, bread and bacon. And, for 
beauty, the geranium. All anxieties and 
frets fell from him, leaving him quiescent 
and content. 


Good days followed. It wasn’t bad, 
working for Mr. Simmons. His strength 
was soon equal to it. It was only his im- 
patience that he had to control. Out of his 
first week’s money he paid the first install- 
ment on the bed and table—both second- 
hand. He handed to Jenny all that was 
ieft, like a good workingman. She ex- 
plained how it would have to be appor- 
tioned. New boots—on the installment 
plan—an overcoat from the secondhand 
shop; his share of their housekeeping ex- 
penses; and actually a trifle left for to- 
baceo and two Saturday-night seats at the 
nearest cinema. They sat together at the 
table, counting it out, copper by copper, 
solemnly. 

“Are there any prospects at all in a job 
like mine?” he asked her, and she an- 
swered promptly: 

“We'll save. Between us we'll do well. 
We might have a little shop of our own one 
day.” 

“Do you think so?’ 

‘Let it be our ambition!” 

He laughed a good deal during the first 
week, getting some of his sense of irre- 
sponsible humor back. He wasn’t the grin- 
ning yet saturnine Danby of the Rose and 
Lily any more; all the alley knew that he 
had reformed and was going to marry 
Jenny 

Eixactly what the-Alley thought about 
them it did not divulge. Heiner had spread 
his taies. But the Alley was good-natured, 
and unless provoked, minded its own busi- 


ness. 

Jenny and Danby bought boxes and 
crates and he spent his evenings carpenter- 
ing. She knew all about furniture made 
out of boxes. Her sewing machine toiled 
overtime at uphoistery work. 

Mrs. Leave derided her unceasingly, but 
crept up to look, all the same, and to say, 
“My, isn’t that stuff pretty? I’d have 
some for our room, ut what's the good, all 
crowded up with children? 

“Shall you,”’ she asked of Jenny, 
getting a wedding dress?” 

‘I doubt it.” 

“You'd look nice dressed up.’ 

“My Jack'll have to go in his old 
clothes.” 

“Ah, well, p’r’aps your good times’ll 
come later,” said Mrs. Leave, from ex- 
perience dishelieving the fond illusion. 

‘Times are good enough,” said Jenny, 
with a-*shy, sly smile, bending over her 


““ 


be 


‘Hope ’e thinks so too.” 
There were the Sundays—three of 
irrevocable day. The 
vust, Jenny explained to 
he day of early clos- 

It was the only 
1 would have time to get 
married. He adjusted himself to this new 
some ways so free, in some ways 


so circumscribed, enslaved. 


them before the 





They nad no choice, 
} 


The Sund Lys were sweet. In the morn- 

1 ! o ehurch to hear their 
banns read out by Matthew Hamilton; in 
the afternoons he took his Jenny, on an 
omnibus top, for a treat. They walked in 
parks-——-not Hyde Park or Kensington Gar- 
dens; he avoided those. They went to the 


outlying humbler spaces—Dulwich Park 
and Brockwell Park and Acton Park and 
the lovely Heath. They walked arm in arm 
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and sat on the green grass, and flourished 
in the April sun, and admired the spring 
flowers. Life was very, very simple. In- 
deed, it slept. Hushed by her, it was no 
trouble at all. 
Vv 

HE artist Le Maur was still calling at 

Dealy’s now and again in his long ma- 
roon car with the maroon-liveried chauf- 
feur, and he was still asking Dealy irritably, 
““Where’s that abysmal little fool? Hasn’t 
been to see me yet! Tell her to come, and 
be sharp about it.””. Mrs. Dealy was still 
assuring him that Jenny Croft indeed was 
a born fool, but that he’d have her yet. 
The hunchback cutter still twittered to 
himself about fortunes in faces, when he 
heard them. Only Jenny had forgotten 
Le Maur and all his works. She wasn’t 
going regularly to Dealy’s; Danby was 
dropping the parcels of finished articles on 
his way to work, and picking up the parcels 
of unfinished things on his way home. This 
gave her more time at the machine, and 
she was all impatience to beautify the home 
without impoverishing her lean pocket. 

One day—it was the week after the banns 
had been published for the second time and 
there remained but one reading between 
Jenny and perfect bliss— Dealy told Victor 
le Maur of the tall, rangy young man who 
carried the parcels, and opined that Jenny 
Croft was, maybe, getting married. 

“*Course, she ain’t married yet,’’ said 
Mr. Dealy. 

Looking up, the hunchback cutter mut- 
tered, “If I was a gal with a face like that, 
d’ you think I'd marry? Not me!” 

Sitting down, Le Maur sketched the 
hunchbacked man snipping at his shoddy 
cloth upon the heavy deal table, outlined 
against the dirty window panes behind him. 
He was there for an hour sketching, his 
nostrils twitching at the malodorous air, 
but Jenny Croft did not come in, bright 
and burning. 

He went back in his car to his big studio 
that overlooked the shining river, and he 
found there, waiting for him, asitter; a beau- 
tiful emaciated girl with great bistered eyes, 
rose-color mouth, divinely turned legs— 
Lady Rosamund Lacey, a modern of the 
moderns, the most famous, the most photo- 
graphed, the most desirable girl of her hour 
and class. But she was not Jenny. He 
could find hundreds of lithe, emaciated fe- 
male figures, thousands of pairs of heavy 
eyes, tens of thousands of carmined mouths. 
Only once in his life had he seen a Jenny 
Croft. 

He kissed his visitor's little white hand 
petulantly. 

“Do you want me to sit today?”’ she 
asked, studying his face intensely for signs 
of his feeling this morning, for Victor le 
Maur reigned like a despot among her 
kind. 

“Want? Want?” he cried. ‘I don’t 
want anyone to sit to me today, Rosamund, 
except just one girl out of aslum.”” He de- 
scribed to her, as if he were reciting a poem, 
Jenny. 

“Very beautiful?” said Lady Rosamund 
when his voice ceased, on an upward note 
of urgency. 

“Not so beautiful as you are.” 

“Figure or face?”’ 

““My sweet, I’ve no doubt that your 
dressmaker would prefer your figure to 
hers—so obediently as you've trained it 
and as for face, no doubt you win on points. 
And so, as I can’t have her yet, sit down!” 

Lady Rosamund sat upon the accus- 
tomed seat, took the accustomed pose. She 
said, ‘‘When you bring her here you must 
let me see her.”’ 

‘““When I bring her here I shall show her 
to the world.” 

“Why will she not come? 

“T fear she prefers what I am sure she 
would speak of as honest work.” 

“She doesn’t sound at all paintable,” 
said Lady Rosamund a little acridly; for 
Le Maur had never had eyes for her save 
painter’s eyes, nor more caressing feeling 
for her than tolerance, in spite of all her 
frank, her flagrant, her half cynical, half 
eager encourageme nts 
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“You don’t understand, dear. She is 
the earth.” 

“Well, what am I?” 

‘A cultivated orchid from the hothouse 
of the town.” 

And he painted for two hours in total 
silence. 


Up in their top-floor rooms in Green- 
grove Alley, Jenny and her lover made the 
handsome box ottoman that would cer- 
tainly be the star furnishing turn of their 
home. He did the sawing and the carpen- 
tering, she planned the upholstery. 

“Almost a sofa,”’ she would say in her 
pleasure. ‘Quite as good as a sofa. Shan’t 
we have a lovely home, Jack?” 

He liked keeping himself occupied all the 
time now. He had an urge for work, now 
that his strength had come back, and his 
young blood was so riotous these spring 
days. His thoughts would keep traveling in 
any idle moment. They would keep flying 
to the jolly things that had obtained, even 
as late as last summer. He had been sent 
down from Oxford, but he still had had 
money in his pocket, and naturally, he had 
thought, something good would turn up. 
Something absolutely right always turned 
up for the right sort of people. No need to 
mope about; there were Hurlingham and 
Ranelagh in full swing where he could see 
his own kind; and there was a certain 
pretty shop girl he used to take on the 
river sometimes on Saturdays. Also, he 
had had a good cricket season in spite of 
all misfortunes. But then there came that 
autumn; then there fell that winter of 
horror. 

Summer was coming again now; its 
heralds flew on the April air; all those good 
things were happening again—tennis lawns 
had been relaid; cricket pitches were being 
rolled into green velvet; women were or- 
dering their court frocks; debutantes were 
thinking, in high spirits, of dances; people 
were out upon the white roads in new cars. 

Hammering away in a garret, he couldn’t 
help imagining. The leisure of great gar- 
dens on a hot day, the jolly, hard red tennis 
courts, the tea under the trees, with some 
agreeable lady dispensing it; the cocktails 
certain butlers mixed so well—particularly 
had the Riverside butler, old Stone, mixed 
them like a master. He thought of a good 
dinner in prospect, and before the good 
dinner, good comfortable valeting. What 
everyday little things to cause one’s heart 
so to cry out! 

“What are you thinking of, Jack?”’ said 
Jenny, stopping her machine a moment. 

“Me? Nothing. Only how to fix these 
two sides together.” 

She left him alone to fix them, though 
she could have helped, like a mother let- 
ting a child learn for itself. And, indeed, 
she felt as much of a mother as a lover. 

“Are you sorry, Jack, that none of your 
relations will be at the wedding?” 
‘*Good Lord, no!”’ 

In a minute he asked, envisaging a new 
prospect, ‘‘ Will—will any of yours come?” 

“T haven’t got any.” 

“Jenny, it can be very, very quiet? Just 
you and me and witnesses and Hamilton?” 

“That’s all.” 

“We needn’t even let these people here 
know the day.” 

““No.”’. And she said proudly, “‘It will be 
a different sort of wedding from any I re- 
member here.”’ 

“What do they do at weddings here? 

“Drink all they can buy.” 

“The beer standard instead of the cham- 
pagne standard,” he thought to himself. 
After all, he had been drunk on occasions 
himself; only to be drunk in the Rose and 
Lily was, of course, more disgusting than to 
be drunk expensively, in a white shirt. 

“You’re twice the man you were,” she 
said delightedly, looking at his big frame 
stooped over the boxes. 

“That’s your doing, Jenny.” And then, 
to drive the memories from his head, he 
dropped his tools, and came over to put his 
arms about her, and kiss her and assure 
himself: “It’s the future a fellow’s got to 
think of; not the spilt milk, after all.”’ 
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She had a plan in her head of which she 
had not told him. She was keeping back, 
every time that Dealy paid her, a little 
money, for a purpose. And though now 
her finances and Jack’s were to be, as it 
were, a joint account, she hugged a secret 
nest egg. After the wedding service at 
2:30—the earliest he could hope definitely 
to be free from Mr. Simmons, although it 
would be early closing day for the shops of 
that neighborhood—they were coming 
home to tea. She had vague hopes of per- 
suading Hamilton to share this tea, make a 
real wedding feast of it. For there was to 
be a bride cake. 

Never, in her recollection, had a bride 
cake entered Greengrove Alley. Beer and 
sausage, salmon from tins, fried fish and 
chips had graced many a tenement room on 
such occasion, but never the silver white- 
ness, the beauty, of a wedding cake. 

There was a small confectioner’s near 
Dealy’s, where she had gone and bargained 
for the cake. More than one tier—that 
was her vision—a cake of more than one 
tier; gleaming white as frost and with 
little decorations of silver. More than one 
tier was two. Two tiers were the most the 
confectioner could possibly promise for the 
money; - and then,”’ he explained, 
“the cake won’t be s’ large round, y’ un- 
derstand.” 

“‘T would rather have it high.” 

She could see now this high cake, in the 
center of the table. Or would the geranium 
be in the center, and the cake rather more 
toward one end, set before Jack? No, the 
bride cut the cake always, the bridegroom 
standing by. The geranium would then 
keep the place where it was really happi- 
est—on the window ledge. 

She went on with her sewing. ‘Smoke 
your pipe, Jack,” she said with a secret 
smile, thinking of what she was preparing. 

She was conscious, under all her happi- 
ness, of a tremendous necessity to live up to 
him. He was a gentleman. She saw that 
even Mr. Hamilton recognized it. She 
must keep up the standard of living, be 
dainty, be proud. No preparations were 
too great for such a marriage. She planned 
nearly all night and stitched nearly all day. 

Even now the confectioner was making 
the cake. “It should be made early,’’ he 
said. ‘“‘Rich cakes had ought to stand. 
Rich cakes shouldn’t be eat too new.” 

She knew in her heart that she was very 
much alone now with Danby. Her cham- 
pionship and choice of him had segregated 
her. Even the favor of Heiner did not 
single her out like the courtship of Jack. 
She knew all the women and girls were say- 
ing, more or less spitefully, ‘‘She always set 
herself up. Much may she get out of it!’ 

Yes, she had always set herself up, and 
out of the lottery of life in mean streets she 
had drawn this wonder. 

She kept glancing aside from the flounce 
she was hemming for the ottoman, for the 
joy of looking at him in his shirt sleeves, his 
pipe gripped in his teeth, bent over his 
work. Absorbed in it, wasn’t he? As en- 
tranced as she. He loved getting his home 
ready, didn’t he? And her heart was full of 
singing, that all she had ever hoped and 
prayed and fought for was here, that all 
visions were materializing and dreams com- 
ing true. And she was glad and triumphant 
that she hadn’t given up and gone the way 
of other girls; that she had—for no reason 
mortal eye could see—fiercely and instinc- 
tively preserved herself. She was inno- 
cently and ignorantly and deeply happy 
that to her had come this great immortality. 

He looked splendid! Splendid! Splen- 
did! His eyes had their old bright, defiant 
look, but his mouth could wear a real smile 
upon it, instead of a half-doubting sneer. 
He, too, looked happy; twice the man he 
had been. 

She got up and put the kettle on for the 
nightly cocoa which they shared before he 
went off to his room across the landing. 

He thought to himself—the thought 
would keep coming: ‘‘Only a few days 
more—next week I'll actually be married 
to Jenny.” And again his mind passed 

Continued on Page 103) 
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INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


Complete Jrom Standardized Units-for /mpedi@e Delivery 
Flat or Pitched Roof Types 


Monitor or Sawtooths 








Standardized units are combined in innumerable 
ways with any arrangement of windows and 
doors to give you exactly the building you need. 
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Truscon relieves you of all building details and responsibility, 
working with you, or in conjunction with your contractor or 
architect, on preliminary recommendations, designs and esti- 
mates. Truscon Buildings are quickly erected and are the most 
economical, firesafe buildings for the money invested. Sugges- 
tions and complete information will be furnished without obli- 
gation. Write for ‘Buildings by Truscon’’—a useful building 
guide, full of practical information and interesting illustrations. 


Steeldeck Roofs of Individual Design 
INSULATED AND WATERPROOFED 
Light weight, incombustible, permanent roof decks of copper 
alloy steel. May be insulated to any degree. Truscon quality 
but low in final cost. Suitable for all types of buildings with a 
straightaway, flat, pitched or slightly curved roof. 
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TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, U.S. A. 
ESTABLISHED 1903 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Permanent Building Products. 
Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. 


Foreign Trade Division: New York. The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario. 


TRUSCON 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YounGstown, Ono 


O Please send me copy of book ‘‘Buildings by Truscon’’. We are interested in a building 





for approximate size 
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Type as checked below 
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SERIES “A”, Pitched Roof Types 
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Send for this 
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illustrated SERIES “B", Flat Roof 1 
Building Vail without obligation, literature and information on items checked 
Book Steel Windows Fireproof Construction Boxes and Platforms 
F Metal Lath ] Engineering Service Foundry Flasks 
Itis yoursfor Steel Joists Reinforcing Pavements Waterproofing and Paints 
the asking Steel Doors ] Steel Poles Cement Roofing Tile 
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FOR COOL COMFORT AND SMART STYLE 


if See the new Summer Showing of Palm Beach patterns .... new 
checks, new plaids, new honeycomb weaves, pineapple weaves, 
diamond weaves, fine stripes, bold stripes, herringbones. From 


creamy whites to fancy blacks—for ev ery occasion and every hour in 
| the clock’s circle. (Actual eras of suits and omen shown below.) 
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This label is sewn in every 
garment made of Genuine 


PAL M BEACH CLOTH. 





Ask your clothier to show 
you Raymo, Nurotex and 
Golfo—the new Goodall 
Summer Fabrics made by 
the Palm Beach Mills. Won- 
derful in weave and pattern. 


Beware of imitations! 
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Palm Beach Cloth ts tailored in suits and knickers for the moderately 7 
fixed and the man of means. Taz/oring determines the Cost, but from 


the least expensive to the best — you'll find them money's most in 
cool comfort and sw agger style. See your clothier, before the 4th. 


\. Rohaut, 229 4th Avenue, New York 








PALM BEACH MILLS, Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, Me. Selling Agent, 
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This label is sewn in every 
garment made of Genuine 


PALM BEACH CLOTH. 


Palm Beach Cloth is shown 


im suits, separate trousers, 
knickers, tennis trousers, 
beach robes, hats and caps. 
For Men and Boys 


supply you, 


if your 
clothier cannot 


we'll be glad to direct vou. 
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Mobiloil flies with Lindbergh 


3700-mile flight gives lubrication its greatest test in history 





Capt. Lindbergh 
has cabled us as follows: 


“Vacuum Oil Company 
New York 


In my flight from New York to Paris 
my engine was lubricated with Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “B” and I am happy to say that 
it gave me every satisfaction. My engine 
functioned perfectly. 

Charles A. Lindbergh” 











EVER before have the skill and daring 

of a single man gripped the world as 
did Captain Charles Lindbergh in his flight 
from New York to Paris 


In 3314 hours he flew 3700 miles—alone in 
a single-motored plane— through fair weather, 
storm and sicet—straight to his goal and to 


fame 


Success ! 


Gargoyle Mobuiloil ‘'B’’ lubricated the 
engine of Captain Lindbergh's plane, ‘The 
Spirit of St. Louis."’ And what a test of 


lubrication! That single engine must function 


perfectly. The slightest mishap meant instant 
danger, perhaps the end of the flight in the 
waters of the Atlantic. The engine did func- 
tion perfectly. The flight was a success. 


Thus another great adventure is written 
into the vivid history of American aviation 
in which Gargoyle Mobiloil has played its 
part. 


When Commander Byrd flew to the North 
Pole—he used Mobiloil “B.’ 


When the U. S. Army fliers flew around the 
world in 1924—they used Mobiloil “B.” 


When Lieutenant Maughan flew across the 
United States “from dawn-to-dusk” —he 
used Mobiloil “B.” 


When Capt. Lindbergh flew from San Diego 
to New York—he used Mobiloil “B.” 


And now when Capt. Lindbergh flies from 
New York to Paris he uses Mobiloil “B.” 


In a press interview shortly after his arrival 
in Paris, Lindbergh said, ‘We had the worst 
possible weather for over 1000 miles over the 
open sea. I cannot say too much for the way 
the ship and the motor stood up under all 
this punishment.”’ 


Science Wins! 


The Gargoyle Mobiloil Engineers are con- 
stantly and directly associated with aero- 
nautic developments just as they have been 
with automobile developments from the be- 
ginning. Their Chart of Automobile Recom- 
mendations is approved by 182 manufacturers 
of automobiles and motor trucks. 


The Mobiloil “ B”’ used by Lindbergh was not 
a special oil. It was the same Mobiloil ‘‘B,”’ 
which with the other grades of Mobiloil, is 
for sale by good dealers everywhere. 


Put this scientific margin of safety into the 
lubrication of your own motor. You will 
find Mobiloil the most economical as well as 
the safest oil to use. 





Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 





VACUUM OIL COMPANY 37,2" 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
Detroit, P ineabina -MGnneapolis, ot. Louis, Kansas (ity, ‘Dallas 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

over immediate memories, to those so in- 
formed with glamour; all the women who 
moved in his thoughts, and who were buy- 
ing their frocks for the first court of the 
season, and all the young girls who were 
dreaming of the great balls to come. About 
this time—say at the Embassy Club in 
Bond Street 

“Sweetheart,” he said, straightening up, 
“T’ll go out and buy a paper. Back in a 
minute.” 

She thought gravely: 
the Derby will be run in two months.” 
But, of course, men were all the same. 
Rich or poor, they must have their bit on a 
horse—the rich man his hundreds and 
thousands, the poor man his sixpence. He 
wanted his paper to see the odds. All 
right. And she was wondering about the 
piece of steak she had frying in the pan. 
She liked to feed him well; keep up the 
standard of living. 

Danby was not buying the evening paper 
to get the latest form of Derby candidates, 
however. He didn’t mean to back horses 
again now. No, not by so much asa penny. 
He wanted a paper to read about the world; 
about who was at the Embassy Club last 
night, and who at the Ritz at lunchtime 
today; and for the article on the prospects 
of the polo season; and, also, he just 
wanted the movement of escape that going 
out to buy a paper made. Although, of 
course, he would come back. He would 
come back to the lighted room—which he 
sometimes thought of absurdly as the 
toom of the Geranium—he would come 
back to his dear. 

Buying the evening paper alone gave him 
a feeling of ease; it was doing something 
that one did in the good lost days when one 
bought papers—any number of them—any 
time, at will, and regardless of pence. With 
the Evening Bulletin, he returned home. 

She was still attending to the frying of 
that lump of meat. Her fireplace had no 
oven; the choice was between boiling and 
frying, and no one in Greengrove Alley, on 
the top floors, would have quarreled with 
that. The table had been laid for two in 
his absence. He sat down and looked at 
her, and thought how beautiful she was, 
and, just as to Victor le Maur, she seemed 
to him to be the earth. She was a symbol 
of the earth—of mountains and deserts, 
prairies and jungles, seas and skies, flowers 
and song—also of the dangers and deaths 
and furies and passions of the earth. Only, 
unlike Victor le Maur, he could not formu- 
late it. He only felt it. She drew him with 
a magnetism so intense that he hated the 
time that still lay before their marriage. 
He wanted next week scorchingly 

He opened his paper, and looked first, 
automatically, for the racing tips, though 
he wasn’t betting any more. Then he saw 
the headline: 


“‘Those horses; 


DEATH OF BARONET’S ONLY SON 


Philip was dead, old Lucas’ son, killed in 
& train accident in France. He read on, 
about the bringing home of the body, about 
the funeral arrangements, the memorial 
services to be conducted both in London 
and the country; the references to Sir 
Lucas’ wife’s death years ago; to his now 
childlessness; the references to the beauty 
of his country seat and the art treasures in 
his town house. 

Philip was dead, the good companion, 
the kind elder boy with whom he had 
played during many summer holidays down 
at riverside; Philip, the fine young man, 
. ll of hope and promise, from whom old 
Lucas expected so much. Tremendous 
plan« and ambitions had flowered for Philip. 
Jack remembered those splendid days they 
had spent together. He sat with a heart- 
ache, looking at the headline. His eyes were 
dry and burning. In spite of Jenny, he felt 
weary of the world. And after he had sat 
there motionless, pressing into that one 
minute his fierce sorrow for Philip, he 
thought of Sir Lucas. He could see the old 
man now- large, thin, gray, with his fire- 
brand eyes—his Uncle Lucas, who had been 
so kind to him, and so immutably hard. 
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The beefsteak sizzled in Jenny's pan. 

He could see the dining room of the old 
house; a room like an ancient banqueting 
hall, with the long table down the middle, 
with the great candelabra lighted upon it; 
and the glow of choice fruits in the center, 
and the gleam on the vintage port that 
went round; and the portraits of the dead 
looking down from the walls on that table 
at which they, too, had sat long ago. 

He thought desperately and gently: ‘‘I'll 
write to the old boy, at least. Tell him I'm 
sorry. If I don’t even put an address, he 
can’t say I’m after anything.” 

“You're reading something 
Jenny remarked. 

He lowered the paper, his face steady 
Even she wasn’t to know the name he had 
done his damnedest and stupidest to soil. 
No, even she mustn't ever know his begin- 
nings; because the future was all he could 
give her. He knew he owed the family that. 

““No, I’m not,’’ he answered. 

“The meat’s done.” 

So they sat together and ate and drank 
and talked. Bad Boy Danby wasn’t yet a 
close or sympathetic observer of others 
not even of his Jenny, except in the ways 
that she delighted him. The color of her 
hair, her smile, her eyes, her thin grace—he 
knew every variation of those, her bodily 
beauties, though he had not yet ever an- 
swered the vague questions he sometimes 
asked himself as to her mind: As to why 
the sun seemed brighter to her than to him- 
self, flowers sweeter, babies funnier, the 
streets more marvelous, and life altogether 
more beautiful. But he could not be en- 
tirely blind to the change in her these days; 
it was like a miraculous blooming. She was 
soft and radiant and could not be tired; 
she was quiet and rapturous and shining. 
Each day she seemed to put forth more 
and more happy blossoms. And tonight, for 
all his youth and egotism, and for all his 
absorption in what had happened to River- 
side, he knew all this; he could not but 
guess that she saw, everywhere about her, 
divine wonders. But then she knew so 
little. 

‘*So much, and so little,”” he thought. 

She didn’t know how warm and sweet it 
was in the South of France just now; she 
didn’t know how orange trees and camel- 
lias and magnolias and pomegranates flow- 
ered; she didn’t know of long white roads 
where high-powered cars traveled, bearing 
people to sparkling places to dine and sup 
and dance and gamble. She didn’t know 
the headiness of Paris. She didn’t know 
how women—not so pretty as herself, and 
yet beauties of fame—chose clothes she had 
never even imagined. She didn’t know how 
tirelessly they spent on their massages, 
their perfumes, their coiffures; and how 
intoxicatingly the admiration of men re- 
warded their pains. She didn’t know golden 
shores and blue seas. She didn’t know 
hunting fields or race courses. She didn’t 
know ancient rooms in candlelight, with 
gallant portraits looking down. 

Only, in her way, she knew more than 
he. She knew how to keep her world intact 
about her. There was a famous painter. 
She had told him of Victor le Maur with as 
little concern as she might speak of a pave- 
ment artist. Surely it was strange that 
she couldn't be tempted, couldn't be coaxed, 
bribed or driven! Strange and wonder- 
ful. Of course he was thankful, adoring her. 

‘You are a thoughtful boy tonight.”’ 

‘Yes, I’m thinking.” 

‘What about?” 

‘You.’ It was easiest to leave it there. 
She was truly always in his thoughts. He 
hated and hated the days that still lay 
between them 

‘I always think of you, Jenny.” 

In the lover’s caresses that followed, sh« 
nearly told him about the great surprise 
She barely controlled her eager tongue 
But the joy of his anticipation wouldn't be 
half like the joy his sheer amazement, 
when—so few days from now—he would 
enter this room with her and see upon this 
table a two-tiered cake 

She thrust the s} 
her heart. 


special,” 


ndid secret back into 
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He said presently I'll wash up for you 
Jenny; just like I shall do ever 
after we're married.” 

He believed that, simpler in this than 
she. She did not believe it. This was the 
sort of thing she really knew about. She 
didn’t know anything about white roads in 
France, the Cote d'Azur, the beauty par- 
lors of Paris jut she did know that no 
man continued to wash up crocks for long 
after he married. She laughed and kept 
sience 

Sut she allowed herself to sit idly by the 
while he 
And she thought, meantime, of 
all the magnificent services she would ren- 
He was going to pull him- 
self up—up—up again; 
that sphere where she could not but know 
he belonged grove Alley, 


These two rooms were but : 


fire for just that one occasion, 


washed up 


der to her man 


perhaps even to 


up out of Greer 





she with him 


beg nning 


to look upon the two-tiered cake. She was 
overjoyed that all omens were so good 

“I’m lucky in everything he proved to 
Jack. ‘‘Lucky in everything!” 

‘Even to be alive seems lucky,” he said. 

But he was thinking of Philip, with no 
life in him, rather than of Jenny and him- 
self 

When they had kissed good night he 
went into his own room and sat down to 
write to Sir Lucas, on one of the few re- 
maining sheets of what had once been a 
quite decent pocket notebook. He wrote 
hesitatingly, with his stub of pencil 





Dear Uncle Lucas: I read 


of Phil's death, and 








I've got to tell you how sorry Iam. You never 
want to hear of me again, I know, but I've got 
to tell y Phil and I were such friends years 
ago that m almost a wry for myself as I am 











for you. No, that’s not true. The loss is all 
yours, and I’ve no right to share 

I won't put any or you'll think I’m 
expecting you to bac vanting some- 
thing. I'm not 

I'm pretty low down in the ld, but have 
taken care not t n the far I call my- 
self ‘‘ Danby,” r any reason except that it 





was a name I picked out by chance in a paper. I 


don’t suppose Jack Riverside will ever emerge 
again, and I’m damned sure John Danby will 
never make anyone concerned particularly 


proud of him. But I had to write. 
JACK. 

Mr. Simmons worked him like a horse; it 
was the process known as ‘‘trying him out,” 
to see if he would endure. He endured. 
But all the same, he sometimes wanted to 
invite Mr. Simmons to a round, with or 
without the gloves, in his own back yard. 
Then, with Mr. Simmons deposited among 
his own 
straight one to the jaw, to put on his coat 
and to walk out a free man. 

Jenny answered such contemplations: 
‘‘Never mind—never mind. It’s only while 
you're working yourself up. We'll save 
every week; in a couple of years we'll be 
able to take a little shop of our own. We'll 
expand gradually; two shops—three—then 
shops in better neighborhoods, then a 
Stores—it’s how half the merchant princes 
have begun. You're beginning small, but 
who knows how you'll end? So never 
mind—never you mind, my dear.’”’ Her 
‘**my dear,’’ so melodious with passion; yet 
at once humble and so tender. 

‘*And how does Jenny think she’ll end?” 

She just wanted to end as the wife of her 
merchant prince and the mother of his ch 
dren. She just wanted the luxury of sewing 
little delicate frocks and smocks and rom 
ers by hand, instead of seaming toug! 
clothes on her machine for strangers 

It was all very well. But, he thou 
again, she didn’t know the roaming spact 


down in Devon: 


cabbages and potatoes by a 


she didn’t know that 

1 the woods at Riverside at this mom: 
were such carpets of bluebells as 
never seen She didn't know of 
tennis courts in the walled gardens 
for gay young men to play on then J 
the good talk that went on abx 
table in the ancient banqueting 
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Save Your Jubes 
and Jemper with a 


HWhiz 


ALL RUBBER 


PATCH OUTFIT 


HE outfit contains every- 

thing necessary to make a 
quick and permanent repair— 
extra heavy white rubber, 
tube of cement and buffer- 
can be applied cold at any 
time, by any one in a few 
minutes. So strong we defy 
you to pull it off 


Whiz All Rubber Patch 
Outfit should be a part of 
the permanent equipment of 
motorist. Get 
from your dealer today 


every yours 


THE R.M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
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cA Simpler 
and Different 
Electric 
Refrigerator 


The Creation of 
General Electric 


H' RE is anew development in elec- 
tric refrigerators forthe home that 
every person interested in a refrigerator 
will want to see—the creation of 
General Electric. 


It marks an entirely new conception of 
electric refrigeration. It marks an en- 
tircly mew type of icing unit—a type 


unlike any other you have ever seen. 


The entire mechanism of the General 
Electric Icing Unit is housed on top 
of the cabinet in one hermetically 


scaled casing. (Note illustration.) That 


is all the mechanism—none below the 
box. None in the basement. There are 


no pipes, no drains, no attachments. 
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All bulky machinery is eliminated— 
virtually all servicing. Operating 
automatically, you need never touch it 


—never oil 1t. Current consumption is 
reduced to a minimum. 


The result of fifteen years 


of intensive research 

This new-day refrigerator embodies the 
best thought of the leading electrical 
research organization of the world. 

It has reduced electric refrigeration to 
a point of sémplicity which makes it al- 
most as easy to operate as an electric 
fan—and almost as portable. You may 
place it anywhere—move it anywhere. 
Just plug it into any electric outlet and 
it starts. 





efrigerator 





The General Electric Refrigerator—de- 
signed to accommodate this revolution- 
ary icing unit—has distinct advantages. 
It can be installed anywhere. It main- 
tains a most uniform temperature. It 
needs no attention. It is unusually 
quiet. It is always clean because the 
circulation of air through the coils 
drives dust away—preventing it from 
settling. 

You will want to see this refrigerator. 
But, meanwhile, send for booklet No. 
7-S, which tells all about it, including 
the various sizes which are available. 


Electric Refrigeration Department 
of General Electric Company 
Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 






































(Continued from Page 103 
heavenly summer weather, when famous 
men came down from their lawmaking in 
gray Westminster. She didn’t know the 
softness and allure of the Riverside class of 
women. 

Every night he knew this afresh; every 
night, after the work was done and they 
stood together for the last minutes at her 
open window, looking out over a vista of 
roofs darkened and softened by the smoky 
paintbrush of the night. Each time that 
they stood there in the deep dusk, she was 
telling him of the great future; the city, 
even here, was to her a treasure town for 
their wanderings. Hasn't today been 
fine? Won't tomorrow be lovelier? Isn't 


life most glorious? Look! Look! Look, 
how the big stars shine! 

vi 
" OW dare the young brute write to 


me!’’ said the old man furiously. 
But the fury was weak; it had not its old 
virility; it was flavored with the salt of 
tears shed, in mourning, desolate privacy, 
for Philip. 

Philip’s funeral was over. Life seemed 
to have stopped. His only son was dead; 
killed in some stupid unnecessary accident 
on a rottenly managed French railway. He 
had ‘‘made a dash,” as he put it, South for 
a few days, on some young-man errand— 
old Lucas in secret knew all about it; to 
see some pretty rapid young married 
woman at Cannes. No harm would be 
done. She could take care of herself and 
so could Philip; not like that mad fool of a 
boy, his cousin—and suddenly, with a 
crash, all was over. 

Lucas felt immeasurably old. No one 
to live for now; and the sap in his own body 
drying up perceptibly, the resilience he had 
felt even in late middle age now irrespon- 
sive to his mind’s need of it. The great 
house so quiet; the gardens so uselessly 
busy, with all the new improvements going 
forward as ordered, as if nothing had hap- 
pened; the new automobile, ordered 
months ago to please Philip, in the garage; 
the colt, Furnace, out of Rosalie by Cadet, 
in training for the Derby and showing such 
form! Philip’s horse—the hope of his 
heart —and Philip would never see him run. 

Coming in from the funeral alone 
though half the countryside, of course, had 
been there, or sent representatives, or, at 
least, their cars to follow poor Philip— 
Lucas went to his library and sat down. 
And presently, knowing all was finished and 
accepting it, at last he stretched out his 
hand to the letters and telegrams that lay 
on his desk; there were cables, too, from 
almost all parts of the world. And he be- 
gan to open them and read the condolences 
which could not help him. His brother’s 
widow, silly Ellaline, had wired from her 
pension at Nice. She was so terribly sorry 
to think that he, too, was bereaved. 

He too. He caught her meaning. Fool 
of a woman always. A nagging sort, in a 
puling way, who never let go of a grievance. 
She was quietly thrusting at him for his 
repudiation of her lost son. He too. 
Lucas drew the corners of his mouth down 
a little when he thought of Ellaline, living 
at Nice on his provision. If she thought 
that his unbearable loss would make him 
sorrier for her, she was, as usual, mistaken. 

He knew that she had never cared for her 
son as greatly as he had cared for Philip. 
Her emotions were not of heroic size. They 
were rabbit-sized sort of emotions. He was 
unstirred by her reproachful sympathy. 
And then he read on and on and on—mes- 
sages from men who had been his friends 
since boyhood, messages from great and 
small—until he came, low down in the 
orderly piles that had been placed for his 
reading, to the nondescript white envelope 
with the post-office stamp embossed upon 
it—the kind of envelope people use when 
they do not buy their individual and par- 
ticular note paper. Inside he found a thin 
leaf from a notebook—from Jack. 

Still with the corners of his grim mouth 
drawn down, Lucas read it and put it aside. 
But after the rest were finished he returned 
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to Jack’s letter, putting it down on the 
writing table before him, reading and re- 
reading it, with his head sunk between his 
hands. Common paper from a notebook, 
written in pencil, with no address, 

He saw, indeed, that the fellow didn’t 
want anything. So much was clear even to 
Lucas, dumb with loss, furious, thwarted 
and suffering. If anything was good, that 
was good. And during the hours that were 
left of that day, he returned again and 
again to the letter, and he thought: ‘‘The 
boy stands on his own feet then. He 
doesn’t come whining back.” 

Philip’s place was empty. If only Jack 
hadn't been such a devastating young fool! 
If only, again and again, he hadn't dis- 
graced himself, with the crowning disgrace 
and vexation of being sent down from 
Oxford! If only he had shown some signs 
of playing up to his name! He would be 
slipping into Philip’s place now; he would 
be stepping into an empty heart, a make- 
shift, a mere guest there, but still a River- 
side, to pick up the plans of life and carry on. 

What friends they’d been, Philip and 
Jack; Philip six years the elder, but just as 
much of a boy in his wilder moments; and 
after all, his wilder moments, too, were 
many. It was merely that he had more 
ballast, more executive sense, more settled 
ambition than that boy of Ellaline’s. Did 
six years’ seniority account for that? Not 
entirely. Philip had never quite disgraced 
himself; Philip’s youthful reputation had 
remained clear. 

Would one blame it upon Ellaline per- 
haps? Such a fool of a woman; a mother 
with none of the Spartan in her, as mothers 
of sons should have. A shiftless woman 
who liked to be easy and untroubled and 
had never taken a firm line with her father- 
less boy. 

“Oh, Lucas, can’t you forgive him? 
Can’t you give him another start? It’s so 
hard for high-spirited young men “ 

Weakness. He hated weakness. He had 
always had a vision of the hordes of the 
weak, overwhelming, overweighting, suffo- 
cating the small ranks of the strong; bind- 
ing the hands of the strong—fifty to one. 
Squandering, making havoc purposelessly, 
and laying waste. 

“Let him start himself, Ellaline.”’ 

“Start himself! Oh! Oh! What do you 
mean? How can a young man start him- 
self?’’ 

‘“‘T have grooms in my stables, chauffeurs 
in my garage, even drab little house- 
maids about the house—all of whom, pre- 
sumably, started themselves. Is your son 
less than these?”’ 

“Tt isn’t the same thing! Oh! Oh, how 
can you?” 

“My lawyer will explain to you exactly 
how I can.” 

His lawyers had explained it. Sir Lucas 
had done all he intended to do. His de- 
cisions were irrevocable. He would not 
again receive his nephew, who must hence- 
forth make his own way. Emigration was 
suggested and spurned. His lawyers settled 
Ellaline quite comfortably at Nice, where 
she was glad to go to escape troubles and 
discussions. Jack was in rooms in Jermyn 
Street, flinging about such of his allowance 
as he had left. Jack was hunting here and 
there for congenial work, confident that it 
would be forthcoming. Jack owed money 
all over the West End, the young scoundrel! 
Jack had gone from Jermyn Street, dis- 
appeared, submerged. But now his letter 
in Lucas’ hand made him very much alive 
again. Only he had given no address. 
There was only a postmark— Whitechapel, 
the East End. He must be pretty poor; in 
a shocking bad way. Lucas was glad the 
fellow was proud, too, being so poor. 


Jenny had a calendar on which she 
marked off the days—five, four, three, 
two—until astoundingly soon, it seemed to 
Danby, the last day came—the day before 
their wedding. In one day more he would 
have bound himself to this life—this 
strangely happy life; this absurd, ludicrous 
outrageous life; this sweet passionate life 
with Jenny. 
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They had all the furniture for the second 
room now—on the installment plan. He 
envisaged tomorrow, as he went about Mr 
Simmons’ strenuous and unceasing behests 
Tomorrow his narrow bed would be moved 
beside Jenny's narrow bed; her room would 
become a bedroom pure and simple; his 
would be the living room; really, an ar 
rangement of almost unprecedented luxury 
and refinement in Greengrove Alley. Two 
rooms for two people! 

“Everybody as I can think of begins 
with one!”’ said Mrs. Leave strongly when 
she climbed from the ground floor to view 
the attractions at the top. She had not 
been invited, but she just came, the house- 
wife hunger eating at her vitals too greedily 
to be denied. ‘‘My, you’ve made your- 
selves asofer!’’ She felt the box ottoman 
“My, you've been and got curtains for 
this winder too! Well, what d'you think 
you are? Dook an’ duchess? Aw, lumme, 
this is somethink like a home!"’ Her cry: 
““George never give me nothink like this! 
But then,” comforting herself for Jenny's 
superiority in the matter of husbands, ‘I 
guess you paid for more’n half of it, 
didn’ y’?”’ 

“We share. We're partners.” 

““H’m. You take care you ain’t the 
workin’ partner and he the mantelpiece 
ornament. That’s all I got to say to you, 
my gel.” 

“‘T’m not worrying.” 

“Well, you’re a kind gel, and nobody in 
this alley ain’t wishing you no harm. I'll 
say that.’’ She had brought a little pres- 
ent—a woolwork mat to stand heaven 
knows what nonexistent ornament on, only 
heaven and Mrs. Leave knew why. “‘ Wish- 
ing you luck, Jenny. The children made it 
for me. They learns that sorter thing at 
school. It’s all me and George can do, but 
it’ll remind you that we wish you well.” 

All the alley knew of the wedding. The 
woman, Linda, who had sat for famous 
artists, who had long forgotten her, ran 
across with a gift, too—a little vase: 

“Seeing you’re crazy about flowers, I 
thought i 

They embraced. 

“I spose you'll never sit to Victor le Maur 
now, Jenny?” 

“Never intended to.” 

“My, the independence of you! When I 
was a girl I went faint with joy if any of the 
big ones took an interest in me. And 
Victor le Maur too! Victor le Maur!” 

“‘T don’t want artists. I don’t want any- 
thing but what I’ve got.” 

“A home,” said the wrecked woman 
quietly, looking about her. 

**A home.” 

At night when Jack came back there was 
always some little thing added to the other 
gifts. Horrific things in their so-small way: 
A cup and saucer from Wembley, so in- 
scribed; Linda’s red glass vase upon the 
Leaves’ wool mat; a fancy milk jug—of in- 
credibly humble status were his wedding 
presents. 


Just one thing made them beautiful, 


shining over them all like a sun—joy. 
“One more day, Jack! 
Tomorrow, my dear.” 


Joy too divine and wonderful for mere 
words and action; even for the soft and 
unconscious singing that came always from 
her throat, just as a bird sings upon a sum- 
mer morning. Joy that she could feel, eat, 


sleep. Joy that enveloped people as she 
walked by them—strong, radiant, earthly 
joy. 


The two-tiered cake was ready—she had 
had a message about it. She planned to 
bring it home privily the night before the 
great day, before Jack should have r 
turned from work. She had planned its 
hiding place and safe-keeping. She had 
inquired about it whenever she made |}! 
journeys to and from Dealy’s 
quent, now that Jack could sometimes t 
the parcels—and the confectioner’s wif 
had, at each inquiry, given her happy news 
of it. ‘‘ Dad’s just taken it out of the over 
It smells a treat. As rich!” 

Continued on Page !07 
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Continued from Page 105 
time: ‘‘ Dad’s been at the almond paste for 
the top. Half an inch thick! My! It’sa 
cake all right!’ And then: ‘‘ Dad’s iced 
it!’’ And then: ‘‘ Dad’s doing the piping. 
He’s making them little sugar roses, and 
putting some little frosty silver leaves on.”’ 


And then, a message by a little girl: ‘“‘ Your 
cake’s ready.”’ 

She couldn’t go immediately for the 
marvel. She had a pressure of work and 


must take it to Dealy’s. And then when 
she got to the Gents’ Ready-Made Clothing 
Store, Mr. Dealy was out, and so kept her 
waiting for her money. As she waited she 
talked for a little while with the hunch- 
backed cutter, who had divined, in some 
subterranean way all his own, her approach- 
ing marriage. He had many sad and ter- 
rible things to say to her on the subject 
before Mr. Dealy returned and paid her 
and she was free to go. 

Into the April evening she hurried; seven 
o’clock, and Danby wouldn’t be back till 
8:30, anyway; this being the day before 
early-closing day, and Mr. Simmons liking 
to make the best of it on that account. She 
made her way to the confectioner’s shop in 
a narrow street off the Whitechapel Road, 
round the corner from Dealy’s, but before 
she reached it she saw a little crowd of 
women and children about the low-browed 


small group and looked; 
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window. Instantly she could guess at what 
they gazed, after what their hearts han- 
kered. She reached the window and saw the 
cake—two-tiered, white and silver, mag- 
nificent For a few minutes she joined the 
she wished to hear 
She wanted to cry out to 
bride!’’ and bravely re 


their comments. 
them: “I’m the 
strained herself. 

Their admiring exclamations and good- 
natured envy rose in a crescendo. The 
group grew. All that the girls 
saw was the best cake ever, a dream of a 
cake, an impossible cake. But the women: 

“‘C’m’on an’ look, missis. Did y’ 

A wedding cake.”” “‘Lor’!”’ “I never 
’ad no wedding cake, did you?”’ ‘Ain't it 
lovely?’’ ‘Might be for a_ princess, 
mightn’tit?’’ “I fink a girl as doesn’t have 
a wedding cake misses a lot; it means a lot. 
Not that I had one meself.’’ ‘‘She’ll be 
happy for one day, anyways, whoever she 
is.’’ ‘Well, good luck to her, pore thing.’ 
“She don’t need us to say ‘good luck.’ She 
got it, wiv a cake like that.”’ “I wonder if 
she'll wear white?”’ 

She almost turned about and cried to 
them, though they were all strangers, “‘ Yes, 
I’m wearing white. I’ve got out my last- 
summer voile.” 

She had indeed. 
white 


boys and 


ever 


see? 


She was going to wear 
another surprise for Jack. It was 
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fine weather; the sun would shine She 
had taken from its wrappings the best froc!} 
of last summer and two summers before 
that cotton voile, washed like new and 
the white straw hat with a rose, and the 
white canvas shoes cleaned like snow As 
she said to Mrs. Leave, she wasn’t going to 
ry to buy a new frock, with Jack in his one 


suit of fi but an 


though it were 


annel so dreadfully worn; 
was different 
white—and there 
white for a wedding 
Only one wedding in one life for one girl. 
Let it be white. But without telling the 
women and children, insatiate eyes 
fixed upon the cake, went in; 
and when she went in, the cake was lifted 
from the window and the little crowd dis- 


persed 


old fros K , even 


was something about 


whose 


were she 


“‘A three-pound cake, as ordered,”’ said 
the confectioner, loath to part with his 
masterpiece. Twelve shillings. Not very 
large in circumference. How could it be? 


But a high cake, of two stories He let it 
stand upon a silver-paper-covered platter. 
“The correct thing, Didn’t you 
know that?’ 

She took the box very, very carefully; 
and very, very carefully carried it home, 
walking slowly, keeping the cake upright. 


miss. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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some of your spare minutes reading this 
book on English literature. Later we will 
discuzs and analyze together the various 
selections.” 

About this time I began to be attacked 
by a mysterious malady which I could not 
explain. Though formerly very energetic, 
I now began to feel tired. I would even 
wake up with this tired feeling. My appe- 
tite left me; I had headaches; and occa- 
sionally my knees would give way. In fact, 
I changed to such an extent that the boss 
said, ‘‘ What is the matter with you, Hank? 
If your job interferes with an all-night 
poker party, all you have to do is to give 
up your job.” 

As a matter of fact, since that conversa- 
tion with Elaine I had cut out all poker 
playing and, indeed, had given up all other 
vices indulged in before, including tobacco. 
And yet the malady not only affected me 
as described but grew steadily worse 

When I mentioned my state to Geoff he 
advised physical culture for fifteen minutes 
night and morning, saying that it was only 
his daily exercises along these lines that 
had enabled him to attain a mark of 99 in 
his correspondence course in engineering. 
But after tackling these twice I decided I 
would do better to call on a doctor. 

“IT don’t find anything wrong with you,” 
said the latter, after hitting me all over, 
taking my temperature, and so on. ‘‘ There 
is no physical reason why you should have 
a sense of oppression, with pains in the back 
and eyes every time you sit down to study, 
and your legs giving way under you when- 
ever you start out to make a call. My idea 
would be that the cause is psychic.” 

“What is that?’’ I asked. 

“‘T mean by that it is purely mental. Are 
you suffering from depression as the result 
of some personal misfortune? Is there any 
thing which causes you steady worry? Is 
it a case of jealousy or suspicion?” 

Up to this moment I had not thought of 
mental causes for my malady, but I now 
perceived that quite possibly the doctor 
was right. In spite of trying to ignore 
them I had noticed several little things 
which demanded explanations. And I saw 
that by brooding over these incidents I had 
become both jealous and suspicious. 

First there was that peculiar expression 
observed on Geoffrey Fairfax when I had 
told him I wanted to get married; the sec- 
ond link in the chain was that by sending 


me to Mrs. Leathers he had really been 
responsible for my meeting Elaine Van 
Struyver; and, third, one evening when 


Continued from Page 19 


had remarked, ‘‘ These are the fair facts of 
the case,”’ Elaine had turned pale, and 
when asked why had avoided the question 
with a forced laugh. Were these three inci- 
dents not connected? 

After looking at the matter from all 
sides I concluded it was my duty to draw 
out Geoff and discover just how much he 
really knew both as to the existence of my 
fortune and as to the identity of the girl I 
hoped to marry. 

“Geoff,” I said that evening, while 
watching him like a hawk, “‘here is a sur- 
prise for you. Maybe you will be interested 
to find out that I do not have to work 
for a living, because I am independently 
wealthy.” 

“‘T read all about it last year in the Chi- 
cago paper and I congratulate you. I 
didn’t feel like bringing up the subject 
myself, Hank, old man, because I felt you 
might have your reasons for not wishing 
me to.” 

I was astonished to hear him admit this 
so frankly, but I was not astonished that 
he was aware of my inheritance, because 
that was one of the things I had just sus- 
pected. 

“Well, Geoff, then here is another piece 
of news that will certainly startle you. I 
never thought to tell you the name of the 
girl I am to marry till yesterday, when I 
found that she knew you.”’ This last was a 
mere supposition. ‘“‘Her name is Elaine 
Van Struyver.” 

He became pale and his voice trembled 
as he answered, ‘‘ Yes, Hank, old man, I 
have the pleasure of Miss Van Struyver’s 
acquaintance and she is a wonderful girl in 
every way and I congratulate you again. 
Now, if you will excuse, I will have to get 
back to my studies.” 

I did not move as I said, ‘‘Study seems 
to be the big thing in your life, Geoff.” 

“Yes,” he said in a harsh voice, “‘I am 
doing the best I can for myself in an intel- 
lectual way and the only thing that ham- 
pers me is my lack of capital. Well, I have 
a good idea of what I am going to do to 
remove that obstacle.” 

He laughed in a grating style, while | 
walked out of the room and down the stairs 
with my knees giving way at every step. 


mr 


be those who will consider 

me suspicious by nature thus to sup- 
pose that a plot was on foot, when I had no 
evidence whatever outside of these little 
incidents. But those incidents suggested a 
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humiliating question which, as far as I was 
concerned, clinched the matter 

Unless it was all part of a plot why did 
Elaine want to marry me? 

Any looking-glass proved that I was not 
as handsome or well built as were a half 
dozen of her admirers, to say nothing of 
Geoff. I had never been any kind of a sheik, 
even in high-school days. And when it came 
to conversational ability often Elaine would 
have to stop and give me definitions of 
what the long words meant. 

I could think of several good reasons 
why I wanted to marry Elaine, but not 
one single reason why she should want to 
marry me except for the financial advan- 
tages involved, and how did she know I 
had money unless Geoff or Mrs. Leathers 
had told her? And why should Geoff tell 
her, when it was plain he liked her and 
wanted her himself? And why, if she loved 
me, should she turn pale and get all con- 
used when I remarked two words that 
sounded like Fairfax? And assuming all 
the above was imagination, why had Geoff 
concealed the fact that he knew Elaine? 
Why had he not introduced me himself? 

Naturally I was not so simple as to sup- 
pose they were getting ready to knock me 
on the head or slip something into my 
coffee; but a glance through a book en- 
titled Bunco Games Exposed; How to 
Protect Yourself from Swindlers indicated 
any number of easy ways for designing per- 
sons to separate a man from his capital. I 
saw that if I should try to save myself by 
skipping out before the wedding all Elaine 
would have to do would be to take my let- 
ters and sue me for a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of damages; and if I remem- 
bered rightly what I had written Elaine 
and I did—she would win that case without 
the jury leaving the box. 


An attempt to draw Mrs. Leathers out 


was not what could be called successful 
She said, ‘‘This is my busy evening, Mr: 
Barker. The Ladies’ Club for the Study of 
Evolution is giving a benefit dance next 


if I don’t get out these annour 
ments for the morning mail I am lial 
a meal ticket.” 
‘What are they studying e — or 
‘Tra-la-la. 1 suppose they hope t 
out how to become fit enough t to sur t 
“Do the fit always survive?”’ 
“They sure The fact that t 
the survivors proves that they are 


week, and 


lose 


ao, 


Tell the nonsurvivors to laug! 
When I was by Elaine’s side it did not 
seem possible to suspect her of anything. 
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But after saying good night and beginning 
to feel—well, maybe everything is all right 
after all, I would drop into the library the 
next noon and come across some book like 

Crimes of Culture, and after fifteen min- 
|| utes of turning over the leaves, would not 
| know what to think. Previous to reading 

along these lines I had never supposed that 
| cultured people ever descended to crime, 











| but I soon had data to prove that they not 
only descended to it but often fairly rev- 
eled in it. Lucrezia Borgia, a very cul- 
tured lady of some time back, did not seem 
to know the meaning of remorse. ‘‘Why 
did you take the bread from your starving 
| children and invest it in your researches?” 
they asked a French party of a scientific 
turn. “‘Oh,”’ he said, ‘I thought the world 
needed a new kind of pottery more than it 
needed children,’’ or words to that effect. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Aram of England, ‘I 
killed him and threw his body into a cave, 
because his gold was not doing him any 
good and I felt I could use it in my re- 
searches in the science of language.” 

The more I brooded over possibilities, the 
| worse I became mentally and physically, 
until I knew I would either have to get at 
the truth in the case or go crazy. 

‘Elaine,’ I said one evening, looking at 
her closely, ‘‘I met an old friend of yours 
the other day.”’ 

“Oh, is that so, Henry? Who was it?” 

“His name is Geoffrey Fairfax.” 

She became a little paler. ‘“‘Oh, yes, 
Henry, I know him well. He is an admira- 
ble young man in every way, and Iam glad 
| you have his acquaintance.” 

‘“‘T hope there is no complication, Elaine, 

| between you and Geoff and that you would 
not be embarrassed to meet him once 
more.”’ 

She became even paler as she responded, 
“Of course not, Henry. Why do you 
ask?”’ 

“T will tell you, Elaine. Friday evening 
at Millvale there will be a classical oratorio 
and concert. How would you like to drive 
down and see it?”’ 

|  ‘‘Nothing would please me better, Henry, 
| but I don’t care to go alone; and you have 
| your chemistry-laboratory hours and I 
| know you don’t wish to miss them.” 

“Exactly, Elaine,’’ I answered, for I had 
anticipated this response, “‘but since Geof- 
frey is an old and dear friend of mine I am 
going to ask him to accompany you. How 

| will that be?” 

“That will be splendid, Henry,”’ she said, 
her face flushing, ‘‘and I am sure I will 
enjoy it. Though I would enjoy it still 
more if I were going with you.” 

In spite of the fact that he had arranged 
to study shop management as preparation 
for an executive position for which he was 
about to apply, Geoffrey consented to be 
Elaine’s escort. And I noticed that in ac- 
cepting he showed the same embarrass- 
ment that had been exhibited by Elaine. 

So far everything had gone well, and it 
looked as though I would have success with 
my plan, which was as follows: In addition 

. to buying two reserved seats for Geoffrey 
and Elaine, I had purchased an extra place 
located directly behind them. And it was 
s my intention to attend the concert thor- 
oughly disguised by the use of a small 
black artificial mustache, smoked glasses, 
and a new suit and overcoat. Thus, safe 
from observation, I would overhear all 
they said, and without doubt any plot or 
secret understanding between them would 
be revealed. 

Friday evening arrived. Taking the 
Millvale road a little before seven, I ran 
along feeling more and more depressed with 
each jiggle of the speedometer. 

I donot know how the accident happened. 
I only remember I was indulging in an 
imaginary but spirited conversation in 
which I did not mince words, when, with 
an unexpected shimmy, the car left the road 
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HEN I regained consciousness, which 
happened very gradually, the first 
sensation was that my right leg had been 
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caught and that I was entirely covered by 
seat cushions and other things; my second 
sensation was that two parties on the bank 
above me were talking together. As my 
brain cleared I was about to yell for help, 
when the words choked in my throat; I 
had recognized Geoffrey’s voice. 

“No, Elaine, there is nothing to suggest 
that Hank is buried under the wreckage. 
From appearances, I should rather believe 
that, unharmed by the accident, he has 
gone to telephone some garage. Let us sit 
down and wait for him.” 

After a moment of thoughtful meditation 
I decided that things could not have hap- 
pened better. Whatever, at the concert, 
would have been whispered, might here be 
openly and freely expressed, and I had only 
to wait and I would understand the mys- 
terious reason that had induced Elaine to 
say she would marry me. Therefore, with 
teeth clenched, I listened for the intimate 
revelations to follow. 

“Geoffrey, I wonder what Henry was 
doing out here at this hour of the evening? 
Do you suppose his chemistry professor 
was ill and had the class dismissed?”’ 

“Tt is more than probable, Elaine. The 
Bacillus influenze has been quite active of 
late and many have been stricken. Vac- 
cines have been tried, but the evidence of 
their value is not conclusive. How beauti- 
ful the stars are this evening. ’ 

‘Particularly Aldebaran, Geoffrey.”’ 

“And the Corona Borealis.”’ 

“And how wonderfully the moon shines. 
It seems odd to realize, Geoffrey, that it is 
238,817 miles from the earth, though this 
distance constantly varies, owing to the 
ellipticity of the earth’s orbit. Have you 
noticed, Geoffrey, the quantity of bryo- 
phytes on the adjacent rocks?”’ 

“Yes, Elaine. Rock formations in this 
vicinity are mainly Jurassic, though here 
and there we find traces of the Pleisto- 
cene.”’ 

‘‘How strange to think of those far-gone 
days, Geoffrey, when the megatherium was 
a common sight.” 

‘‘And the ichthyosaur, Elaine.’ 

“And the pterodactyl, Geoffrey.’ 

A silence fell between them during which 
I clenched my teeth and stiffened my 
muscles so as not to make the least noise 
which might disturb the revelations to fol- 
low. 

“Elaine,” said Geoffrey, after a minute, 
and in a low, tender voice, “lately I have 
been going in seriously for philosophy.” 

“‘Have you, Geoffrey?” she replied in 
the same sympathetic tones. ‘‘Some day 
I hope to be able to take it up seriously 
myself, though until the present, I am 
ashamed to confess, I have done no more 
than to read idly the works of the great 
philosophers.”’ 

“A certain knowledge of the subject, 
Elaine, is necessary to every real student, 
for philosophy should be considered as the 
coérdination of the principles of each indi- 
vidual science. Our task as philosophers 
is to try to harmonize the claims of their 
postulates so far as they conflict.” 

“How true, Geoffrey—how true.”’ 

Though all this was very improving I 
experienced a great difficulty in keeping 
myself from asking them to hurry up and 
get down to brass tacks. I do not suppose 
my automobile was any heavier than any 
other automobile, but it felt that way. 

“Elaine,” said Geoffrey, in a voice so 
low I could hardly hear it, ‘‘thanks to my 
skimmings in philosophy I have learned 
that I was altogether too categoric in that 
conversation we had ten weeks ago.” 

‘‘Whether you were too categoric or not, 
Geoffrey, I had no business contradicting 
you with such vehemence.” 

“You were perfectly justified in so doing, 
Elaine, for I was mistaken as to my facts. 
1 should never have made such a broad 
statement about triangles, because from 
the standpoint of the non-Euclidean geom- 
etry you were right and I was wrong.” 

“Tt was not worth a quarrel, Geoffrey.’ 

“At least we are again on good terms, 
Elaine, and ready to help each other once 
more.”” (Continued on Page 110 
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(Continued from Page 108) 

‘And I am so glad, Geoffrey, because in 
the case of Henry there are times when I do 
not feel equal to the task alone.” 

The discomfort in my leg was no longer 
noticeable as I strained every nerve to fol- 
low the conversation which, I felt, from 
now on would be of the most vital interest 
to me in the matter of my future welfare. 

“Of course I will stand by you, Elaine, 
but so far you seem to have managed pretty 
well by yourself. Everything seems to be 
coming out the way it should.” 

“Yes, he is doing exactly as I wish. It 
won't be long now.” 

With an effort I reached my arm up to 
my right ear so as to miss nothing of what 
was to follow. 

“To speak vulgarly, Elaine, you have 
Hank now about where you want him.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Geoffrey; some- 
one might overhear.” 

“You know what I mean, Elaine. But I 
Knowing 
Henry as I do I can state without fear of 
successful contradiction that you will be 


| running a grave risk if ever you let him 





suspect your ultimate intentions.” 

“Naturally. But I am feeling my way 
and doing nothing to frighten him. I have 
already directed his attention to that course 
in elementary chemistry.” 

“That sounds like a master stroke.” 

Every muscle in my body was tensed as 
I waited for the secret to be revealed. 

“Biology and physics should come next, 
don’t you think, Geoffrey?” 

**And mathematics.” 

“Yes, indeed. Henry must begin his 
mathematics at once, because I feel every 
man who is a red-blooded man should be 
well grounded in mathematics. As soon as 
we are married and when Henry has re- 
freshed his memory of geometry, we will 
proceed at once to trigonometry and higher 
algebra.” 

A cold sweat broke out all over me. My 
throat felt as if it was paralyzed, while my 
leg, which hitherto had not attracted any 
particular attention, began to ache like a 
sore tooth. 

“It opens vistas for you, Elaine.” 

“Yes, Geoffrey, I feel sure I shall be 
very happy with Henry. There is so much 


| he does not know. Take physiography for 
| instance.” 


| every pore. 


“Or odontology, Elaine.’ 
I lay there listening and suffering at 
Pain in all parts of my body 
had increased to a point where it seemed 
impossible to bear same, and my eyes felt 


| as though they were starting from their 
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sockets. 

“The fact that Henry is an auto painter 
shows a definite artistic trend. I have al- 
ready purchased a standard three-volume 
history of art, and with that, Geoffrey, I 
shall begin his art education.” 


The man was against the wall, arms ex- 
tended to block the whirlwind of fists, knees 
sagging, fear flickering across his face, eyes 
bulged wide open. : 

What was it Dan Hogan had said? Oh, 
yes. ‘‘Round eyes that pop out when he 
feels his back against the ropes’’—yellow. 
A revulsion swept over Lucien Aloysius as 
he held back his hand. 


“Go down,” he said grimly. ‘Down! 


| Go down before I knock you down. Go 


down before I tear you apart, you yellow 


| quitter!” 


The fighter slumped to his knees, nor 
offered to rise again. Lucien snapped back 
the bolt and threw open the door. ‘‘ You 
can come in now, Mr. Hogan,” he said. 

Apparently Mr. Hogan had been trying 


| to peer through the keyhole, for he was in 


the room instantly. He stood still, quickly 
glancing all around with his triangular eyes 


“Well, well,” he said. “I wondered what 
that crash was. Tried to slam you with the 
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“That will be splendid for him, Elaine.” 

“And I will enjoy it so, because I love 
bringing light into dark places, and Henry 
has so many dark places.” 

“He has indeed, Elaine.” 

“Geoffrey, in a roundabout way I have 
heard the rumor that Henry is really rich 
and that he has been disguising himself as a 
poor man because he wished to find some- 
one who loved him for himself alone. Can 
you tell me if that is true?’’ 

“‘T have reason to believe it is the truth, 
Elaine.” 

“What prospects that opens, Geoffrey; 
not for myself so much, but for poor Henry. 
I loved him the first time I talked with 
him, because, if I may so express myself, 
his mind was like a virgin field. His formal 
knowledge was practically zero. And if he 
is rich, what a wonderful opportunity to 
make something of that mind of his. Be- 
cause he is not really a defective, Geoffrey.” 

“No, indeed, Elaine; he is normal, or 
almost.” 

My heart was pounding and the blood 
was singing in my ears until I felt I was 
going to burst. My leg was in an agony 
and so was every separate square inch of 
my skin. I wanted to say something, but 
my lungs would not work. All I could do 
was to lie there. 

“That has always been my ambition, 
Geoffrey: To do good by taking unfortu- 
nate and unpromising people and making 
something of them. And I can think of no 
pleasanter way of spending my life than by 
concentrating on Henry. I can already see 
in my mind’s eye the little country place, 
far from the fevered life of the great city, 
that will be our home. The most impor- 
tant room will be the library, full of the 
master works of the master minds. Henry 
will appreciate that.” 

“He surely will, Elaine. 

“And For why should we not aim 
at perfection, Geoffrey?”’ 

“Why not, indeed, Elaine? 

“‘And back of the house will be Henry’s 
laboratory, where he will improve his mind 
under the direction of competent spe- 
cialists. How many hours a day 
does Edison work, Geoffrey?”’ 

“Eighteen, as a rule, Elaine.’ 

“T should not dream of starting out 
Henry like that. Fifteen hours a day ought 
to be enough at first.’’ 

“Yes, at first.” 

“Then, little by little, we will increase 
the hours until he is doing a full day’s work 
and is ready to go to bed tired. But, Geof- 
frey, I am always going to arrange his 
schedule so that Henry will have at least 
one free hour during the day.”’ 

Lights were dancing before my eyes and 
my brain was throbbing so hard it seemed 
it would burst. I was hot all over and yet 
shivering at the same time. My hands 
were shut so tight I could not open them, 


” 


” 


, 


THE CALKER 


(Continued from Page 17) 


cot, did he? Heard you hit the floor a 
couple of times, kid. You got up. I’d have 
been in here to help you, only you locked 
the door.” 

“Didn’t need no help,” said Lucien 
Aloysius, again relapsing from grammar- 
school standards as to speech. 

““T see you didn’t,”” went on Dan Hogan. 
**Didn’t think you could knock him out so 
quick. Made him quit. That’s good enough. 
It’s better. I’ve got no use for quitters.” 

Turning to the fighter, Dan snapped, 
““Get those tights and shoes off and hand 
them to the kid here. Dress and get out. 
You better get a job digging a ditch. You're 
through fighting.” 

“T gotta fight tonight,’’ whined the 
fighter. 

“No, you haven’t,” said Hogan. “TI said 
you're through. The kid gets your tights 
and your shoes and your job. Move, now, 
before I finish you myself. If I have to 
argue with a fighter I use a blackjack—so 
move fast.” 
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and when I tried to move I merely quivered 
like a leaf. 

“Why do you wish to give him a free 
hour, Elaine?” 

“You may think me light and frivolous, 
Geoffrey, but ever since I was a young girl 
it has been my dream to have a husband 
who played the violin. There is nothing 
that makes such an appeal to me as a man 
violinist. I am going to start Henry on the 
violin at once, and when he is proficient we 
will spend our leisure moments playing 
duets together.” 

At this point I lost consciousness com- 
pletely. When once more I came to myself 
Geoffrey and Elaine had gone and I was 
alone. My previous anguished feelings 
were no longer present, or rather, though 
present, they had been transformed into a 
grim determination. And so grim was this 
determination that in about sixty seconds I 
had kicked myself loose from the wreckage 
and, an hour later, was rapping at the door 
of Mrs. Leathers’ apartment. 

“‘What is the matter, Mr. Barker?”’ she 
said, when she saw my clothes and face. 
“Have you been playing marbles for 
keeps?”’ 

“No, Mrs. Leathers,’ I said. ‘I have 
just come to ask you to arrange something 
for me. I have made up my mind not to 
marry Elaine.” 

“What is the matter, Mr. Barker? Isn't 
Elaine worthy of you?” 

“On the contrary, Mrs. Leathers, I am 
not worthy of her, and I see now I would 
not be worthy of her if I lived to be a hun- 
dred years old. And if she is going to 
marry anybody, Elaine ought to marry a 
certain party she knows is worthy of her, 
and I wish you would fix it up so she can 
marry this perfection party; but I don’t 
care who she marries so long as she don’t 
marry me, and I would commit suicide 
first.”’ 

The wedding of Geoffrey and Elaine was 
celebrated quietly, but to the satisfaction 
of all, including the society reporters. And 
to point out how well Mrs. Leathers ar- 
ranged everything without hurting any 
feelings, I will merely state that I acted as 
best man. Incidentally, Geoffrey still 
thinks that the local company of which he is 
general manager and efficiency expert is 
the property of a Chicago corporation. He 
does not know that I am the owner and 
have left a will so that if anything happens 
to me it will become the sole property of 
himself and Elaine, and if Geoffrey dies, it 
is to go to Elaine, provided she never mar- 
ries anyone whose last name begins with B. 

“Well,” I remarked as we threw the last 
handful of rice, ‘‘I am satisfied and I am 
sure their children will be perfect speci- 
mens.” 

“Tra-la-la,’’ said my wife, for I had got 
married myself a couple of weeks previous. 
“Yes, perfect —for a museum.” 


In the next half hour Lucien Aloysius 
had his first lesson in scientific fighting. 
And it was thorough, though short, for Dan 
Hogan knew his game and how to play it. 

“‘T knew, the minute I saw you, that you 
could fight, kid,”’ said Dan. ‘‘But you’re 
green. This guy you're going to fight is a 
sap. That’s why I picked him. He knows 
a little and he’s had some experience, so 
you’ve got to get him in a hurry or he'll get 
you. In the ring isn’t on the street, kid. 
Any professional pug is a champion beside 
a street fighter. But now you're a profes- 
sional—you just licked one. Remember 
that. You just licked a better fighter than 
the one you’re going to lick out there. Now 
you fight this way: The moment the bell 
rings you jump across the ring right at 
him. Try to catch him before he can move 
out of his corner. Go in straight up, and 
just as you get to him, duck lower and let 
his punch go over your head, and hit at his 
stomach with everything you’ve got. Some 

Continued on Page 113) 
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of these pugs have so much solid ivory 
around the dome they haven't brains enough 
to know they’re hurt when you hit ’em on 
the jaw, but they’re all soft around the edge 
of the ribs. Hit down a little bit, because a 
grazing blow does more damage. If he stays 
up, fight as fast as you can. Crowd him. 
Stick close. Keep pasting. If you put him 
down, run areund behind him. If he 
doesn’t see you he may forget to get up, if 
he’s half out. If he does get up, you can nail 
him back of the ear before he finds you and 
gets set to fight. That’s all you can remem- 
ber this time. By a month from now I'll 
make a regular fighter out of you. How 
old are you? Eighteen? Not old enough. 
If they ask you, you're twenty-one. And 
I'll give you a name so they won't line you 
up by stories in the papers, kid. A good 
Irish name. I’ll think of one and give it to 
the announcer.” 

So, a little later, as Lucien Aloysius 
stood in his corner of the Coal Dock Ath- 
letic Club ring, for the first time in his life 
gazing out over a crowd of eight hundred 
that looked to his novice eyes like as many 
thousand, he heard the announcer call 
loudly, that all might hear: 

“In this corner Pete Smith, the Eliza- 
beth Iron Man. In the other corner a sub- 
stitute brought here under cover by Man- 
ager Daniel Hogan—a fighter unknown to 
this fair city, but famous in his own part 
of the country as Crasher Kiley. Let er 
go!” 

The bell, jangling for silence. Instruc- 
tions, quick return to corners, scraping of 
chairs and undertone of excitement from 
the crowd, glaring lights flashing on over- 
head. Bewilderment of it all seemed to in- 
close Crasher Kiley, who only a moment 
before was Lucien Aloysius Milligan, in a 
gray fog. 

A single harsh, ominous clang of the 
gong. Instantly, as it happens in dreams, 
the scene changed for Lucien. No more 
smoke wreaths were drifting from the ring- 
side across his eyes. There was no more 
swaying crowd with the queer phenomenon 
of flat pale faces staring at him from the 
semidarkness beyond the ropes. He didn’t 
know that his legs had moved under him 
like the twinkling limbs of a Paddock or a 
Locke; that he had crossed the ring. 

There before Lucien was the face of Pete 
Smith, the Elizabeth Iron Man, apparently 
rising from the haze within arm’s reach as 
Pete came up slowly and kicked his chair 
back between the ropes. 

Pete’s broad face was a little pale and his 
expression anxious. No one ever before 
had come to meet him with that lightning 
flash of speed. He struck out, more to de- 
fend himself than to do damage. It was 
just as Dan Hogan had said it would be. 
Through the mind of Crasher Kiley, né 
Lucien Aloysius Milligan, Dan’s words shot 
so swiftly that they crackled. Down 
bobbed his head under the uncertain lead 
and crash went his right fist against the 
Iron Man’s ribs, driving a little bit down- 
ward, with a most distressing effect that 
made the Iron Man feel as if he’d been 
scrambled like an egg. 

The Iron Man bent in the middle and fell 
forward on his face. He rolled over to his 
side, kicked out spasmodically. Across his 
sprawling legs leaped the newly christened 
Crasher; leaped two strides away and 
turned to wait while the bewildered and 
startled referee, forgetting to drive him 
farther cornerward, counted slowly. At 
“ten”? the Iron Man was still curled up 
like a leaf. 

Dan Hogan, catapulting between the 
ropes, caught the Crasher in his arms and 
dragged him back, hustled him from the 
ring, down through the gaping, astonished 
crowd to the small door, through the dank 
and gaping passageway to the fetid dressing 
room. He closed the door, bolted it. He 
danced a few steps of what in polite East 
Side society might have passed as a genuine 
Irish jig. 

“‘Crasher!” exulted Mr. Hogan. “Do I 
know a fighter? Oh, boy! Did I name 
you, or didn’t I?” 
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Lucien Aloysius Milligan, or Crasher 
Kiley, now in such a state of bewilderment 
over the surge of events that he hardly 
knew what his name was in truth, admitted 
that Mr. Hogan might be right. He was 
shaking all over, and his trembling legs 
could hardly bear his weight as he pulled 
the dingy red tights down over his shoes. 
He sat down more than willingly to get the 
shoes off in turn. He threw the red tights 
into a corner and groped for his own dis- 
carded clothing, the familiar feel of which 
convinced him that he was still alive and 
on earth, and awake—not in the whirl of a 
nightmare. I 


To make sure, he went care- 
fully through his pockets. A knife, three 
pencil stubs, a frayed handkerchief, a 
nickel and a thin, battered dime. Yes, that 
was just as he remembered the contents, 
two or three thousand years ago, before al] 
this happened. He was really Lucien 
Aloysius, grammar-school graduate and 
looking for a job that would be better than 
driving a truck. Or was he looking for a 
job? 

Mr. Hogan, still inclined to jig a bit, 
paused in front of Lucius Aloysius Milli- 
gan Crasher Kiley, stared at him through 
his pale-blue triangular eyes, from the cor- 
ners of which tiny wrinkles now turned 
humorously upward. 

** And you wouldn’t let me have my seat,”’ 
said Mr. Hogan. ‘‘Now you see what 
comes of it. Obstinate you are, and quar- 
relsome. You was going to knock me for a 
loop—was that it? And I had to promise 
you forty dollars to inveigle you out of 
there, and you licked my fighter for me. I 
don’t mind telling you a secret. I wasn’t 
a bit sure but that he’d lick you and throw 
you out and let me go back and enjoy my 
seat in peace. But it’s all right. Crasher, 
you've got it in you to be a grand fighter, 
with my brains to help you. It’s a cham- 
pion I'll make of you before I’m through, 
or kill you in the trying. Tonight you'll go 
home and sleep, and tomorrow you'll come 
where I tell you and we'll start learning 
you how to use science.” 

Mr. Hogan stopped and began feeling 
in his pockets. He pulled out a roll of bills, 
as the saying is, ‘‘big enough to choke a 
horse.” 

“‘Here’s your forty dollars,’’ said Mr 
Hogan. ‘“That’s for beating the Iron 
Man. This time you get all of it, which will 
never happen again while I’m in my right 
And here’s sixty more for ridding 
me of a cheese fighter. Go home now. See 
me tomorrow. Good night.”’ 

Lucien strolled down the street and 
turned into the Avenue And although 
there was no moon shining and the street 
lamps glimmered fitfully through smoky 
globes and the cars had stopped running ex 
cept at long intervals, it seemed to him that 
in all his eighteen years he’d never seen a 
brighter evening. What was it Mr. Hogan 
had said about a champion? Why, Lucien 
had heard that champions of the ring 
earned immense sums 
much as—now—a thousand dollars for a 
single fight! Lucien Aloysius whistled. He 
began a swift mental calculation involving 
figures, the first practical application of 
what he always had regarded as an entirely 
A thousand dollars for a fight; 
and a fight, like tonight’s, might not last 
more than four or five seconds after the 
first bell, with a ten-second count thrown in, 
Cripes! Rockefeller didn’t make money 
faster than that! 

Lucien held in a tighter grip the small, 
hard roll of bills in his trousers pocket. He 


felt very prosperous, even rich. 


senses. 


They even got as 





useless art. 


Lucien awoke early the next morning and 
as soon as he was dressed went out and 
per from the Greek on the 
corner. Sitting in the kitchen, waiting for 
breakfast, he turned to the sporting page 
and was almost startled to find a stor 
under a double imn head, relating his 
exploit of the night before. For the first 
time in his life he saw his name in print 
his new name. He felt as if he was reading 
about some stranger as he perused the lurid 
description of that short and bewildering 
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And after the story of the Iron 
Man’s downfall the fight expert added this: 


Dan Hogan has worked another of his fa- 
mous stunts. He has brought into New York, 
under cover and from some unknown part of 
the country, another Stanley Ketchel. He 
started this socking stranger in the Big City by 
slipping him into a semifinal with the Elizabeth 
Iron Man as a victim. It was a cruel joke on 
the Iron Man, but doubtless Hogan planned to 
bring his wonder fighter crashing into publicity 
and deliberately picked the Iron Man because 
he’d never been knocked out before. Hogan is 
an adept at the well-known ballyhoo and could 
be counted upon to pull off an original trick of 
this sort. . 

It seems likely to the writer that Crasher 


| Kiley is being masqueraded under an assumed 


name. The writer is even inclined to hazard a 
shrewd guess that Dan Hogan tacked on the 


| name Crasher to hide the identity of his new 
| ring terror. 


One thing is ce rt ain. No fighter who knocked 


| out the Elizabeth Iron Man in seven seconds, 


breaking the world’s record of a knock-out in 
eight seconds established by Dal Hawkins 
when he flattened Martin Flaherty at Carson, 
Nevada, March 17, 1897, is any novice in need 
of nursing. Under that name or another Crasher 
Kiley is famous somewhere. Time will prove 
that the writer is right. 

There were also pictures. For the first 
time Lucien saw himself as artists see him, 
or at least as they drew him in the frenzied 
hour before press time. Lucien stared 
goggle-eyed at the crayon action picture, 
with the printed line below informing the 
palpitating world that this was ‘The 
Crasher’s Crusher.’’ He could easily iden- 
tify himself from the Elizabeth Iron Man in 
the picture. Not that there was much 
difference in the portraiture. Both young 
gentlemen were depicted with huge shoul- 
ders and muscles that bulged out anywhere 
and not necessarily according to the laws of 
anatomy. Both were shown with low fore- 
heads, wildly glaring eyes, protruding jaws, 
lips drawn back from teeth in a fighting 
snarl. As an added realistic touch the ar- 
tist had given both the Iron Man and 
Crasher Kiley abruptly caved-in noses and 
formless tin ears. Lucien noted these de- 
tails with interest. For a moment he felt 
unflattered. But although his clean Celtic 
profile had been slandered, there was the 
punch, just as Dan Hogan had told him to 
hit. The Iron Man, knees sagging, was 
about to collapse. Apparently Lucien’s 
right arm was thrust halfway through the 
Iron Man’s body, with only the wrist of his 
glove showing. Lucien felt that to be high 
art. He was sure his glove had sunk in at 
least to the wrist. 

Coming in to breakfast, Lucien’s father 
saw the sporting page in his son’s hand and 
promptly confiscated it. 

“Wasting your time reading about 
fighters, hey?’’ he remarked. ‘‘ You’d bet- 
ter be thinking of a job where you can earn 
three meals a day.” 

Folding back the paper after delivering 
this ultimatum, the elder Milligan immedi- 
ately was lost in perusal of the fight story. 
He looked at the pictures and read the 
story again, evidently impressed. At last 
he laid the paper down and remarked: 

‘‘Here’s a boy with ambition. He’ll 
make something of himself. I haven’t a 
doubt he got a hundred dollars for a fight 
like that. Ambition is a great thing, Lu- 
cien. I wish you had more of it.” 

Lucien was so startled that he almost 
pulled Dan Hogan’s hundred-dollar roll 
from his pocket. He visualized himself slap- 
ping that hundred heroically down on the 
table, and the astonishment of both his 
father and his mother at this display of 
wealth. But there was a streak of caution 
in Lucien’s character. He hadn’t quite de- 
cided what to do with that hundred. He 
had no guiding precedent. This was before 
the day of the newspaper yarns about the 
great champions who always ran all the 
way home after a fight to give their earn- 
ings to their mothers. Besides, Lucien 
wasn’t quite sure his parents wouldn't ob- 
ject to having a professional fighter in the 


| family. So he said nothing, ate his break- 
| fast, put the newspaper into his pocket and 


| slipped out. 


At noon, on the minute, he 


| opened the door of Dan Hogan’s office, 


stepped inside and closed the door behind 
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him. Dan was waiting. Grinning, he 
locked the door and motioned Lucien to a 
chair. 

“‘How’s the champ?” queried Mr. Ho- 
gan. 

Lucien recognized this form of address as 
more or less jovial. ‘‘Out hunting for a 
job,” he said. 

“You got a job. You got something to 
show for it already. Didn’t you give that 
hundred bucks to your mother this morn- 
ing?” 

“T was afraid they wouldn’t let me fight 
again,”’ blurted Lucien. 

Hogan looked thoughtful. ‘ Well,’’ he 
said, “perhaps there’s something in that. 
But it’ll be more than a hundred next time. 
Have you seen the papers? We got ’em 
winging, Crasher. Mystery stuff. They 
think I dug you up somewhere in the sticks 
and I won’t tell ’em where. They’re all 
guessing. Give ‘em something they can’t 
solve and they’ll spread it over their pages 
for a month, and by that time you'll be 
ready to fight again. Meanwhile you follow 
instructions, see? You do exactly what I 
tell you, every day, and don’t do anything 
else. You've got to be a mystery until I’m 
ready to let ’em know you're a New York 
boy. New York’s a funny town, kid. It 
takes pride in being broad-minded and 
above the native-son stuff, but show ’em a 
native son who can wallop the guys from 
Chicago and San Francisco i other 
towns, and New York goes wild. I’m going 
to make ’em crazy over you as a stranger, 
and then the joke’s going to come out that 
you were born and brought up in the 
shadow of the gas house. 

“Then you'll get the real ballyhoo! 
You'll be a native-son White Hope. More 
than that, you’re Irish. The Wops and 
the Dutch and the Danes and the Jews 
have almost chased the Irish out of the 
money. You'll be a new harp hero. The 
heavyweight champion is a dinge, the mid- 
dleweight a Polack, the lightweight a Dutch- 
man. You'll put the Irish back on the map. 
A year from now you'll be a heavyweight, 
and with my brains behind you, you'll be a 
good one. In two years you'll lick Johnson, 
if somebody else hasn't licked him. My 
brains and your fists are going to make us a 
million dollars. I’m.telling you this so 
you'll follow instructions. If you won't, say 
so right now, and it’s all off, and you'll 
drive a truck yet.” 

Hogan stopped and waited. 

**T’ll do whatever you say,” said Lucien. 

“Then that’s settled. First, nobody is to 
find out who you are. You mustn’t show 
any money or buy any swell rags. On the 
Avenue and at home you're Lucien Milli- 
gan. With me you're Crasher Kiley. 
You’re under cover from the moment you 
leave the ring until I bring you back to 
fight again. You won’t be interviewed or 
photographed, because if they photograph 
you it’s all off, and they’ll find out you’re a 
kid just out of school and there isn’t any 
mystery. Maybe you heard of the Masked 
Marvel. He packed ’em in, wrestling with 
a black mask glued over his face, until 
somebody found out he was just a bum 
grappler from out in the sticks, fooling the 
big-town boys with the mystery stuff. He 
was a marvel for two weeks and they forgot 
him in two minutes, as soon as they learned 
his real name. You're going to be a mystery 
until I make a fighter of you. 

“T’ll take you out of town until I’m 
ready to start you again. You tell ’em at 
home you've got a good job in the leather 
trade and have to travel around. You'll be 
a leather pusher, so that’s true enough 
You'll send home twenty-five dollars ever) 
week. I’ve got a quiet place in the Adiron- 
dacks where you can train. I'll be with you 
now and then. My brother Jack will stay 
with you. He used to be a fighter. Be- 
tween us we'll work you over. 

“T’ve got it planned, Crasher. You'll 
never be a clever boxer. You won't be a 
boxer at all, because I’m never going to 
show you how to pull any fancy ducking or 
sidestepping. The woods are full of boxers 
and people are tired of looking at em. You 

Continued on Page 117) 
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about aman who made a discovery 12,000 miles 
loo late 





E drove up to the Opaline Dealer and asked 

for oil. ‘“What’s your mileage?” inquired 
the Dealer. ‘‘Mileage ?” (He looked at his speed- 
ometer)—“12,280—why do you ask?” 

“Well, said the Dealer, as he consulted the 
Sinclair Recommendation Index, ‘your mileage 
shows that you need the heavy grade of Opaline 
Motor Oil. 

“You see”, continued the Dealer, “Opaline is 
made in several grades, from light to extra heavy. 
When you buy it, you get the grade which fits 
the degree of wear in your engine as indicated 
by the mileage. It is obvious that the more miles 
you run your car, the more wear there is in the 
engine—the more space there is between the pis- 
tons and cylinder walls. Since this space must 
be sealed by the oil—then, certainly the oil must 
be just as heavy as the space is big. A new car, 
with snug-fitting pistons in the cylinders, needs 
a lighter oil—a car that has traveled 2,000 miles 





requiresa heavier oil and one that has registered 
more than 12,000 miles, like yours, demands a 
still heavier oil.” 

“That’ssensible”,commented the motorist, ‘I'll try it!” 

“You'll find”, said the Dealer, “that you'll get better 
compression and Laat that you'll get greater 
security and economy of operation, more mileage from 
your gasoline—you'll have less dilution and sludge, 
less carbon trouble, less wear and lower repair bills 
you'll get increased pleasure and satisfaction in driving! 
...+And don’t think ‘piston-seal’ is the only reason 
for using Opaline—it also cushions the bearings and 
all moving parts in the engine, reducing the noise of 
operation!” 

It is simple and sound, this principle on which Sinclair 
Opaline Motor Oil is made, sold, and applied. Oil— 
according to the degree of wear in your engine, as in- 
dicated by the mileage on your speedometer. That's 
—correct lubrication. 

SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, INC. 





-Also Makers of Sinclair Gasoline and H-C Gasoline 
New York Detroit Chicago Omaha 
Atlanta Kansas City Houston Boston 
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won't need any clever stuff, because you’re 
always going to land first and land hardest, 
and I’ll study the men you fight and tell 
you how to do it. Sock ’em hard enough 
and they can’t sock you—that’s what wins 
fights. After one or two more you'll have 
“em scared. I'll help that with the bally- 
hoo. You're going to do the fighting and 
I'll furnish the brains. In every fight I'll 
tell you what to do, and you'll do it. I'll 
handle all the business. That’s settled.” 

Next day Lucien, with Dan Hogan and 
Dan’s brother Jack, were at Hogan’s place. 
It was quiet there, miles from a traveled 
road. Work began at once. Any fighter or 
manager of a fighter would have been puz- 
zled if he could have watched Lucien, for 
his training was unlike anything ever seen 
in gymnasium or camp. There were no 
sparring partners and there were no boxing 
gloves except the small, hard gloves used 
for bag punching. There was a light punch- 
ing bag, a mattress stretched against a wall, 
a football tackling dummy stuffed with 
sawdust and hanging from a beam. There 
was also a wooden mallet lying on a log near 
the door. 

Hogan explained the mallet. 

“You'll use that two hours a day,”’ he 
said. “‘ You've heard people say a fighter is 
a corker, haven’t you. Fifty years ago they 
used to say ‘fights like a calker.’ A calker 
was a guy who drove oakum into the seams 
of wooden ships. He used an iron and a 
calking mallet like that one, all day, day 
after day. A calker always was a terrible 
fighter, because of the wrist and forearm he 
put in a punch. They thought any calker 
could kill a man with a blow. Two hours a 
day you'll use that »allet, hammering on a 
log with little wrist strokes, one hand and 
then the other, up and down wherever you 
can reach, waist high, overhead: You'll 
get tired of it. Then you'll think that every 
blow is a dollar—a dollar—a dollar making 
your fortune. Remember that.” 

Lucien Aloysius went grimly through 
the hardest month of his young life. He 
never had dreamed life could be so hard, 
but he was young, resilient. He thrived 
on the clean mountain air, rough food, 
weeks of work all designed to develop a 
blow like the kick of a mule. Hogan’s 
brother directed everything, taught Lucien 
how to drive a punch with the speed and 
shock of a bullet. He taught him to hit 
with either hand, and he tied Lucien’s right 
arm down to his side and made him hit with 
his left until one hand was as good as the 
other. He made Lucien practice driving 
blows into the mattress, against the sway- 
ing tackling dummy, and then at the light 
fast bag. An hour each day Dan’s brother 
strapped on a heavy pad that covered his 
body and a pneumatic mask that protected 
chin and eyes and ears, and made Lucien 
punch at him as he moved in and out. He 
taught Lucien how to use his feet, coming 
suddenly in to attack, plunging straight or 
circling swiftly in a dodging, zigzag course. 
He had Lucien practice short sprints to in- 
crease his speed. And two hours each day 
Lucien hammered, one hand and then the 
other, with the calker’s mallet, until he 
could feel his forearms swell and his wrists 
harden and become as iron. 

Monotonous? Of course it was. But not 
as monotonous as you might think. The 
novelty of an entire change of !ife and sur- 
roundings can’t wear off in a month. Be- 
sides, every Saturday night Lucien wrote 
a letter home and inclosed a check for 
twenty-five doilars. He said he was well, 
enjoyed his work, and would soon be home 
for a visit, all of which was no strain on his 
imagination, because it was true. 

Then, a month gone by, Dan Hogan ap- 
peared in camp one morning. 

‘““You won't work today,” said Dan. 
“T’ve matched you for tomorrow night. 
Main event. The ballyhoo has been won- 
derful. They’re crazy down there, because 
they can’t find you. Jack says you're 
ready.” 

Ready!’ exclaimed 
“‘He’s tearing me apart. 
save me. I’m a wreck 


Dan’s_ brother. 
The pads don’t 
nothing but skin 





and bone and covered with bumps, and 
this young wildcat here has gained ten 
pounds!” 

Lucien won that fight. Afterward he 
remembered little about it, except that Dan 
drove him to New York in a car, slipped 
him into the club through an alley door, 
guarded him from dressing room to ring 
and whispered hasty instructions in the 
corner. 

He was fighting a bulky man, with blue 
eyes and yellow hair and a heavy jaw, who 
grinned confidently as he sat in his corner 
Lucien wondered what his name might be, 
for he hadn’t asked Dan and Dan hadn't 
told him. As he sat down Lucien looked at 
his manager, and noted, with some surprise, 
that Dan Hogan’s mouth was drawn to a 
thin, straight line and his sharp triangular 
light blue eyes looked almost black in a face 
pale as marble. Then the crowd caught 
Lucien’s attention—a sea of white faces 
turned toward him, seen dimly through 
smoke wreaths; a mass that vibrated and 
hummed tension and excitement—yells, 
cheers, laughter, shrilled offers of ringside 
bets. 

The referee motioned the fighters to the 
middle of the ring for instructions. More 
ceremony this time. Lucien stood in front 
of the bulky man, who towered above him. 
Lucien didn’t look up. He stared steadily 
at the bulky man’s body, the edge of the 
ribs over the heart. That was Dan Hogan’s 
order. The referee was saying something. 
Lucien didn’t listen. Hogan had told him 
what to do. 

Back to corners; then the sudden clang- 
ing of the bell. As in his first fight Lucien 
flashed straight across the ring. Faster, 
perhaps, on his newly trained and more 
nimble legs. But the bulky man wasn’t 
slow getting up from his chair, like the 
Elizabeth Iron Man. He was already 
standing. The bulky man was expecting 
that fierce rush—waiting for it. Lucien 
dived at him headlong, crouching, eyes 
fixed on the bulky man’s body. The bulky 
man, grinning, drove his right fist savagely 
at Lucien’s chin. But Lucien, swerving 
swiftly to the right, was out of the line of 
attack. 

The bulky man’s fist swished harmlessly 
through the air, and in the same instant 
Lucien’s left came up under the bulky man’s 
rounded jaw, the wrist turning slightly as 
his padded knuckles struck. 

The calker’s blow! The thin pad of 
glove and flesh between hardly softened 
the sharp crack of bone against bone. The 
bulky man, arms outflung, stiffened up. 
Lucien’s right hand flashed over his shoul- 
der and sent the big man reeling back, to 
fall at full length in his own corner. 

The referee, counting “eight,’”’ leaned 
over and after glancing at the bulky man’s 
glazed eyes didn’t trouble to finish. He 
motioned to the bulky man’s seconds. Lu- 
cien ran back to his corner. An instant of 
absolute silence, and then a roar broke 
from the crowd and Lucien was startled to 
see a wave of spectators rise and sweep 
over into the ring. In front were several 
men flourishing pencils and paper tablets, 
shouting at him. Lucien felt a grip on his 
arm and looked around. It was Hogan, 
flushed now and shouting something that 
was lost in the tumult. Hogan turned and 
leaped from the ring. Lucien leaped after 
him. Hogan was just in front, struggling, 
fighting with fist and elbow for room to 
move. Lucien swung his fists and the 
crowd gave way. A wild scramble and they 
dived into a passage under the ring and 
ran back toward the dressing room. But 
Hogan didn’t stop there. 

“Come cn!” he yelled. ‘‘They’ll mob 
this place in a minute! They’ll interview 
you sure. They'll bring the photographers. 
I put your clothes in the car. You can 
dress on the way.” 

In his new red silk trunks Lucien ran 
across the sidewalk, dodged a startled and 
doubtful policeman, leaped into the car be- 
fore anyone could stop him. As Hogan 
stepped on the thr 
and swerved violently into a side street. 

(Continued on Page 119 
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With no one following, they headed 
north. 

“You wasted one, Crasher,” grinned Ho- 
gan, turning around. 

“Huh?” 

“You calked him with the first one— 
what I mean. That right-hand punch was 
gravy.” 

Next morning Dan Hogan drove away 
and came back to camp with an armful of 
newspapers. He spread them over the 
table and called Lucien. Hogan was jubi- 
lant. Lucien looked at the sporting pages, 
the black headlines, the drawings. He read 
about his skill, his speed, his terrific punch- 
ing. The man he had beaten was a White 
Hope—not one of the best, but good—a 
Minnesota farmer who had clubbed his way 
through a White Hope tournament. The 
sporting writers wrote of the Swede’s 
clumsiness and commented on Crasher’s 
cunning in finding the first opening for a 
knock-out blow. Crasher was clever—an- 
other Ketchel. He had brains. No one 
could tell what he'd do in the next fight. He 
was original. He was like old Bob Fitzsim- 
mons, whose mind no other fighter could 
fathom. 

Lucien read and thought. Thinking is a 
dangerous novelty for a young fighter— 
especially thinking about one’s own supe- 
rior intelligence. Fighters have combined 
punch and logic, but you can count them on 
the fingers of one hand. In that moment 
Lucien changed. But Dan Hogan didn’t 
notice it. He was planning a golden future. 

“Your share last night was two grand— 
two thousand iron men,”’ Hogan told Lu- 
cien. “I'll keep it for you. I don’t want 
you to handle money yet.” Mr. Hogan’s 
smile of satisfaction was almost a smirk. 
‘You'll go on doing the fighting and I'll 
furnish the brains,’’ he said. ‘‘Go back to 
the calking mallet, kid. Keep working on 
that punch and I’ll go on telling you how to 
land it. We'll clean up big.” 

Again the grind of toil, routine of prac- 
tice, calker’s mallet, food, sleep. It had 
been all right the month before, when Lu- 
cien had not begun to think. But now it 
was dull, monotonous. In Lucien’s thought 
he was clever, original. He had a mind 
others could not fathom. He was a Fitz- 
simmons, a Ketchel. Only bigger and more 
powerful and more deadly, and even more 
cunning. He began to feel resentful of the 
notion that he must follow instructions— 
even Hogan’s instructions. He went 
through his work, but when he could slip 
away by himself he found a quiet place in 
the woods where no one could watch. And 
there, hour after hour, he danced and 
dodged, shadow boxed and tapped lightly 
and swiftly as he had seen other fighters do 
in the few ring affairs of his experience as a 
spectator. He felt that he was becoming 
even more clever than the sporting writers 
thought. He had heard of the cleverness of 
Corbett. Lucien decided that he'd be a 
greater Corbett. 

Again Dan Hogan came to take Lucien 
away to fight. But this time it was a swift 
barnstorming trip through small towns. 
Lucien was being given ring experience. 
Carefully hand-picked opponents stood up 
before him. Each time Hogan whispered 
instructions and each time Lucien, hiding 
his new privately practiced cunning and 
cleverness, followed instructions to the let- 
ter. His bouts were short and the endings 
abrupt and dramatic, and night after night 
Dan Hogan rushed to the telegraph offices 
and sent back to New York sporting editors 
glowing accounts of Crasher Kiley’s skill 
and speed and his terrific punching. Al- 
ways Dan played up the punching. That’s 
what draws the crowd. Show the public a 
man with a wallop, a sock, and you pack 
‘em in. 

Of course, by this time nothing could 
keep Lucien from beng interviewed. But 
Hogan was always with him, and Hogan 
did the talking while Lucien grinned and 
nodded. Only one question Hogan dodged 
firmly. He would not tell where he found 
Crasher Kiley. That mystery was to be 
Daniel’s big line for the ballyhoo—the big 
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ballyhoo. Crasher was not to be known as 
a lad from the gas-house district until the 
right time came. That, Daniel decided, 
would be when Crasher Kiley walked back 
to his corner an accredited, real White 
Hope, ready to be sent hurtling into the big 
money that surrounds a throne. 

And so, as they say in the movies, in 
course of time things came about as the 
cunning manager had planned. Crasher 
Kiley, who was Lucien Aloysius Milligan in 
private life, was matched against Gunner 
Jones. And Gunner Jones, the wide world 
knew, had knocked into a horizontal posi- 
tion a large and varied assortment of other 
White Hopes—English, American, French, 
Australian, or what have you—and a varied 
assortment of Dark Hopes as well. Gunner 
Jones wasn’t clever. He was astonishingly 
awkward. But he had one almost magical 
touch. It was a long, slow, down-curving 
blow that apparently was going nowhere 
when it started, but that fell from the sky 
like a thunderbolt, struck his victim on the 
side of the head just behind the ear and usu- 
ally dropped him so hard that his eyebrows 
bounced in the rosin dust of the ring. 

Old Madison Square Garden, where 
Sullivan and Mitchell and other great 
gladiators of a half century had fought, was 
packed that night. Newsboys climbed 
through the skylights and festooned them- 
selves along the iron girders, far beyond 
reach of usher or police. A yelling mob filled 
the street outside when the big doors were 
closed by Fire Department order. Prelim- 
inaries flickered by. 

Ten o’clock. Lucien Aloysius, carefully 
kept in the dressing room until Gunner 
Jones was sitting waiting in his corner, 
came swiftly down to the ring at Dan 
Hogan’s heels, followed by brother Jack 
with towel and water bucket. Lucien 
leaped through the ropes and looked at the 
scowling Gunner. Lucien didn’t scowl. He 
seemed to be hiding some great joke. Ata 
word from Dan he went headlong across 
the ring, slapped the Gunner jovially on the 
shoulder, gripped the Gunner’s right glove 
and shook it once, went swiftly back again. 

Joe Humphreys, commanding silence 
with uplifted hand, introduced the fighters. 
The iron beams overhead rocked in a roar 
of applause. Instructions, and then flat 
silence while Lucien and the Gunner stood 
in opposite corners, staring at each other 
under the are lights. Hogan was still on 
the ring platform, leaning over the ropes, 
his arm around Lucien’s shoulder, whisper- 
ing into Lucien’s ear. 

““Remember what I told you, kid,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ This bird’s only got one big wallop. 
Keep your head leaning over toward your 
left shoulder and don’t bend forward too 
far, and he can’t drop that one on you. 
He'll shake you hitting you on top of the 
head, but get close and tear at his body. 
That’s his weak spot. Never stop tearing. 
He'll drop before you do.” 

Lucien turned a smiling face to his man- 
ager and said lightly: ‘‘Forget it, Dan. 
Watch me. I’m going to box this guy’s eye 
out. I'll make him look like he never saw 
a glove before.”’ 

The bell clanged. Lucien, glancing back, 
saw Hogan, white-faced, startled, mouth 
half open as if protesting, fade back as he 
slipped from the platform to crouch behind 
the corner. The Gunner was halfway 
across the ring and the fight was on. 

Perhaps you only read about that battle. 
I saw it. To this day I don’t know whether 
to class it as a tragedy or a comedy. Twice 
New York had seen Dan Hogan’s Crasher 
Kiley flash across a ring and knock his man 
cold with the first blow struck. For months 
New York had been reading accounts 
of Crasher Kiley’s knock-out campaign 
through such outlying suburbs as Albany, 
Buffalo, Dayton, Michigan City, Omaha 
and St. Paul. New York had been panting 
for another glimpse of the youngster al- 
ready pictured in cartoon and story as the 
latest and most virile Hope of the White 


Race. 
Crasher Kiley, smiling fatuously, faced 
the grim Gunner and hegan to dance. Ten 


feet away he feinted rapidly with his left 
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hand, with a quick step forward and a leap 
back, a step forward and a step to one side, 
just as he had practiced that remarkable 
bit of strategy in the quietness of the 
woods. The Gunner edged toward him, 
and Crasher, the fire eater, leaped away 
with all the agility of a startled rabbit. The 
astonished Gunner dropped his hands and 
stopped to look at this strange phenomenon. 
Crasher ran around him in a circle. The 
Gunner lunged and swung a swishing right 
hand, and Crasher leaped lightly out of 
range and turned to circle again. As he 
circled he looked toward his corner, where 
Dan Hogan’s bewildered face peered over 
the platform edge, triangular blue eyes 
puckered. Crasher smiled widely at Ho- 
gan, waved a reassuring hand. The Gun- 
ner, who disliked these running fights, 
settled down in grim earnest to a stern 
chase. Flying gloves whizzed past Crasher’s 
ears as he dodged and ducked. The Gun- 
ner cornered him, and Crasher dived in 
under the grazing fists and grasped the 
Gunner around the legs. The referee pulled 
him away. 

Around the ring rose a storm of jeers, 
cries, laughter. New York, expecting to see 
a Homeric contest, a whirl of thudding 
gloves, a bone-crushing knock-out, was 
seeing a joke fight, a clumsy amateur trying 
to be clever. The joke was on New York, 
and sometimes New York can appreciate a 
joke—even an expensive one. 

Lucien, thinking that the ringside was 
laughing at the Gunner’s clumsiness op- 
posed to his own deft skill, turned his head 
and smiled at such appreciative friends. 
The Gunner rushed again. Lucien tapped 
him lightly on the nose, laughed and ducked 
under a whizzing right. As he came up he 
tapped the Gunner again. The Gunner 
stood still, dropped his hands and sniffed. 
Lucien tapped once more. Then the roof 
fell on Lucien. 

Came a moment of strange, rumbling 
noises, flashing lights. Lucien dreamed 
that he was lying on the sand at the sea- 
shore, listening to the pounding surf. He 
saw a big white moon slowly rising—a full 
moon. He opened his eyes wider and found 
that he was staring at a patch of white 
canvas, shimmering under the brilliant arc 
lights overhead. The rumbling surf be- 
came a roar of voices, cut sharply by one 
close to his ear that seemed to tick like a 
big clock. 

‘Tick-tock—six—seven—eight ——-” 

Lucien rolled over on one side, looked 
up, saw the referee’s form outlined against 
the banked lights overhead. Instinctively 
he rolled farther, pulled his knees under 
him, rocked to his feet and staggered back. 
His clearing vision saw one thing. Gunner 
Jones, grinning, was advancing slowly. 
The Gunner’s left arm was half raised, his 
right swinging loosely down beside his leg. 
Lucien recognized the threat in that right 
hand. He stumbled back and half fell 
into the ropes. And then—clang!—the 
bell rang. 

Dan Hogan leaped into the ring and 
dragged Lucien back to his corner, pushing 
him into the chair that brother Jack shoved 
between the ropes. He leaned over Lucien 

“You fool!’’ he said sharply. ‘‘One more 
like that and you’re cooked. What’s the 
matter with you?” 

‘That was an accident,”” mumbled Lu- 

“I’m boxing rings around him. I’m 
him look like a sap.” 
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“Where do you get that stuff?’’ de- 
manded Hogan. ‘‘He’s making you look 
like a sap. Fight the way I told you, or, 
by cripes, I’ll croak you after this guy’s 
through. Go now—go!” 

Dan Hogan pulled Lucien from the chair 
and shoved him out into the ring as the bell 
rang again. He scrambled back through 
the ropes. 

Lucien stood up. The Gunner was walk- 
ing out deliberately. There was confusion 
at the ringside; protests, exclamations, a 
disturbance in the press row as a pale-faced, 
excited man ran down the aisle and climbed 
over the typewriters and telegraph instru- 
ments to the edge of the platform. 

“Lucien Milligan—Lucien! Wake up 
wake up! Fight him! Fight him! Don’t 
let him hit you again!” 

The voice was shrill with fear. Lucien 
looked around, and the white face he saw 
was that of his father. His father, drawn by 
desire to see this Crasher Kiley he read 
about in the sporting sheets every morn- 
ing—who had discovered from a far gallery 
that Crasher Kiley was his own son. 

Lucien gawked, stood hesitating, with 
arms down, staring. The press row rose 
and pulled Milligan senior back. A swirl 
he disappeared. The reporters, grinning at 
one another and rattling their papers and 
pencils, were chortling that name: 

“‘Lucien—Lucien Milligan! His name’s 
Lucien—can you beat that?” 

Gunner Jones had crossed the ring. He 
was standing in front of Lucien. He took 
no advantage of Lucien’s bewilderment. 
The Gunner had a sense of humor. Smiling 
widely, he chuckled, ‘‘Come on, Lucien; 
let’s get this over so you can go home with 
the old man.”’ 

The Gunner stepped in and swung his 
right hand. Bewildered, cornered, Lucien 
didn’t think at all. He had no time to 
think, or he might have tried to dance 
away and circle and tap lightly, as he imag- 
ined a clever boxer would dance and circle 
and tap. 

Not thinking at all, Lucien fell in toward 
the Gunner. The Gunner’s swinging right 
went around his neck, the jar of the cir- 
cling arm nearly throwing Sain from his 
feet. 

Half blindly staggering, acting purely by 
instinct, Lucien struck out with left and 
right, at close range, his arms crooked at 
right angles, his wrists twisting with the 
blows. The calker’s hit. Again, the calker’s 
hit! 

Lucien realized that the Gunner was 
down, the referee counting over him. The 
Gunner was up. Lucien closed and knocked 
him down again. The Gunner was getting 
up, more slowly. Lucien looked around at 
Hogan, saw his face thrust through the 
ropes, saw his arms waving frantically, 
urging Lucien to fight—fight—fight! The 
air shook with the roar from the spectators, 
startled, joyful. This was a battle! 

And then, because the Gunner rose 
slowly Lucien’s mental processes had time 
to function again. It came to him that he’d 
show Dan Hogan how little he needed in- 
structions. He’d win his own fight, his own 
way, using his own skill, his own brains. 

The iron rule of the ring demanded that 
Lucien should close with his weakened op- 
ponent and crush him down with furious 
blows. The crowd, waited. 
But Lucien stepped back. He regarded the 
Gunner with scientific interest. Blows had 
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flattened the Gunner’s nose. His face was 
ared smear. He snorted loudly to clear his 
clogged nostrils and a thin red mist hung 
around him in the air. Doggedly the Gun- 
ner came forward, reeling a little. Lucien 
jabbed him and leaped back. The Gunner’s 
swishing right missed by afull yard. Again 
Lucien jabbed and danced away. Another 
right missed. Too far. That wasn’t clever. 
He’d make the Gunner miss by inches next 
time, then finish him. 

Lucien stepped tantalizingly within 
range, watched the Gunner’s right arm go 
back and start in a clumsy, wide, slow arc. 
Lucien pulled his head away just a little bit, 
poised his right hand for the counter hit. 

Then the roof fell on Lucien again. And 
this time he saw no moon rising, heard no 
referee tolling seconds in his ear. When he 
awoke the Gunner was gone. The ring was 
empty. All around him was laughter, jeer- 
ing laughter. The crowd was already scat- 
tering toward the exits. Lucien painfully 
pushed to his feet and staggered corner- 
ward. He was sick, dazed. He must ask 
Hogan what happened. Where was Hogan? 
Lucien leaned heavily on the ropes and 
looked down into the white, drawn face of 
his manager. 

For a long minute Lucien looked. 

Then Hogan spoke. 

““You’re smart, aren’t you?”’ asked Ho- 
gan, staring blankly at Lucien with his tri- 
angular eyes drawn to narrow slits 
“You’re clever. My brains weren't good 
enough for you. You thought you had 
brains yourself. Huh? Wasthat it? You're 
through, you poor joke! You've given 
them a good laugh. That's your finish 
Find papa now and go home. Tomorrow 
you can get a job driving a truck.” 

Lucien stood staring down at Hogan. 
An idea was struggling somewhere to break 
through the bewilderment that seemed to 
inclose him like a heavy fog. An idea that 
eluded him. Oh, yes. That was it. He 
turned to Hogan again. 

“*T ain’t gotta drive no truck,”’ exclaimed 
Lucien Aloysius almost belligerently, again 
in the stress of the moment lapsing from 
his grammar-school standard of speech. “I 
ain’t gotta drive no truck. I got money.” 

‘*Money,” shrieked Hogan. ‘‘ What d’ ya 
mean, money? Every dollar you had I bet 
on you to win this fight, and every dollar 
I had, and the purse too. You haven't got 
a nickel!” 

At this pronouncement Lucien Aloysius 
felt his knees bend and he sat down heavily 
on the lower rope of the ring there in his 
corner. They had forgotten to put the 
chair back for him. The crowd was milling 
toward the exits. It had forgotten him too. 
It had even stopped laughing at him. With- 
out looking he knew that Hogan was walk 
ing away. Soon they’d be coming around 
putting out the lights. Lucien felt alone in 
a great world—a hostile world that laughed 
at him when he wanted to be clever. And 
he wasn’t clever. He was a fool. 

Lucien heard a thin voice at 
‘‘Come on, Lucien. Get dressed 
go home. Mother’s keeping 
be mighty glad to see you, boy.”’ 

Home! After all this nightmare! 

Lucien reached down between the ropes 
and caught his father’s hand. He held it 
tight as he stumbled, half blinded by tears 
down the dark and narrow to the 
dingy dressing room that was to know him 
no more. 
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* G-g-g-golly! I don't know nothin’ "bout 
fightin’.”’ 

“Co’se you don’t, but you can learn, 
cain't you? Heah’s a chance to make a 
millium dollars an’ it woul’n’t take a 'vest- 
ment fum fust to last of th’ee hund’ed dol- 
lars."" Mr. Ricketts drew a deep breath. 
“| wonder, Jasper, does you know how much 
money cullud fighters makes nowadays.” 

“*N-n-n-nos-suh. I don’t hahdly.” 

“Well, listen. Right heah in this town 
is where Tiger Flowers come fum. An’ until 
just recent he was the middleweight cham- 
peen of the world an’ they say he made 
"bout two hund’ed thousan’ dollars in the 
ring. An’ Harry Wills is a cullud boy an’ 
folks claim he made mo’n a quarter millium 
dollars cash money. Joe Gans was cullud 
an’ so was Joe Walcott an’ George God- 
frey an’ j 

“Yeh. B-b-but, Anopheles 

“Knock-out is sayin’ that does you ad- 
wance him one hund’ed dollars an’ manage 
him, he gives you half of ev’ything he 
makes. An’ you can see fo’ yo'self that no 
better cullud fighter ever drawed on a 
glove.” 

“Tha's the truth, sho nuff.” 
“'Tain’t nothin’ else.” Mr. 
sighed. “If I on'y had the money 

They talked late into the night. Mr. De 
Void was more impressed than he cared to 
admit. In the first place, he didn’t see how 
he could lose, unless Knock-out Bitts turned 
out to be utterly mediocre, and Jasper had 
seen with his own eyes what a man-eater the 
gentleman was. For hours his friend and 
the pugilist talked with him. They spoke 
of the money to be earned in the fight game; 
Knock-out Bitts made it quite clear that 
once the managership was assumed, his in- 
terests were identical with those of Jasper. 
Each dollar that came in belonged equally 
to both. 

The following morning they visited a 
leading colored attorney and contracts 
were drafted. And Knock-out Bitts re- 
turned to Birmingham under the manage- 
ment of Jasper De Void. Mr. De Void 
immediately ordered some cards. 


Ricketts 


Knock-Out Bitts 
Swellest Colored Fighter in the World 


Fights Anybody Any Time 


JASPER De Voip 
His Vanager 


Mr. De Void was exceedingly strutful. 
fe moved magniloquently through Dark- 
town with the broad-shouldered, square- 
jawed Mr. Bitts in his wake. He visited 
Isaac Gethers, Grand Magnificent High 
Potentate of The Sons & Daughters of I 
Will Arise, and suggested that his protégé 
be given a chance at one of the monthly 
boxing shows sponsored by that organiza- 
tion. Mr. Gethers did not declare himself 
positively, but he was interested, provided 
Jasper was willing to take a percentage of 
the gross. 

Meanwhile, after Knock-out completed 
his daily training grind and went with his 
manager to Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue Lunch 
Room and Billiard Parlor, a meeting was 
being held in the home of Anopheles Rick- 
etts. Mr. Ricketts was beaming. He gazed 
at the eager, dusky faces surrounding 
him-—Semore Mashby, Florian Slappey 
and Acey Upshaw. 
“Well, fellers,”’ 
I done it!”’ 
““What?”’ 
“Jasper De Void is managin’ Knock-out 
Bitts!”’ 

“Honest?” 

“* Honest as anything can be which Knock- 
out Bitts has got anythin’ to do with.” 

The listening trio broke out into excla- 
mations of glee. ‘‘ Boy, I hurich we got Jas- 
per hog-tied an’ he’pless. All we got to do 
now is build up » 

“You said it. We sees Isaac Gethers an’ 
uses our ‘fluence to have Knock-out Bitts 


announced Anopheles, 
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put on in the lodge’s boxin’ shows. An’ at 
first he wins 

“*S’posin’ he don't?” 

“Pestimism what you talks, Florian 
Slappey. I seen that feller in action over in 
Atlanta the other night against Kid Blos- 
som. Now you know good as me that 
Blossom ain't no bum, an’ what Bitts done 
to him was a sin an’ a shame. He done 
ev’ything but polish the floor with his face. 
Way he sloughed that feller was somethin’ 
terrible, an’ all the time Bitts was com- 
plainin’ ’cause he wasn’t in no trim.” 

“You réckon,”’ questioned Semore can- 
nily, ‘‘that he’s willin’ to listen to us?” 

Anopheles smiled in superior fashion. 
‘Listen at me, skinny man. I been knowin’ 
Knock-out Bitts fo’ th’ee years, an’ this 
much I is suttin about him—any time he 
sees some real money hangin’ roun’ he’s 
gwine git it no matter what happens.” 

‘“*S’posin he double-crosses us?”’ 

“He ain't gwine to. Not so long as he 
stan’s to win money. His conscience 
woul’n’t let him. Nor neither the itch of 
his palms.” 

Semore nodded. ‘Soun’s like there 
coul’n't be no slip, less’n he sold us out, an’ 
I reckon the fust thing we'd have to do 
would be to git Jasper De Void so hooked 
he coul’n’t afford to buy out. Then us’d be 
sure 

“You bet we would. Nothin’ cain’t hap- 
pen now, Semore. It’s a puffeck scheme 
previded us gits away to a good start. An’ 
the fust-off thing we does is to git Knock- 
out Bitts booked up against Henry Gland.” 

“What?” Florian raised a hand in pro- 
test. ““Tha’d be murder.” 

“Sholy it would. An’ so will his secon’ 
fight an’ his third. By that time Jasper is 
gwine know he’s got the best fighter in the 
world an’ he’s gwine be lookin’ aroun’ fo’ 
some ways of makin’ mo’ money than he 
gits fum the box office. Then is when we 
pull cur s’prise package.” 

They were all in high fettle, but their 
bliss was no more complete than that of 
Jasper De Void, who was riding high, wide 
and handsome as a manager. 

The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise 
booked Bitts against one Henry Gland—a 
colored gentleman weighing nearly two 
hundred pounds. 

Two things impressed Jasper the night 
of the bout—one was the immensity of 
Henry and the other the slimness of the 
house. He inquired of the ticket seller the 
probable size of the gate. 

“* Less’n two hund’ed dollars,” murmured 
that gentleman. “It’s "bout what us usually 
draws.” 

Mr. De Void carried the sad news to his 
fighter. He had envisioned a gate of a mere 
thousand, as against the glorious future 
when he would be fighting main bouts 
in New York. ‘’Tain’t hahdly nothin’, 
Knock-out,” hecomplained. ‘* Twohund’ed 
dollars gross —that means fifty fo’ us, which 
half of it is mine.” 

“Tha’s plenty,” grinned Mr. Bitts. 
“‘Now you run out vonder an’ ask ’em fo’ 
our share in adwance. Then bet it that I 
knocks out Gland inside of fo’ rounds.” 

“*Q-o-oh golla! Knock-out, has you seen 
this feller?” 

= Nope.” - 

“Ise seared. If you ever seen him you'd 
bet the other way sure. He’s two times as 
big as Red Mountain an’ as tough as some 
of Sally Crouch’s steak. *Tain’t no 
sense 

“S'long as the lodge is willin’ to pay his 
ambulance fare, 1 don’t care how big he is, 
and I loves ’em tough. If you don’t want 
to bet yo’ ownse’f, then lay my share that 
I stops him inside of fo’ rounds. Now, 
beat it!” 

With vast reluctance Mr. De Void bor- 
rowed twenty-five dollars from the box of- 
fice and found a ready taker. He returned 
lugubriously to his man. 

**Knock-out, you sho is gwine die broke.” 

“What you mean, Jasper?” 


“T done bet that twenty-five like you 
tol’ me an’ Ise worried how yo’ fun’ral es- 
penses is gwine be paid when Henry Gland 
finishes whippin’ you.” 

Knock-out laughed uproariously. “‘ Hu- 
morous feller what you is. You is the one 
which loses money, ‘cause ev’y cent you 
don’t bet on me is just that much th’owed 
away. You watch!” 

And Jasper did exactly that. In Bitts’ 
corner were Anopheles Ricketts and Florian 
Slappey—experts both. Jasper sat at the 
ringside and mentally decorated his left 
arm with black. 

When the rivals met in the center of the 
ring for final instructions, Henry Gland 
towered over his more lightly complex- 
ioned adversary. They went to their cor- 
ners and the gong sounded. Mr. Gland 
came out with huge arms flailing. Jasper 
closed his eyes to shut out the horrid sight 
of his investment being annihilated. Then 
he heard a shout and looked up. 

A miracle was in the process of happen- 
ing. Knock-out Bitts ducked two wild 
swings and planted a left to the body and a 
right jolt to the jaw. Mr. Gland up-ended 
with amazing suddenness. He took the 
count of eight and staggered to his feet. 
Knock-out measured him, feinted, then 
slammed another hook to the head. Once 
again the man mountain went down. 

Thrice more Mr. Gland proved to the 
populace that he possessed plenty of game- 
ness. But all his courage was not proof 
against the dynamite power of Knock-out 
Bitts’ wallops, and thirty seconds before 
the scheduled end of the first round, Henry 
Gland closed his eyes, folded his arms and 
went to sleep. 

Jasper De Void was hysterical with de- 
light. Having watched Knock-out Bitts 
annihilate two men without the slightest 
difficulty, he was now convinced beyond 
argument that Anopheles Ricketts had 
understated the case in claiming that Mr. 
Bitts was the greatest colored boxer of all 
time. He had not a single regret over his 
failure to bet his twenty-five dollars on his 
protégé, but on the occasion of Knock-out’ 
next engagement, two weeks thereafter, 
Jasper rushed to wager his share of the 
purse and had the keen pleasure of seeing 
Knock-out send his opponent to dreamland 
in four hectic rounds. 

Meanwhile, Knock-out’s two sensational 
victories had caused Birmingham to sit up 
and take notice. It seemed that this pugilis- 
tic person was really some punkins, and he 
and his manager came in for a world of 
adulation. Jasper De Void was treading on 
air. He gazed into the future and saw that 
it was painted in rose tints. He avidly 
studied the lore of the prize ring and im- 
mersed himself in the printed histories of 
colored pugilists of the past. He even ac 
quired a modicum of the jargon, and by 
the time Knock-out Bitts won his third 
victory under Jasper’s management, the 
gentleman from Dothan, Alabama, was 
convinced that he was traveling the glory 
road to millionairedom. 

For Knock-out’s third Birmingham en- 
gagement they imported a negro scrapper 
from Nashville—a mild-appearing gentle- 
man who brought with him considerabl 
cash to wager on his chances. So confident 
was he of victory —even in view of Bitts’ 
impressive record —that Jasper entertained 
doubts. Not so Knock-out. He intrusted 
Jasper with fifty dollars to bet on himself 
at the prevailing odds of 2-1. The fighter 
from Nashville covered all bets. Mr. De 
Void could not bear to see so much good 
money going begging, wherefore he wagered 
a hundred dollars of his own money. 

The battle was a fairly hard one. The 
fighter from Nashville was in no way a 
set-up. But at the sound of the ninth-round 
gong the Nashville pugilist was unable to 
clamber to his feet and his seconds merci- 
fully tossed a towel into the ring in token 
of defeat. 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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It was then that the group of conspira- 
tors swung into action. A meeting was 
called in Mr. Ricketts’ home, and the guest 

| of honor was no less a personage than 
Knock-out Bitts himself. To Mr. Bitts the 
proposition was explained in detail. He 
was to be booked against a fighter whom 
he would outclass. Mr. De Void—now 
enthusiastically converted to the idea that 
the real money in small-time pugilism was 
to be earned by the making of side bets 
was ripe for a killing. It was a certainty 
that he would rush forward with a great 
deal of money to wager on the chances of 
his man. 

An’ me — 

“You flops!” 

Mr. Bitts blinked. “I wiches?” 

“You takes a dive.” 

Knock-out did not possess a conscience. 
““Whaffo’?”’ he inquired. 

“’*Cause we pays you fo’ same!” 

“‘Ah-h-h! You pays me cash?” 

“Not so’s you could notice it, big boy. 
We takes no such chances with you. What 
we gives you is betting tickets sayin’ that 
you loses. In other words, us bets on this 
other fighter to win an’ we gives you the 
tickets. Then if you lose, you colleck about 
th’ee hund’ed dollars. An’ if you win, you 
don’t git nothin’ ’cept run out of Bum- 
minham.”’ 

The fighter gravely considered the propo- 
sition. It was annoyingly plain to him that 
he was not dealing with rank amateurs. 
He saw clearly enough that there would be 
little profit in attempting the double-cross. 
He spoke slowly: 

“Boys,” he said, ‘“‘Ise gwine be honest 
with you. I ain’t got ary objection to doin’ 
what you requesses so far as th’owin’ the 
fight is concerned, but I got to be awful 
sure that I ain’t gwine git into no trouble. 
Jail ain’t the fondest place I is of.” 

Florian Slappey hastened to reassure the 
cautious bruiser. ‘We is gwine be in the 
same boat with you, Knock-out. You is in 
the clear all the way round. There ain’t no 
fighter wins all his battles. Besides, you 
ain't gwine bet on yo’se’f to lose. We does 
that fo’ you. So even was somethin’ said, 
they coul’n’t prove up on you. Ain’t thata 
fack?”’ 

“Uh-huh. 

“Tt is so. 
you th’ow this fight, or don’t you? 

Mr. Bitts did not hesitate. ‘‘I does!” 

“‘Good!”’ Florian’s eyes narrowed. ‘“‘An 
the on’iest way you gits into trouble is by 


two-timin’ us. Understan’?”’ 
“T gits you. 


| (Continued from Page 122) 


* inquired Mr. Bitts. 





” 


It soun’s so 
Now I asks you final: 


” 


Does 


, 


But you can trus’ me. Ise 
always honor’ble with fellers which pays 
me fo’ same.”’ 

The fighter left and the conspirators 
rocked with glee. Florian Slappey, Semore 
Mashby and Acey Upshaw had all been 
rather disastrously treated in the past by 
Jasper De Void. They felt that the gentle- 
man from Dothan was fair game. Hadn't 
he matched his wits against theirs? Hadn’t 
he proved so far that he was either their 
superior or else the luckiest man in the 
world? Hadn’t he invited them to shoot 
again at this three-thousand-dollar-cash 
bank roll? 

They did not regard the proposition as 
being other than shrewd business. They 
themselves were taking a not inconsider- 
able risk; they had already invested plenty 
of time and some money. If, then, Jasper 
De Void walked into the yawning trap, 
that was his lookout. 

Instead of having an ambition to keep 
the thing secret once it should have been 
brought to a successful conclusion, the four 
men reveled in the prospect of letting the 
public know. all about it. There was,fame 
as well as fortune awaiting the man who 
could triumph over the gangling Mr. De 
Void. They sought prestige almost as 
eagerly as they sought money. This was a 
game of brains—and the fact that they 
were taking only the slimmest sort of a 
chance 

“In fack,” remarked the canny Semore, 
“‘T don’t see how us could lose ’ceptin’ on’y 
if Knock-out Bitts done us dirt.” 
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“He won’t,”’ promised Anopheles Rick- 
etts. ‘I got enough on that feller to make 
him mis’able seven yeahs longer than he’s 
ever gwine live. Once he said he’d play our 
game we ain’t got no need to worry.” 

Birmingham’s colored sporting frater- 
nity eagerly awaited word of Knock-out 
Bitts’ next fight. He had risen in popular- 
ity until now he was grossing around four 
hundred dollars a fight at the lodge rooms 
of The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise. 
The fans, male and female, idolized him. 
He was a flagrant and marked figure along 
Eighteenth Street and in Bud Peaglar’s 
place. His friends believed that some day 
he would become a figure of international 
repute. 

The matchmaker at the lodge summoned 
Jasper De Void and asked him whether he 
would accept a ten-round decision with 
Frankie Flange of Atlanta; weight one- 
seventy-two; record negligible. Jasper did 
not hesitate. The bout was booked for the 
following Monday night and Jasper con- 
sulted with his fighter. 

“I got you booked with Frankie Flange 
fo’ next Monday night, Knock-out.”’ 

*“’Sall right. I'll kill him.” 

“Who he is?”’ 

“‘Ain’t never heard of him. N’r neither 
no one else ain’t goin’ to after I hangs one 
on his jaw.” 

Jasper beamed pridefully. That was 
fightin’ talk from a fightin’ man. He patted 
Knock-out’s shoulder affectionately. 

“Boy,” said he, “‘I an’ you is some day 
gwine be champeen of the world.” 

Mr. Bitts settled down to the rigid train- 
ing which Jasper insisted upon. He did 
road work in the morning, gym work at 
noon and shadow boxing and bag punching 
in the late evening. Mr. De Void scruti- 
nized his training closely and was very 
happy. He even invested in a sport sweater 
and a derby hat, as regalia befitting the 
manager of a coming champion. 

On Wednesday afternoon something hap- 
pened. Into the training quarters of Mr. 
Knock-out Bitts there burst a wild-eyed 
skinny gentleman who clutched the arm of 
Jasper De Void. 

“‘Sweet sufferin’ tripe!’ ejaculated 
Anopheles Ricketts wildly. ‘‘Come along 
with me, Jasper.” 

Mr. De Void hung back. 
averred. ‘“‘Ise busy.” 

**Doin’ which?” 

‘Watchin’ Knock-out train.” 

“Boy! After what I shows you 
This is impawtant. On’y danger is you is 
libel to die laughin’.”’ 

“In a minute “ 

“Minutes is valuable. There’s money in 
this.” 

Jasper , reconsidered. He donned his 
derby and accompanied Mr. Ricketts down 
the street. It was apparent that Anopheles 
was laboring under great and joyous excite- 
ment. Every moment or two he gave vent 
to an audible chuckle. “Just wait till you 
see,”’ he said. “Just wait!”’ 

**See which?” 

“‘Nemmin’.”” Then, apropos of nothing: 
‘*Frankie Flange is in town.”’ 

“Uh-huh.” Jasper was not particularly 
interested. 

‘Ise takin’ you down to see him.” 

“Shuh! Anopheles, I don’t crave to 
waste my time lookin’ at that almost cawpse. 
What Knock-out is gwine do to him 

‘Just the same,” grinned Mr. Ricketts, 
“it don’t do you no harm to inspeck the 
feller yo’ man is gwine fight. He’s workin’ 
out at The Sons & Daughters of I Will 
Arise hall right now.” 

Jasper permitted himself to be led into 
the spacious hall. A crowd was gathered— 
a critical but applauding crowd—which 
watched the training antics of Mr. Flange. 
Jasper experienced a moment of doubt. 
“‘Some of them fellers look as if they think 
this Frankie Flange could fight,’’ he mur- 
mured apprehensively. 

“Wait’ll you see.””. Anopheles drew Jas- 
per into the crowd. 

And then Mr. De Void obtained a fair 
view of the imported pugilist. He stared. 

Continued on Page 127) 


“Cain’t!” he 
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The Last Word in writing equipment 


WAHL DESK FOUNTAIN PENS; the new WAHL WELL, 
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HERE business is good, so are the 
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job. Their working equipment includes 
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(Continued from Page 127) 
the night. It was a crushed Mr. De Void 
who wandered away with his friend. 
“’Tain’t true!” he murmured. 
cain’t be.” 

“Fool what you is! 
yo’ own eyes?” 

“Oh, lawsy! An’ me havin’ bet two 
thousan’ dollars! What can I do, Jupiter?” 

“Hedge, Jasper, hedge! Go out quick 
tomorrow an’ bet ev’y dollar you can on 
Frankie Flange.” 

**Q-o0-0-0! S’posin’ they won’t take them 
bets?” He thought for a moment. “Ise 
Knock-out’s manager. Ise gwine call off 
the fight.” 

“Humph! Wisdom what you gits too 
late. Won’t do you no good to call it off. 
Knock-out will go ahead an’ fight any- 
way-an’ he'll git licked—an’ then the 
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Ain’t you see with 
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i “ Positivel!”’ 

H “Humph! I hope you is right, ’cause if 
a you ain’t, them creditors ain’t gwine even 
‘ leave you a pair of pants. Somethin’ just 
\ seems to tell me that you has bit off mo’n 


you can chew. S’pose you esplain.” 

“Uh-huh. But I advises that you bet on 
Knock-out Bitts.” 

“Fumadiddles! I ain’t got no money to 
th’ow away.” 

“*"Tain’t th’owin’. It’s takin’.” 

L. Jupiter Jones shook his head deject- 
edly. ‘Maybe so you is a wizzid, Jasper, 
but less’n you is, somethin’ terrible is gwine 
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happen to you—hard! I just wishes you 
luck, tha’s all.” 

Early that evening the crowd commenced 
gathering at the lodge rooms of The Sons & 
Daughters of I Wiii Arise, where the great 
battle was to be heid. Anopheles Ricketts 
had held a brief conference with Knock-out 
Bitts. 

“You in good trim to lose, Knock-out?” 

“‘Never felt mo’ like it.” 

“Fine. I wishes you lots of luck—all 
bad.” 

They grinned and separated. Later 
Knock-out was joined by his elongated 
manager and the pair took a taxi to the 
hall. They went immediately to the cubicle 
which had been marked off as Bitts’ dress- 
ing room. 

The first preliminary was on and the 
crowd in high good humor. Stories of the 
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‘lorian 
lie &. Jas- 
per addressed them curtly, “‘Git out of this 
ring, boys. I handles Knock-out myse’f 
tonight!’’ 

They tried to argue. Mr. De Void ex- 
hibited an amazing strength of character. 
“‘T said git out, an’ I mean it. I looks after 
my fighter sole an’ personal tonight, an’ I 
don’t want neither of you-all sayin’ on¢ 
word to him. Not even boo!” 

They retired from the ring. They looked 
at each other in bewilderment. “‘ Wh-what 
you reckon it means?” asked Anopheles. 

“Dunno,” returned Florian, “‘but I got 
a terrible hunch.” 
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ast Word in writing equipment 
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which is the first inkwell ever designed for filling a foun- 
tain pen without soiling your hands; the EVERSHARP 
UTILITY UNIT, which includes six tubes of RED TOP 
LEADS and six erasers, with an Eversharp pencil free. 


HERE business is good, so are the 
tools. Capable people are on the 
job. Their working equipment includes 
such excellent items as the above. 


For the same good reasons that business 

prefers this writing equipment, you 
should choose Wahl writing tools for 
yourself and your home. 
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(Continued from Page 127) 
the night. It was a crushed Mr. De Void 
who wandered away with his friend. 

“’Tain’t true!” he murmured. “It 
cain’t be.” 

“Fool what you is! Ain’t you see with 
yo’ own eyes?” 

“Oh, lawsy! An’ me havin’ bet two 
thousan’ dollars! What can I do, Jupiter?” 

“Hedge, Jasper, hedge! Go out quick 
tomorrow an’ bet ev’y dollar you can on 
Frankie Flange.” 

““O-o-0-0! S’posin’ they won't take them 
bets?”’ He thought for a moment. “Ise 
Knock-out’s manager. Ise gwine call off 
the fight.” 

“Humph! Wisdom what you gits too 
late. Won’t do you no good to call it off. 
Knock-out will go ahead an’ fight any- 
way—an’ he’ll git licked—an’ then the 
stakeholders pays over the money what you 
loses.” 

Mr. De Void spent an abysmally misera- 
ble night. Too late he saw with startling 
clarity what had happened to him. Already 
two thousand dollars of his worldly capital 
had been officially posted. He sat by the 
window and stared into the deserted street 
below, speculating upon what manner of 
miracle might save him from the catas- 
trophe which threatened. 

The following morning the extent of the 
disaster became apparent. He tried to bet 
on Frankie Flange, and the very fact that it 
was himself —Knock-out’s manager—who 
was trying this, put the final vestige of con- 
fidence to rout. The rumor flew through 
Birmingham that Jasper De Void was seek- 
ing to bet on Knock-out’s rival, and what 
little betting money remained, shifted in- 
stantly to the Flange standard. Jasper 
mourned through the city. He sought an 
interview with his fighter. 

“Is you sho you is gwine win, Knock- 
out?” he inquired pleadingly. 

The fighter grinned. ‘‘That fight is the 
surest thing in the world,”’ he announced 
cryptically. 

“T hope so. 
ruint!”’ 

That night Jasper De Void and L. Jupiter 
Jones held a lodge of sorrow. There was 
nothing Jasper could do and he had only a 
short time in which to do it. The friends 
considered the situation from every devas- 
tating angle. Mr. Jones was too genuinely 
sorry to say, “I told you so.” ; 

But on Monday Boston Marble, a pro- 
fessional betting agent, brought tidings to 
L. Jupiter Jones which caused that gen- 
tleman tc froth at the mouth and fly in 
search of Jasper De Void. 

*‘Wha’s this I heah, Jasper?” he roared. 

*’Bout which?” 

“Boston Marble said you just bet an- 
other two hund’ed dollars on Knock-out 
Bitts.” 

Mr. De Void grinned into the face of the 
noonday sun. “I sholy did,’”’ he confessed. 

Jupiter gave vent to much language. “Is 
you crazy? Is you absotively plumb loony? 
Has you went cuckoo?” 

“‘Reckon so, Jupiter. But honest, I seen 
Knock-out Bitts "most kill that feller 
Flange an’ I don’t b’lieve he could lose.” 

“Oh, lawsy, idjit what you is!” 

“‘Besides,”’ said Jasper with much legic, 
“‘what’s the diff’ence of bein’ most broke 
an’ ontirely busted?” 

Jupiter’s eyes narrowed. He scrutinized 
his friend closely. ‘‘Jasper,’’ he said posi- 
tively, “‘you has schum a scheme.” 

“*Reckon I has, Jupiter.” 

“You is shuah Knock-out is gwine win?” 

“*Positivel!”’ 

“Humph! I hope you is right, ’cause if 
you ain’t, them creditors ain’t gwine even 
leave you a pair of pants. Somethin’ just 
seems to tell me that you has bit off mo’n 
you can chew. S’pose you esplain.” 

“Uh-huh. But I advises that you bet on 
Knock-out Bitts.” 

“Fumadiddles! I ain’t got no money to 
th’ow away.” 

“"Tain’t th’owin’. It’s takin’.” 

L. Jupiter Jones shook his head deject- 
edly. ‘‘Maybe so you is a wizzid, Jasper, 
but less’n you is, somethin’ terrible is gwine 


’Cause if you loses, Ise 
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happen to you—hard! I just wishes you 
luck, tha’s all.”’ 

Early that evening the crowd commenced 
gathering at the lodge rooms of The Sons & 
Daughters of I Will Arise, where the great 
battle was to be held. Anopheles Ricketts 
had held a brief conference with Knock-out 
Bitts. 

“You in good trim to lose, Knock-out?” 

“Never felt mo’ like it.” 

“Fine. I wishes you lots of luck—all 
bad.” 

They grinned and separated. Later 
Knock-out was joined by his elongated 
manager and the pair took a taxi to the 
hall. They went immediately to the cubicle 
which had been marked off as Bitts’ dress- 
ing room. 

The first preliminary was on and the 
crowd in high good humor. Stories of the 
sensational betting which had been in 
progress were everywhere. Fans who be- 
lieved that Bitts was invincible now talked 
of nothing save Jasper De Void’s effort to 
bet on Frankie Flange. There seemed to be 
an Ethiopian gentleman concealed in the 
woodpile. 

Jasper watched his fighter undress. It 
seemed a shame that a person with so mag- 
nificent a physique should sell himself for 
a mess of pottage. Mr. De Void rubbed 
Bitts with some alcohol, then rambled out 
to inspect the house while Knock-out 
climbed into his ring regalia. The place was 
jammed to the rafters. Jasper wandered 
into the hall and stood watching two col- 
ored youths in the ring who seemed intent 
upon committing mayhem upon each 
other. L. Jupiter Jones joined him. 

“Still think Bitts is gwine win?” he in- 
quired. 

“Uh-huh. Twenty-two hund’ed dollars’ 
wuth.”’ 

“Well,”’ murmured Jones, “‘I got a good 
job all staked out fo’ you, startin’ tomorrow 
mawnin’.”’ 

They continued to talk. The prelim 
ended violently, and so did the one which 
followed. The semifinalists started off on 
their eight-round route. And because the 
fight was exceedingly interesting neither 
Jasper De Void nor L. Jupiter Jones noticed 
that something very peculiar was occurring 
in the rear of the hall. A gentleman of color 
entered the place and inquired for the 
dressing room of Knock-out Bitts. He 
knocked lightly on the door and was bidden 
to enter. The stranger remained in the 
dressing room precisely two minutes with 
Knock-out Bitts. Then he left and found 
a seat among the audience. 

At that moment one of the semifinalists 
landed a hard left on the solar plexus of his 
opponent. The opponent emitted a large 
grunt, doubled into a knot and subsided. 
The counting of ten was drowned by a roar 
from the crowd. 

“Bring on them main bout!” 

Jasper rushed back to his fighter. He 
found Knock-out Bitts standing in the 
middle of the dressing room, incased in a 
flowered bathrobe. Jasper grabbed the 
man’s bronze arm. 

““C’mon, Knock-out, they is yellin’ fo’ 
you.” 

Mr. Bitts seemed reluctant. ‘But, Jas- 
per “ 

“‘Don’t but me, big boy. Us travels!”’ 

With amazing firmness Jasper guided his 
man down the aisle through the hundreds 
of screaming, frenzied fans. They clam- 
bered through the ropes, where they were 
faced by Anopheles Ricketts and Florian 
Slappey, Knock-out’s official handlers. Jas- 
per addressed them curtly, “Git out of this 
ring, boys. I handles Knock-out myse’f 
tonight!”’ 

They tried to argue. Mr. De Void ex- 
hibited an amazing strength of character. 
“I said git out, an’ I mean it. I looks after 
my fighter sole an’ personal tonight, an’ | 
don’t want neither of you-all sayin’ one 
word to him. Not even boo!” 

They retired from the ring. They looked 
at each other in bewilderment. *‘Wh-what 
you reckon it means?” asked Anopheles. 

“Dunno,” returned Florian, “‘but I got 
a terrible hunch.” 
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kit—and radiator trouble 


Liguid in your 
“X" LIQUID can 
h ured through 

a cloth. Therefore 
it cannot clog. Iti 
harmless toall metal, 
thber and leather. 

Send for the folder 

*“*Hoaw to Take Care 
t Your Radiator.”* 
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‘X” quickly stops all leaks— 
and stops ‘em for keeps. 


Just pour it in—and you're 
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But Not With a Dry Radiator 


“xX” LABORATORIES 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


Factories: BOSTON AND TORONTO 


Leave nothing to chance- 


Buy “X” 


in adi ance 
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Atlantic Flight, the MacMillan Arctic Ext tion, the Army Ocean-to-( i ht, 
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CAsk any 
Philadelphian 


What is the 


NewestInn «© «© « « « 


name of your 


Or, forsooth, that of your 
Largest Guest-house + + 


Or, again, that of your most 


Modern Hostelry + « » 


Or, yet again, that of your 
Tavern most Hospitable ¢' 








H®* being a Fair and honest Man, must perforce give 
to All your Inquiries the one Answer, to wit; The 
Benjamin Franklin. 

For New, indeed, is this great Edifice—built less than 
Thirty Months ago. And, by dint of Scrupulous House- 
keeping, kept ever Fresh and Immaculate throughout. 


And, as for its Capacity, here are Twelve Hundred airy, 
light and pleasant Guest-rooms, each with private Bath 
and Ic’d Water on tap; three Restaurants; Public Loung- 
ing Rooms unstint'd in their variety and dimensions; and 
swift Electric Lifts in ample number. 

So Newly-rear’d an Hostelry is it, too, that every up- 
to-date Convenience is here Install’d—the more since 
Comfort is the commodity in which we Deal. 

While here is Perpetuat’d, as a Tradition most Cherish’d, 
that historic Hospitality for which Philadelphia remains 
Far fam’d. 

And, as an Earnest of the Spirit that pervades the House, 
this Motto is emblazon’d on its Banner—Alive within the 
Hearts of al! who Serve you here: 


Warm welcome, courtesy, alert attention to your 
needs, and thought upon your comfort—always. 


To You then, who plan to visit Philadelphia this Summer, 
a cordial Invitation is extend’d to avail Yourself of all 
this great Guest-house offers you. 


ROOM RATES BEGIN AT $4.00 


THE 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHISL 


Chestnut at Ninth Street 





DIRECTION 


Horace Leland Wiggins 
Managing Director y py 


THE OF AMERICA 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Operating the largest 
chain of modern, fire 

proof hotels in 
the world 
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They shook their heads. ‘‘Shuh! Cain’t 


| mean nothin’. Jasper’s just nervous.” 


“He sure is,” agreed Florian. ‘‘An’ he 
ain’t got a durn thing on me!”’ 


Frankie Flange crawled through the 


ropes. The fighters met in the center of the 

ring, apparently without recognition. They 
| seemed marvelously well matched 
| out Bitts squat and bronze; Frankie Flange 
| tall and lithe and ebony. 


Knock- 


The referee, Dr. Vivian Simmons, gave 
They shook hands and 
went to their corners. At the sound of the 
gong they followed instructions to come 
out fighting. The roaring crowd was given 
a treat. From the moment they slid to the 
center of the ring the fighters wasted no 
time. They crouched, sparred, and then 
Knock-out Bitts brought over a crushing 
right which landed flush on Frankie’s nose. 
An expression of unutterable bewilderment 
crossed that person’s face and he fell into a 
clinch. 

“*Hey, listen,” he protested to Bitts, 
‘that wasn’t in the ’greement.” 

‘*Humph!” grunted Knock-out. ‘‘A lot 
you know!” 

They backed away and circled. Frankie 
was doubtful. He extended a tentative 
left. Knock-out picked it off deftly and 
countered with a smashing right to the 
ribs. Mr. Flange dropped his arm to the 
sore spot, grunting audibly. 

Then a cyclone turned loose. Setting 
himself firmly and bunching his magnificent 
muscles, Mr. Knock-out Bitts proceeded to 
show the dusky fight fans of Birmingham a 
thing or two about prize fights as they 
should be fit. 

He covered Mr. Flange like a blizzard. 
He hit him with everything but the ring 
posts. Mr. Flange was too bewildered to 
drop. Besides, he had not been instructed 
to do so; but when the welcome sound of 
the gong came to his ears he was not the 
same Frankie who had started that epic 
battle. He was a battered, war-worn 
wreck, a derelict of the ring, a poor colored 
boy who had run foul of a human buzz saw. 

Frankie’s manager was dazed. Not so 
Frankie. Mr. Flange looked up through 
two swollen eyes and made a single remark: 

“‘Man,”’ he gasped, ‘“‘I know just how a 
feller feels which is gittin’ murdered!”’ 

In the audience four gentlemen sat pop- 
eyed. Semore Mashby, Florian Slappey, 
Acey Upshaw and Anopheles Ricketts were 
too overcome for mere speech. They dared 
not credit the evidence of their senses. Se- 
more struggled for words: 

‘The dirty bum sold us out!”’ said he. 

*‘Nos-suh!”” Mr. Ricketts was quite 
positive about that. ‘“‘I talked to Bitts 
just befo’ he come down heah an’ he was 
laughin’ ‘bout how easy he was gwine lose.”’ 

“Huh! He was laughin’ how easy us was 
gwine lose.” 

The second round was a shambles. Ap- 
parently Knock-out Bitts had received 
positive orders. What had occurred to 
Frankie Flange in the first round was as 
nothing to the slaughter of the second. 

Frankie tried to drop. Knock-out held 
him up and walloped him. Mr. Flange 
yearned for the floor. But when he finally 
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got there, it was as the recipient of a punch 
such as Knock-out Bitts had never before 
uncorked—a glorious, sledge-hammer blow 
which started from the floor and traveled 
upward until its journey was rudely inter- 
rupted by the point of Frankie’s jaw. 

The counting of ten was a mere for- 
mality—a bit of swank in which the referee 
insisted upon indulging. The crowd swept 
into the ring. The quartet of ruined con- 
spirators stood forlornly aside as they 
watched Jasper De Void collect forty-four 
hundred dollars in cash from Isaac Geth- 
ers, the official stakeholder. They did not 
upbraid the victorious fighter. They did 
not discuss the matter with the grinning, 
triumphant Jasper De Void. They were 
crushed. 

Outside Knock-out Bitts’ dressing-room 
door L. Jupiter Jones cornered his friend. 
“Great wiggilin’ tripe!’’ he ejaculated. 
**How did you do it, Jasper?” 

Mr. De Void swelled with pardonable 
pride. ‘‘Di’n’t I tell you to bet on Knock- 
out? Di’n’t I tell you he was the best 
cullud fighter in the world?”’ 

“Yeh. But that don’t esplain You 
an’ me seen him at Anopheles Ricketts’ 
house, an’ es 

‘Listen at me, slim boy,”’ Jasper dropped 
his voice to a whisper, ‘an’ don’t you never 
tell nobody. Promise?”’ 

“Cross my heart an’ hope to be bawn a 
dog if I do!” 

“Good. It was thisaway. I knowed 
that Bitts woul’n’t never double-cross them 
fellers, so I started thinkin’. An’ the mo’ I 
thought the mo’ conwinced I got that the 
on’y thing in the world Bitts was scared of 
was the law. You see, he is givin’ alimoney 
to one wife on account of not payin’ no 
‘tention to her divorce papers, an’ another 
time he got into jail ’cause he didn’t do 
what another law paper said he should.” 

“Yeh. But ‘i 

“Well, I went down to Lawyer 
Evans Chew today an’ got him to draw up 
a law paper, ’cause I knowed that what- 
ever else Knock-out Bitts might do, he 
woul’n’t forget what that paper said. An’ 
just befo’ he got in the ring that paper fum 
Lawyer Chew was served on him.” 

L. Jupiter was round-eyed. ‘An’ 
kind of paper was it, Jasper?” 

Mr. De Void chuckled. ‘‘Tha’s easy,” he 
explained. “It was a writ of mandamus 
orderin’ him to win the fight!’’ 

“A what?”’ gasped Mr. Jones. 

‘‘A mandamus.” 

L. Jupiter Jones blinked rapidly. He 
clutched the thin arm of his triumphant 
friend. 

“But, Jasper,” said he, ‘‘that ain’t pos- 
sible. It’s ridiculous. Lawyers cain’t write 
mandamuses, an’ besides they ain’t never 
done fo’ such a thing as this.” 

Mr. De Void chuckled. He probed into 
his trousers pocket and produced a huge 
roll of bills. ‘‘You says that mandamus 
wasn’t no good, Jupiter?”’ 

“Surely I does.” 

“Well,” murmured Jasper De Void tri- 
umphantly, “I'll just bet you ev’ry cent of 
this money you cain’t never make Mistuh 
Anopheles Ricketts believe that!”’ 
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a Knight-engined car 


HAT same feeling of quick- 

er and smoother power 
experienced by motorists in 
changing from four to six- 
cylinder cars, is again felt by 
owners, who, for the first time, 
sit behind the wheel of a Knight 
sleeve-valve-engined car. 


The reputation of the Knight 
sleeve-valve engine to deliver 
quiet, uninterrupted power for 
years of service, with freedom 


from valve and carbon trouble, 
has made this type of engine 
famous. 

The remarkable performance 
of this engine is becoming so 
well known that it is actually 
affecting the trend of the auto- 
mobile industry. 
Falcon-Knight is the first six- 
cylinder Knight-engined car in 
the thousand-dollar price group. 
Falcon Motors Corporation « Detroit 


Closed Car Prices —$995 to $1145 f.0.b. factory 


Falcon-Knigh 
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AMERICAN 


AMPKOO 


TRACE WARM REG. &S. FAT. OFF 


GAMP STOVE 


-. 


One of the Pleasures 
of Camping 


is cooking—if you have a Kampkook. It is so easy to set up 
and to operate, so responsive to every demand—so reliable 
in every way. Kampkook can give you more heat than your 
gas stove at home and greater satisfaction than any other 
method of camp cooking. 


Nhen you have the kiddies along, it is nice to know that 
they are perfectly safe with Kampkook—it is 
foolproof. Then, too, Kampkook will heat your 
tent when days are cool or damp. 


Kampkook burns ordinary motor gasoline and 
is perfectly safe in every way; in fact, its use is 
permitted and recommended where open camp 
fires are prohibited. The tank cannot be filled 
while the stove is burning, but is instantly detachable 
and easily filled through its built-in funnel. 


Kampkook has a built-in oven and bakes like your 
kitchen range. Its burners will not clog or burn out, and it 
makes no soot, smoke nor odor. You will appreciate its com- 
pactness; it folds like a suitcase, with everything inside; and 
when you need it again, it is opened and set up in a jiffy. 

All leading camp equipment dealers sell Kampkook and 
they have been selling more of them than of all other camp 
stoves combined. See the dealer nearest you and let him show 
you the many reasons for this supremacy. 


American Gas Machine Company, Inc. ! 
Dept. M 2, Albert Lea, Minn 


A 


American Gas Machine Company, Inc. 
ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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AFTER THE FLOOD IS OVER 


(Continued from Page 9) 


of charge. Without charge, they have 
moved stock, feed stores, household goods, 
and are willing to move them back. The 
Red Cross workers and doctors and nurses 


| ride in coaches or in Pullman cars free. 


Such are the indications of the extent of 
the disaster; such is the drama of the rescue 


| work and its magnitude; such is the trag- 


edy of living things—men and beasts both 


| fleeing or driven in herds to escape destruc- 


tion. 
And still this is not the main tragedy. 
The main tragedy is not excitement or the 


| crisis, not the desperation of a moment; 


in the mass, the main tragedy is the dull 
struggle to make life over again, to return 
to desolation, to gather the courage to pre- 
vent drifting toward cities, to go back and 
start afresh with a bag of seeds and an 
empty purse and a squatter’s cabin. 


Ruined and Free 


In the valley I have seen heartbreaking 
terrors, fears of the loss of children, panic- 
stricken youth looking in vain for parents, 
old men shivering with fever, old women 
dropping down from weariness. It is all 
repeated over and over until relief workers 
in a ten days’ treatment of the repeated 
vaccine of emotion become immune, and 
then they are kindly by the technic of their 
activity rather than by the pangs of sym- 
pathy. 

The story is the same old story. The 
newcomer—the man or woman who never 
before has seen great groups of refugees— 
is tremendously shaken. He sees at first 
not the mass spirit of refugees but individ- 
ual crises, and to him the cases of unusual 
sorrow or suffering or terror appear typical 
of the whole. Having seen some of the 
millions of Russians who were set adrift 
after the Russian retreat from Warsaw dur- 
ing the war, and famine refugees in China, 
and Greeks cast out of Turkey, and Italians 
driven from villages on the side of Mount 
Etna, I have learned to recognize that pe- 
euliar anesthetizing, rather intoxicating, 
spirit which saturates the mass. Men and 
women, and even young children, particu- 
larly if they have been more or less isolated, 
find excitement and diversion in those jar- 
ring events which take them out of the 
round of monotony and cut the ruts of 
routine. The devil may be waiting for the 
squirrel that has escaped from the wheel in 
his cage, but for amoment at least the squir- 
rel will feel a thrill. So do human beings. 

I once saw an Italian watch the lava flow 
engulf his home, his vineyards and all his 
land. He turned to us as the lava flux in 
the valley gave its last hot swallow, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘How magnificent! I am ruined 
and I am free!” 

Then, too, there is the satisfaction of a 
new fraternity of disaster; those who are 
used to hearing only the owl and the whip- 
poorwill in the evening, find a temporary 
joy in new scenes, where at night—in a 
refugee camp—some of them get their first 
glance at a moving picture and hear the 


| buzz of hundreds of voices from neighbor- 


ing tents, or the chorus of negroes over yon- 
der making some old melody sound like 
magic fingers on a great responsive harp. 
There are new faces in thousand lots and 
not a one of them which may not be the 


| mask of destiny. There is a new overture, a 


new back drop to life, new flies and wings, 
new calciums, new acts, new actors. It 
may be a dark house when the curtain de- 
scends and they face the reality of the world 
to which they must return; but the audi- 
ence not only has the gorgeous fillip of 
change from the grind of old colorless days 
but each can take his or her own part on the 
stage. For the mass of the thousands of 
refugees the tragedy is not the pass to 
which they have now been brought; the 
tragedy is the grind to which they must 
return — unprepared, solitary, isolated, 
baffled, poor, desperate. Not during but 
after the flood is the period of need for the 


greatest help, for remembrance, for sym- 
pathy, for the nation’s profound considera- 
tion. 

Just now one who has been in these 
refugee camps, plunged into them from the 
sophisticated atmosphere of a metropolis, 
longs wistfully to be back in a refugee camp, 
where artifice and pomp are not, where the 
mere stripping away of pretenses and the 
mere gathering of many human beings pro- 
duces an unparalleled gayety of temporary 
freedom from everything coarse, every- 
thing pretentious, everything ungenerous. 

So they all talk incessantly. Those used 
to silences talk on like the proverbial 
rivulets. Like everyone else in the lower 
reaches of the Mississippi— those on trains, 
in offices, at the supper table, in hotels, on 
barges—the refugees talk not of the flood 
but of the water. 

They talk of it as I have heard Russian 
refugees talk of the snow, and Italian peas- 
ants talk of the lava, and Armenians and 
Greeks talk of the orders. 

And this is the way it goes: 

“They—the menfolks—cut a hole in the 
roof. It was just in time, and we crawled 
out. At daylight we heard a chugging 
motorboat. Our cows was all drowned.” 

“Is thatso? Well, back of us there was a 
settlement of a church and about twenty 
cottages, and—would you believe it?—the 
whole lot got afloat; and I don’t know 
what did it, but the cottages all gathered 
close to the church and it looked like a hen 
with a lot of chickens and the whole thing 
was turning slowly around and around in 
twenty feet of water, and you could hear 
the crevasse roaring still.” 

“Yes, heard one too. But you say you 
didn’t have no levee you could go on, eh? 
Well, I come from up where I said, and the 
levee that weren’t gone was crowded with 
stock, and the barges came to take us off, 
and I'll say it was a thing to make a gir] 
cry to see the niggers. You know how a 
nigger likes a dorg. Before we got out of 
our home, when the motorboats got us 
first, I seen niggers break down an’ cry to 
leave a dorg. Yes’m, just bust out cryin’ 
grown niggers too! An’ I seen ’em build 
rafts when they knew they couldn’t take 
the dorgs, an’ set the dorgs on the raft an’ 
float ’em off downstream!” 

“That ain’t athing! I saw an old nigger 
woman tying corks on a pet hen’s neck and 
I saw the hen paddle off good!” 

“We lost everything.” 

“There, look at her—that old lady pass- 
ing. Know who she is? Well, she’s Made- 
moiselle . Who knows how old she is? 
She’s from the Acadia district. Look at 
her! Ain’tthem features? Old maid. Look 
at that silk jacket all mended up. Edu- 
cated in Paris. Water took everything, 
year after year—lands—plantation—gone. 
Nothing left her but manners. Go talk 
to her.” 


A Half Century of the Water 


I did talk to Mam’selle, whose forbears 
came out of Acadia. Speak of grand dames! 
And in a refugee camp! Telling evening 
stories to a circle of children—anybody’s 
children. Gentle—not a word of passion 
alone—a refugee. The half century of The 
Water! And nowa gentle measured voice, 
white hair parted in the middle, indomita- 
ble blue eyes still aglow with a kind of 
eternal youth. 

And the old negro doctor who says em- 
phatically but gently that he is not a voo- 
doo: ‘No, suh, I doan make magic, suh. 
I jes touches ’em wif my han’—this ole 
han’. An’ in my heart—I doan speak it 
dey’s a prayer an’ faith, an’ dey who has 
faith is made clean an’ well. I doan do it. 
God does it!”’ 

He administers to those who have had 
vaccines in the arm and are suffering in 
hundred lots from “de chills’’ and the 
“‘misery in de muscles.”’ 

Continued on Page 134) 
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THE “GLADIATOR” 
A sturdy athletic Keds. The 
special non-skid sole is stoutly 
built. Made in both white 

and brown. 





THE “SPOR-TIE” 
A Keds novelty number for 
growing girls, misses and chil- 
dren. The uppers are a sport 
cloth of tan mixed basket- 
weave, trimmed in brown with 
brown sole. 





THE “SPORTSTER” 


A sturdy athletic-trim Keds 

mode!l—built for hard wear. 

Comes in lace-to-toe style— 

white with black trim or brown 

with gray trim—both models 
with gray soles. 


They are not Keds unless the name Keds is on the shoe + + 
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famous for their rugged, 


outdoor men-ye/- 


the Great War showed that 
almost one out of four of 
their young men suffered 
from deformed feet... 
needlessly crippled 
in childhood 
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In most Northern and Western states where heavy, ill-fitting shoe: 
are often worn in childhood, Draft Boards found that as high 
as 25°% of the men examined had serious foot defects. Even 
men who spend most of their lives on horseback frequently 
have seriously deformed feet because of heavy, high-heeled shoes. 


STRONG, VIRILE YOUNG MEN, the For in the South children seldom wear ny but 
flower of states that have always pioneered, *8ht, = ey he eee pre Si , aaa 

; : oin arefoot while protecting against barefoot 
always won their success by conquering the —— 


dangers. 
forces of Nature— That is why doctors today recommend that chil 
Yet Medical Boards during the War found dren wear Keds just as much as possible. 
that almost one out of every four men ex- Keds soles of tough, pliant rubber are as flexible 
. - as the nz " foot, vet re t cuts, wear and tear 
amined in many of these great Northern and ¢ naked ! ae eggs 
X r : Keds uppers support the feet snugly, yet allow easy 
Western states had serious foot defects. freedom. Keds insoles of Feltex keep the feet cool 
Celebrated foot specialists put the blame for this Put your childre: Keds and give them this 
condition on heavy, ill-fitting shoes worn in greater chan f permanent foot health 


childhood. Keds come in over thirty models, for men, 
‘ 


women, and children, at prices from $1.25 
to $4.50. Keds are made only by the 


And in most Southern states, where men ty 
are traditionally of slighter build, only one | 
—at most two—out of every twenty had im- 
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KAYWOODIE 


IKE a rainbow in the sky, the new 
Drinkless Kaywoodie Pipe heralds 
a new dry era in pipe smoking. G For 
three hundred years men have sput- 
tered in vain to get the “water” out 
of their pipes. Now—at last — 
science gives us the Brinkless Kay- 
woodie Pipe with the famous Brink- 
less Attachment. Assures you the 
driest, coolest, sweetest smoke any 
man ever got from the stem of a pipe! 
C, Genuine aged briar, of course; se- 
cretly processed bowl; available in 
more than 100 beautiful models, in 
plain and relief grain finish. Q Priced AAS 
as low as any old-fashioned pipes— 
though worth more! 


$9.50 
Zarinkless KAYWOODIE 3 


At all pipe dealers, clubs, hotels, and better cigar stores 


EN: Write for free booklet “Brinkless Kaywoodie” 
i including advice on pipe hygiene, and information 
on Brinkless Kaywoodie Pipes. 


ERE’S the famous Indestructible 
Drinkless Attachment built 
permanently into the stem. 
To clean, wipe dry... 
Look for inlay on the 
stem. Your guar- 
antee of a 
dry pipe. 


DEALERS: 
Ask your jobber 
about the Brinkless Kay- 
woodie Pipe, or write us di- 
rect. Also ask about famous Brink- 
less Kaywoodie cigarette and cigar holders. 


Rough finish Drinkless Kaywoodie Thorn $4.00 
Rough finish Drinkless Kaywoodie Relief $7.00 


- KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, Inc. 


BOX A; 120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 132) 

A voice speaks up: “‘I went to de doctah 
an’ he give me a shot. An’ he shot me de 
second time, an’ I say, ‘Doc, I doan wan’ 
to be shot no moh.’” 

And there are—as in Russia, as in China, 
as in Turkey, as in Sicily—the rumors. The 
whole valley is seething with rumors. When 
I go walking for a full day about a section of 
threatened levee, I go into a corner tobacco 
store a few miles up the river and a large 
man with a face like a flat platter comes in 
to announce: “Just heard from my brother 
Tom. He says the whole levee at X went 
out day before yesterday. . What’s 
the trouble, brother?” 

He is addressing my astonishment. I have 
tosay: “If it did, lam astounded. I walked 
five miles of it after dark just last night.” 

And every refugee camp has its oracles. 
Someone has said President Coolidge ought 
to come down into the valley—the Valley 
of Death, as the oracle calls it. And the 
other oracle under the live-oak tree spits 
and says, “‘Wha’ for? He sent Hoover. 
Hoover, he’s an engineer. If the President 
came, everybody, includin’ you, would say 
he was tryin’ to get our votes. If he don’t 
come, we cuss him; an’ if he did, we’d cuss 
him worse. We're Democrats an’ nothin’ 
will satisfy us, an’ that’s all I gotter say.” 
Followed by a long silence. 

The trucks come in groaning with food 
and with hay for the mattresses. And 
candy is being given out to the children— 
a long line of them trying to climb over the 
little backs of those in front. A private in 
the Army lies like a pirate as he says: “I 
know every one of you! Don’t anybody try 
to be a repeater! I know every one of 
you!” He addresses himself solemnly to a 
five-year-old girl who already has appeared 
three times! 

There is the aroma of magnolia blossoms 
overhead; the moon shines down on the 
long moss drooping from the trees, and the 
army camp tents glow like giant lightning 
bugs that have rested for the night regi- 
mentally. 

An orderly comes to report, with a paper 
from the commissary in his hand—3000 
mouths. Corned-beef hash, 1000 pounds— 
half a ton; peas, 150 pounds; bread, 650 
loaves; coffee, 70 pounds. Sirup, twelve 
cases. And not a fiy or mosquito in sight! 


Tantalus in the Cottonwood 


The colored end of the camp is praying 
and singing again. A bean-pole negro, with 
a strange guttural that reminds one of the 
lilt of the howling dervishes of Stamboul, 
prays with deepest sincerity for the safety 
of an expectant white mother who has just 
gone to town in the ambulance—not for 
prosperity, not for safety for his own, but 
with a circle of forty rocking, amen, yes, sir, 
please-God kneeling figures about him, he 
pours out his beseechings to the dome of 
the night sky for the one who has just left 
the white settlement with the clang of the 
ambulance bell. 

And a woman rocking back and forth in- 
tones. She addresses God as a friend: 
“Oh, my little town! We has been wicked 
an’ we has sinned, little town. Oh, Lord! 
Please, suh, the Good Book says, ‘This is 
the rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly, 
that said in her heart, I am, and there is 
none beside me; how is she become a deso- 
lation, a place for beasts to lie down in! 
Everyone that passeth by her shall hiss and 
wag his hand.’”’ 

The strength and breadth of the super- 
stition that the water is a visitation of 
God’s wrath is amazing—for 1927. And 
yet —— 

Over across the river in Arkansas, they 
say a negro settlement built an ark. Some 
preacher was going to do Noah again. But 
the ark failed to float. So it was wholly a 
matter for the Coast Guards. 

“Yes, sir,’ says a voice, “there was a 

| black woman in the top of a cottonwood. 
She had a pickaninny in her arms and she 
was most starving. And she was so stiff, 
| like lots of us who learned to perch like sick 
buzzards, that later it took her two days to 
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straighten out her left arm. And while she 
was waitin’ and prayin’—dog-get !—here 
come a table floating with a hot meal on it. 
Yes, ma’am—a hot meal—floated right out 
of somebody’s kitchen. Pot of smelly cof- 
fee, hot hog back, sweet pickles! And she 
reached for it and touched it—and down it 
went like lead, I’m tellin’ you-all! It kinder 
gave a hiss as it dropped below the water!”’ 

There is the post office at the camp. It is 
pathetic to see the hovering about the mail. 
But a brother writes from New Orleans. 

‘Listen to what my brother Ed says. 
He says: ‘We’ve been through something 
almost a panic. There was a conference, 
and Hoover from Washington was here, 
and when there was a proposal to blast out 
the levee south of here the merchants went 
crazy with joy, and there was next to a 
mob on the streets to force it through. The 
papers hushed it up. Run on banks and 
foolishness, and it was hushed up too. And 
the governor agreed to make the state re- 
sponsible for the damage in Poydras. And 
then the merchants began to put signs in 
their windows saying that New Orleans was 
safe, and then all the people from the 
country were sore because nobody gave a 
thought of them.’”’ 


A Makeshift Bridal Suite 


An old man comes to a Red Cross volun- 
teer worker. It is Miss Winifred Callahan, 
over at Harrisonburg, Catahoula Parish, 
who has given fine service in several other 
disasters. 

“‘Cain’t you give my son an army tent?” 

*“Why doesn’t he ask for it?” 

“He didn’t want to; he was shy of doin’ 
it. But—you see he wants to—he wants to 
git married. An’ jes now there ain’t any 
other place to take a bride.”’ 

The old man himself reddens. 
adds: ‘‘ You see, we are ready. I bought 
their shoes for em yesterday.”’ He pauses. 
“The bride—been married afore; married 
to an old man an’ made him a good wife, 
an’ that’s a good sign.” 

“How old a man?” 

“Oh, goin’ onto fohty!” 

“Forty? Old?” 

“Yes, ma’am. And I bought the shoes for 
’em both—my son an’ her. Cain’t we get 
an army tent? They’ll be all right when the 
water is gone.” 

“You bet!” 

So life and the incessant talk goes on. 

The persistence of the human instinct to 
construct is breath-taking. There is the 
home-making instinct. Tent after tent in 
the refugee camps is transformed by some 
genius for nest building into a little labora- 
tory in the art of living. There are endless 
examples. The morning after a hard rain, 
when the whole camp had been awash in 
the night, I found one Mississippi east- 
county negress sitting puffed up with pride 
because she had cleaned up and had things 
runnin’. There were spotless sheets on the 
army cots. The blankets were rolled in 
fancy shapes like a Nashville waiter’s art 
in napkin folding; an orange crate, upside 
down, next the tent pole, served as a table. 
A piece of red chintz was over it in imita- 
tion of the Sunday-night red damask of the 
days of clipper ships and hoop skirts; white 
doilies cut from paper received the tin 
plates of the Red Cross breakfast. Her boy, 
like ’most everyone else suffering from the 
typhoid shots, nursed his right arm; anda 
painted girl, taken under the wing of the 
housewife, drank superciliously from the 
tin cup of coffee. But rebuilding of life had 
begun. It was not yesterday on which 
these old eyes were fixed. It was only yes- 
terday as a keeper of tradition. Tomorrow 
was written all over the place. 

And then there is the magic of authority 
in these new temporary communities. Give 
a slab-sided farm hand a commission to 
clean the camp of orange peels and waste 
paper, and in an hour he will have every 
boy in the place, between four and fourteen, 
provided with pointed sticks and cartons, 
drilled like Boy Scouts and ready to carry 
on a brisk offensive against all refuse. 

(Continued on Page 137) 


And he 
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A focal point of the world’s attention is now 
the revealed knee. It is superbly covered with 
lovely color and sturdy silk if it is clad in 
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Lindbergh has been called “Lucky” but he took only 

the necessary risks. He used every safeguard, not 

only to protect his life and plane, but to assure the 
success of his undertaking 
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Map showing route 
taken by Capt. Chas. A. 
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from NewYork to Paris. Paper. R 
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For his epoch making flight, AC Spark Plugs were the deliberate 
choice of Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh. 


AC Spark Plugs were also used in the Bellanca plane piloted by Bert 
Acosta and Clarence D. Chamberlin, which established a new world’s 


record for continuous flying of 51 hours, 11 minutes and 25 seconds. 
Both of these flights were made with Wright “Whirlwind” engines. 


From the work done to meet the requirements of aviation, has come 
the development of such highly efficient units as AC Spark Plugs. The 
net result is the attainment of higher and still higher quality, from 
which the public gets a real and lasting benefit. 

Remember these facts and insist on AC’s—they are all made with the 
same insulation, the same quality of electrodes and embody the same 
basic design as used by Capt. Lindbergh and other ‘record breaking 
aviators, racing drivers and speedboat pilots. 


Your dealer can give you the correct type and size for your engine. 


“ Tee The Wright “Whirlwind” engine in Capt. 
AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, Michigan wage ceseeges: <a yp 
" P 8 pT) ’ ga Lindbergh’s plane “Spirit of St. Louis,” 
AC-SPHIN X Makers of AC Spark Plugs AC-TITAN sh .s AC S k Pl ; a 1 saci -h 
Birmingham AC Speedometers—AC Air Cleaners Levallois-Perret SNOWING ¢ . par ugs used on el oC 
NGI AM D AC Oil Filters— AC Gasoline Strainers FRANCE making flight. —_— Photograph Cc 1927, P& A Photos 


Over 200 of the world’s most successful manufacturers use one or more, or all of these AC Products 
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(Continued from Page 134) 

And a voice of one of those who is wait- 
ing to see the doctor rises sharply to say: 
“It’s funny we didn’t all build skiffs. The 
water may come any year. One man near 
us built hisself a boat, and they say it 
floated off away from him in the night 
with his only lantern already lit in it. When 
I go back I’m thinking of building a house 
like a house boat and a barn with a barge 
under it, and anchors and everything. 
Then let her rise!” 

That was a Coast Guard’s idea. It is not 
a bad one for those districts which show 
map marks of the floods of 1912, 1913, 1922 
and 1927! 

“Up in Arkansas they are going back to 
their lands,” says a weary voice. 

Back to the grind! There is the shock! 

In Arkansas, nearly 3,500,000 acres are 
draining off, so that returning owners and 
tenants can see under a stagnant film what 
is left of planted crops and, under the 
grease and grit veneering everything, what 
remains of property. 


The Tragedy to Come 


In Kentucky, nearly 40,000 acres; in 
Missouri, nearly 1,000,000 acres; in Ten- 
nessee 500,000 acres; in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi the river has not quite decided how 
many acres, but it will be nearly 2,000,000. 

Back to the grind! This is the grim 
reality which those on the spot must face. 

The Commercial Appeal, of Memphis, 
foreseeing that the nation at large, though 
it may feel all the tragedy of the flood and 
of the crisis, may miss the deeper tragedy 
of the aftermath, emphasizes this para- 
graph: 

The most pathetic phase of the Mississippi 
flood has just begun. It is the return of almost 
half a million refugees to their desolated homes, 
where a dreary prospect awaits them. Mud- 
crusted walls and floors, livestock gone, provi- 
sions lost, farming implements rusted and awry, 
household goods soaked or washed away, fields 
untouched and the season late for planting. 
That is the scene they will behold upon their re- 
turn. For some of them it will be more sad as 
they count vacant places in the family circle 
and mourn for those who lost their lives. 


The flood has made it clear that in mental 
attitude human beings are very much 
alike. There has been little variation in 
the psychological processes which take 
place in different districts and different 
individuals. 

Everywhere the work of relief was made 
difficult, and sometimes dangerous and dis- 
couraging, by the strange complacency 
and the reluctance of people to move. 
Levees will leak into the resident’s front 
yard. The river will rise to the top of a dike. 
Competent engineers will tell with rough 
accuracy the height of water a week or ten 
days ahead, and its pressure, and may 
state categorically that the battle line will 
not hold. I have been over districts a few 
days before the levees broke and in spite of 
every warning have heard on the steps 
of general merchandise crossroads stores 
and on barn sills and front porches voices 
saying: 

“No, sir! I know the river. I’ve seen it 
in 1912 and 1922 and I ought to know it. 
You listen and you'll hear my cows chew- 
ing their cuds and stomping. And I tell 
you they'll stay right there and be as dry 
as Wayne Wheeler from now till the 
trumpet!”’ 

Within four days the same cows were 
floating up from the overturned barn and 
tossing over and over in twenty-five feet 
of water, while the formerly complacent 
owner and his wife and children were 
huddled on a piece of levee, still standing 
as an island, praying for the rescue boats. 

The Weather Bureau gives some indica- 
tion of the completeness of the warnings: 

“Of course there were warnings issued for 
all these floods before they began. As the 
rains kept on, the Weather Bureau soon 
found. it necessary to issue additional 
warnings every two or three days for the 
lower Mississippi, from Cairo to its mouth, 
that still higher stages than those pre- 
viously forecast would be reached. About 
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April thirteenth the Weather Bureau found 
that every indication pointed to the great- 
est flood in the history of the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and at once bulletins were 
issued to that effect, warning everybody 
interested to take all possible precautions 
to protect life and property. 

“These warnings were later repeated 
and emphasized, and since that time the 
Weather Bureau has issued daily advices of 
stages to be expected and the time when 
they are due. Beginning at Cairo, it has 


been possible to make predictions of flood | 


stages nearly a week in advance, and on 
going down the river warnings have been 
given at gradually increased periods in 
advance. On April second the Vicksburg 
district was advised that the crest of the 
flood would be reached by the end of the 
month. People at New Orleans were ad- 
vised on April eighth that the crest would 
be reached there during the first week in 
May, and at the same time the probable 
crest stages were given. Later rains made 
it necessary to increase the forecasts of 
crest stages and to delay dates thereof by 
five to ten days. Otherwise there has not 
been much change made in the forecasts. 

“Thus far the flood has exceeded all 
previous records from Cairo to Natchez, 
and with the additional rise that began 
April twenty-seventh at Vicksburg from 
the overflowed waters of the Yazoo Basin, 
the stages below that point will yet exceed 
all previous stages, except possibly where 
extreme corrective measures may be taken 
to prevent it. Previous to this flood, the 
1922 flood was the greatest flood except 
between Cairo and Memphis, where the 
1913 flood was slightly higher. Before 
1913, perhaps the greatest flood was in 
1882, although then the levee system was 
not nearly so extensive as at present and a 
much greater area of land was subjected 
to natural overflow.” 

But the complacency and disbelief and 
optimism are almost universal. And so also 
are the philosophical good nature, the yarn- 


spinning ego, the talkative, gregarious and | 
docile spirit of the refugee while he remains 


a refugee. 

One old negro woman watches her hus- 
band, who shines like a tall hat, clearing up 
around the tent. She says: ‘He suttenly 
was uppety all his life twill the water come. 
Now he’s like all on us. The water rolled 
him ovah, an’ the doctah stuck that needle 
in his ahm, an’ now he’s one of the most 


subsidiary men I ever see!”’ 


The Temptation of Cities 


And finally there is the weary sigh that 
comes of the thought of going back. The 
landowner regards going back as inevitable; 
the tenant, white or negro, finds it more 
difficult to make up his mind. The latter 
attitude gives concern to men who not 
only have the welfare of the planter at 
heart but also the welfare of the tenant 
and the farm laborer himself. 

Ex-Governor John M. Parker, of Louisi- 
ana, one of the finest, most courageous and 
uncompromising of America’s citizens, or- 
ganized the flood relief of his state. During 
the evening I spent with him he expressed 
sincerely his apprehension that the dis- 
located, nonlandowning refugees would 
lack the guidance and the spirit to return to 
their places. Having lost everything, the 
temptation is great for them to listen to the 
call of temporary jobs and to drift north- 
ward to cities where they will become in- 
digestibles. 

The great majority of all the dislocated 
population will return to the land with a 
sigh. And the eyes and the heart of the 
country must not turn away from them. 
No one knows that better than the Admin- 
istration knows it. No one knows it better 
than the management of the Red Cross. 

The flood stage called for rescue work and 
subsistence; the aftermath, when these 
people face again the making of the long 
furrow, will call for a much greater measure 
of aid. For this more difficult stretch ahead 
the Red Cross and various state agencies 
have not lacked vision. 
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EXTINGUISHER 


Specially designed for Automobiles 


O longer need you be without fire pro- 

tection on your car. After years of 
development, the Pyrene engineers have 
made for you a special AUTOMOBILE 
Gru, Fire Extinguisher— made it small 
enough to fit in many places in the mod- 
ern compact car—large enough to stop 
any incipient automobile fire. Needs no 


attention. Lasts the average life of three 
cars. 


No longer need you take the chance of 
destruction of your car by fire — of having 
your tour spoiled —even of loss of life. 
The new AUTOMOBILE Gre Fire Extin- 
guisher puts more safety into motoring. 
Brass Finish, $9.00 Nickel Finish, $10.00 

(Complete with Bracket) 


Sold by Auto Accessory and Hardware Dealers 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., NEWARK, N. J. 


Makers of all types of hand Fire Extinguishers, Off’N’On 
Tire Chains and Chromine Radiator Freeze-Proof 


Use only Grene Fire Extinguishing Liquid (patented) with 
Sun, Fire Extinguishers. 
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‘The Alliance Agent 


extends a standing 
invitation 


4 


VERY property-owner is invited to con- 
sult with his nearest Alliance Agent at any 
time on any matter relating to fire insurance. 


The acceptance of this invitation in no way 
obligates the property-owner, and there is no 
charge made by the Alliance Agent for his 
assistance and advice. 


This invitation is extended for the purpose of 
familiarizing the insuring public more thor- 
oughly with the scope and value of the 
services of the Alliance Agent. 
Its acceptance may mean putting your cov- 
erage on a more scientific basis—thereby 
making your protection more complete, or 
reducing its cost to you, or both. 


LLIANCE 


Insurance 


THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 


| tion. 
| standing of the policy of the Red Cross as 





EVENING POST 


One state official says: ‘‘ For every dollar 


| spent in the flood district for rescues, we 


ought to spend three or four for rehabilita- 
And this, of course, is our under- 


to the thirteen, fourteen or fifteen million 
dollars contributed by the response of the 
nation. 

“In all this clamor for an extra session 
of Congress there appears to be no re- 
alization that the Federal Government 
through its services, the Red Cross with the 
bulk of the flood fund available for rehabili- 
tation, and thestates ready to dotheir share, 
already have provided for much of the nec- 
essary work to relocate the refugees on their 
land and to start them off with at least 
something to live in, something to work 
with and something to eat.” 

There will be the state credit corpora- 
tions encouraged by Secretary Hoover, and 
the credit activities of the Farm Loan 
Board, which, if managed flexibly, will get 
behind the local banker and at the same 
time limit the interest the latter may 
charge. 

The states, under a proper understand- 
ing with the Red Cross, will probably divide 
the efforts made into the following: 

For states: Finance; business and recon- 
struction of institutions such as hospitals, 
asylums, jails, parks and schools; replacing 
and rebuilding roads, bridges, municipal 
structures, public utilities, levees; under- 
taking the work of sanitation and the seri- 
ous problem of preventing epidemic when 
the stagnant water and polluted-well stage 
is reached. 

For the Red Cross, much of the follow- 
ing measures: Providing for a period food 
for families and feed for stock; providing 
necessary farm implements and seed; pro- 
viding needed minimum of livestock and 
poultry; providing temporary repairs to 
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homes and installing furniture necessary; 
giving to the states’ campaigns of sanita- 
tion auxiliary aid. 

Having desire to know some rough meas- 
ure of the destruction which must be faced, 
I selected a single small district of average 
inundation. The result shows losses as 
follows: 

Residences, 10 per cent; depreciation and 
damage to residences not destroyed, 25 per 
cent; cotton houses and corncribs, barns 
and outbuildings, 50 per cent; cattle stock 
and poultry, 60 per cent; mules and horses, 
35 per cent; feed, nearly 100 per cent; seed, 
nearly 100 per cent; household goods, 65 
per cent. 

It was already late in the season when 
the water fell. The Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that in most instances it was 
too late to replant corn, and that it was 
not desirable to replant cotton to the ex- 
tent of the normal planting. 

June tenth was the latest possible day, 
the department believed, that it would be 
feasible to plant cotton. Corn could not be 
planted until the land had been out of 
water for at least ten days. 

Plantings of sorghum, soy beans, cow- 
peas, sweet potatoes and peanuts were 
recommended for food and feed. The 
sweet potatoes in most localities had to be 
started in bits of dry upland to get plants 
and cuttings. 

““Well’’—the man on the levee at Mem- 
phis speaks—‘“‘think I'll take my wife and 
children and go on back. This won't be a 
good year, to say the least. Yep, I might as 
well face it—the wrastle with the mud. If 
we don’t starve, 1927 will stand out as one 
great big success.” 

He hitches up his trousers and grins 
squarely into the face of the flood’s after- 
math. 

That’s courage! 


THE MOTIVE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


““You’ve been lucky, haven’t you?” 

“‘T object, Your Honor,”’ the counsel for 
the defense interjected. ‘‘I would point 
out that trials take place in courts of jus- 
tice and not in courts of luck, and I ask that 
Your Honor order the remark to be stricken 
from the record.” 

“‘So ordered,” said the judge. 

“In any case,’’ continued the district at- 
torney, “‘you are friendly with criminals, 


| with men who have been convicted, are 


you not?” 

“I know some of them 

“Tl asked if you were friendly with them 
Are you or aren't you?”’ 

““And you go about with them?” 

Ten" 

“So that, even if you have not been 
proved a criminal yourself, you are friendly 

with and consort with criminals?” 

“‘T have said that ——”’ 


““Never mind what you have said. Are 


| you friendly with criminals and do you 
| consort with them? Yes or no?” 


“You admit that?” 

ee he 

“Then we’ ve got that much at least. And 
now answer the previous question. Were 


| you ever a burglar before the night of Feb- 


ruary fourteenth?” 
“No.” 
“Then so far as burglary was concerned 


| you were a novice, an amateur?” 


“How did you happen to select that par- 
ticular night and occasion for your debut?” 

“‘T was broke and I had been informed 
that—he—always kept a considerable sum 
of money in his safe.” 

“Who did?” 

“Mr. Emmett.” 

‘What happened after you got into the 
kitchen?” 

“‘T passed through a door and found my- 
self in a passageway.” 

“How wide was the passageway?”’ 


“About two yards, I should say.” 

“Then what did you do?” 

‘“*T went along it till I came to some nar- 
row steps. I went up them and found my- 
self in the hall. I knew the library, where 
the safe was, was on the right, so I went in.”’ 

“And this being your first work of the 
kind, what tools did you have with you?”’ 

“None.” 

What?’ 

“T had no tools of any kind.” 

“Then how did you expect to open the 
safe?” 

“IT didn’t expect to open it.”’ 

“But you went there hoping to get the 
money that was in it?”’ 

“oe 

“Without opening it?”’ 

“Yes. That was the job of the man I was 
with.” 

“The man you were with?”’ 

“en.” 

“Then you had a confederate?”’ 

“Ta” 

“Naturally you’re not going to tell me 
his name.” 

“Oh, yes, I am.” 

“You say that you are going to tell me 
the name of the man who was with you on 
the night of February fourteenth—the 
night on which you say you killed Richard 
Emmett?” 

* ¥en” 

The district attorney was a wary and 
wily man. Experience had taught him 
many things. One was to regard with sus- 
picion a gift from an enemy. In conse- 
quence he hesitated before reaching for the 
prize so temptingly dangling before him, 
and paused to review mentally the situa- 
tion. 

The court room was crowded now. In 
the mysterious grapevine fashion by which 
such things become known, the news that 
there was something unusual taking place 
in this particular room had spread rapidly. 
Every seat was taken and the standing 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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Four strangers in a Pullman. One is saying: 

.and everybody knows you can’t look for 
volume business from the northeastern farm 
market. There's nothing there but stony land 
and old, discouraged men. No money makers 
there—all gone West.’ 

As he paused for breath his most attentive 
listener, over in the corner, nodded gloomily. 
But the man nearest the window, who had been 
reading a red-bordered magazine, smiled. 

“Friend,” he said, “your information isn’t quite 
up to date. As Hetzel of Penn State says, here in 
last month's Nation’s Business, ‘the farming East 
is fighting back.’ 

“The farms aren't all stony, and the farmers 
are neither old nor discouraged. The boys are 
coming home from college with new enthusiasm 
and new knowledge. The northeastern farmer is 
on the way up. Hetzel says so, and I believe he 
knows.” 

Just so. Ralph D. Hetzel knows. That’s why 
he was asked to discuss the subject in Nation's 
Business for June. And for the same reason, 
Ogden L. Mills, Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
was asked to talk about the country’s finances 
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“The very heart of the testimony of this 
witness,”’ he said, “‘is the motive which 
prompted it. This morning he was a man 
in the sympathetic position of one who had 
been unjustly accused of a horrible crime 
and who had been honorably acquitted. 
What position is he in now? He is a self- 
confessed murderer who has proclaimed 
himself guilty of the most terrible, the most 
ghastly crime that could possibly be com- 
mitted. From this day forth he is pariah 
in the world. No person with even a shred 
of decency will knowingly breathe the same 
air with him The mentior_of hic nomaomill 
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When the judge had charged the jury in 
the usual manner and they had retired to 
consider their verdict, the counsel for the 
defense, who was a busy man, nodded as- 
surance to the prisoner, bowed respect- 
fully to the judge, shook hands with the 
heaven-sent witness and went his way. 
When, some minutes later, the witness 
would have left he was stopped at the 
door by an officer who told him that the 
district attorney would send word when he 
wished to see him and that until that time 
he was in his charge. 

In less than an hour the jury brought in 
a verdict of not guilty. 


The district attorney was in his office, 
smoking and thinking. His thoughts were 
not pleasant ones. He knew that the cards 


had been stacked against him and he was | 
not surprised at the verdict. During his 
long political career he had withstood many 
attacks and he could accept them now with 
grim philosophy. Still, he did not like to 
contemplate the stories which would be 
published and the comments which would 
be made in the newspapers on the coming 
day and the succeeding ones. The facts 
were, and he faced them steadily, that he 
had tried one man for murder and that he 
had been acquitted. Then he had tried a 
second man for the same crime, thereby 
odusittion +has «instance he had 
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Four strangers in a Pullman. One is saying: 

. and everybody knows you can’t look for 
volume business from the northeastern farm 
market. There’s nothing there but stony land 
and old, discouraged men. No money makers 
there—al! gone West.” 

As he paused for breath his most attentive 
listener, over in the corner, nodded gloomily. 
But the man nearest the window, who had been 
reading a red-bordered magazine, smiled. 

“Friend,” he said, “your information isn’t quite 
up to date. As Hetzel of Penn State says, here in 
last month's Nation's Business, ‘the farming East 
is fighting back.’ 

“The farms aren't all stony, and the farmers 
are neither old nor discouraged. The boys are 
coming home from college with new enthusiasm 
and new knowledge. The northeastern farmer is 
on the way up. Hetzel says so, and I believe he 
knows.” 

Just so. Ralph D. Hetzel knows. That’s why 
he was asked to discuss the subject in Nation's 
Business for June. And for the same reason, 
Ogden L. Mills, Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
was asked to talk about the country’s finances 
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“The very heart of the testimony of this 
witness,”’ he said, “is the motive which 
prompted it. This morning he was a man 
in the sympathetic position of one who had 
been unjustly accused of a horrible crime 
and who had been honorably acquitted. 
What position is he in now? He is a self- 
confessed murderer who has proclaimed 
himself guilty of the most terrible, the most 
ghastly crime that could possibly be com- 
mitted. From this day forth he is pariah 
in the world. No person with even a shred 
of decency will knowingly breathe the same 
air with him. The mention of his name will 
be enough to evoke imprecations from his 
fellow men and shudders from the women 
who hear it. And he has placed himself in 
this position voluntarily. There was not 
the slightest pressure brought upon him to 
do it. He did it absolutely of his own voli- 
tion. And why did he doit? What was the 
motive? There can be one answer and only 
one. He wished to see the truth prevail and 
have justice done. What other motive was 
The witness has a conscience. 
On it is one murder, and he could not bear 
to have it burdened with another, for he 
would have been a murderer a second time 
had he allowed an innocent man to be sent 
to his death when the truth, told by him, 
could have saved him. Because of this he 
has immolated himself upon the altar of his 
conscience. Because of it he has made him- 
self an outcast and his name a byword 
throughout the world. And he has done it 
to save a man whom he had never even 
seen before. If a desire to see truth prevail 
and justice done were not the motive for 
such a deed, then what was the motive? 
Your belief, or disbelief, in the testimony of 
the witness must hang upon that question. 

“In any case,”’ the counsel for the de- 
fense continued, ‘‘the state must prove its 
case beyond a reasonable doubt, and I am 
quite sure, with the testimony of this wit- 
ness, which so successfully withstood the 
savage attacks of the district attorney be- 
fore you, much more than a reasonable 
doubt must exist in the minds of you all. 
Knowing this, it is with the greatest con- 
fidence that I leave justice and the life of 
the prisoner in your hands.” 

Tie district attorney fought valiantly 
wha he felt in his heart to be a losing bat- 
tle. _le attacked viciously and vehemently 
the c edibility of the principal witness. He» 
point d out that the many things which 
had s 2med to give verity and credence to 
his s. ry, such as his knowledge of the 
house and of the room, the color of the 
curtains and of the screen, and the snuffing 
of the candle with the pillow, were un- 
doubtedly learned by him from the testi- 
mony given while he himself was on trial 
and from the diagrams of the house and 
the account of the proceedings published 
in the press. He maintained that the story 
of the witness, from the first word to the 
la.., » aS manufactured and perjured testi- 
mony, but when he came to find a motive 
for it he knew that he failed. He tried to 
attribute it to a wish for notoriety and 
to that unaccountable desire that comes to 
some men who have seen their names and 
their pictures ir the public prints, to keep 
them there at all costs, but he could not 
make hi« words convincing, because he was 
not convinced of their truth himself, for he 
realized the weakness of his theory. 

When the judge had charged the jury in 
the usual manner and they had retired to 
consider their verdict, the counsel for the 
defense, who was a busy man, nodded as- 
surance to the prisoner, bowed respect- 
fully to the judge, shook hands with the 
heaven-sent witness and went his way. 
When, some minutes later, the witness 
would have left he was stopped at the 
door by an officer who told him that the 
district attorney would send word when he 
wished to see him and that until that time 
he was in his charge. 

In less than an hour the jury brought in 
a verdict of not guilty. 


possible? 


The district attorney was in his office, 
smoking and thinking. His thoughts were 
not pleasant ones. He knew that the cards 


had been stacked against him and he was 
not surprised at the verdict. During his 
long political career he had withstood many 
attacks and he could accept them now with 
grim philosophy. Still, he did not like to 
contemplate the stories which would be 
published and the comments which would 
be made in the newspapers on the coming 
day and the succeeding ones. The facts 
were, and he faced them steadily, that he 
had tried one man for murder and that he 
had been acquitted. Then he had tried a 
second man for the same crime, thereby 
admitting that in the first instance he had 
prosecuted a man whom he now knew and 
admitted to be innocent. And yet the man 
whom he had admitted to be innocent had 
testified that he was actually guilty, and by 
so doing had secured the acquittal of the 
second man. He could see the spread which 
the papers that were opposed to him would 
give the story of his double defeat. He also 
realized the opportunities it presented for 
sarcastic editorial comment, and he under- 
stood fully that nothing could so quickly 
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bury a man in public life as ridicule, espe- | 


cially when the ridicule was based on fact. 
A man in public life could’meet and defy 
the bludgeons of assault, but against the 
keen thrusts of the sword of laughter he 
was naked and defenseless. 

Realizing all this, and accepting it as one 
of the breaks of the game, he could still 
smile as he contemplated the situation, 
but his smile, like his thoughts, was not 
pleasant. 

He pressed the button and an officer en- 
tered. ‘They haven't met?” he asked. 

The officer said, *‘ No, sir.” 

“Bring them in one at a time and see 
that they don’t meet.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the officer, and went 
from the room. 

Presently the man who had been the 
witness was brought in. He and the dis- 
trict attorney regarded each other in silence 
and in a short time the man who had been 
accused was brought to join them. Ata 
nod from the district attorney the officer 
left and the three men were alone. 

The man who had been the witness was 
nervous and apprehensive and he waited 
with the manner of one who was expecting 
a trap to be sprung. The man who had 
been the prisoner had almost a swagger of 
defiance and he found it impossible to sup- 
press completely a grin of triumph. Seeing 
the man who had so opportunely befriended 
him, he said “Shake’’ and thrust out his 
hand. 

The man addressed looked contemptu- 
ously at the outstretched hand and then 
took a step away. 

Puzzled for a second, and then not un- 
derstanding, the other said, “‘Didn’t you 
get me? I said ‘Shake,’”’ and still with 
hand extended, he took a step forward. 

The man to whom he spoke said tersely, 
‘“*Keep away from me,”’ and again stepped 
backward. 

“What's the idea? What's the idea?”’ 
the man who was the prisoner said. Then 
he turned swiftly and looked at the district 
attorney, who was watching closely. He 
eyed him for a second and then exclaimed, 
“Say, I don’t get this. What's the game?” 

‘I thought you two men should know 
each other and I wanted to see how you 
would act when you met,” the district at- 
torney replied 

“Well, you've seen it. What about it?” 

“Among other things, it is quite clear 
that he didn't perjure himself for love of 
you.” 

“Sure he didn’t How could he? I 
never see him in my life till he went on the 
stand. And when he said it wasn’t me that 
done it, it was him, I pretty near fell out 
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“Stop it! Stop it!’’ screamed rather 
than shouted the man who had been the 
witness, covering his eyes with his hands. 

“I’m only sayin’ what you said, ain’t I? 
Didn’t you say you seen the old guy lyin’ 
there with his head _”” 

“Stop it, I tell you!” the man screamed 
again. 

“Say, I don’t figure you at all. Are you 
a dope or just plain nutty?” 

The district attorney said gently to the 
man, “Do you see him?” 

The man nodded slowly. 

“But why should you?” asked the man 
who was the prisoner. ‘‘ You didn’t croak 
him. You wasn’t even there. I croaked 
him.” 

“IT know that,” the man replied, “but 
just the same, I see him.’’ Then he paused 
for a second, looking wonderingly at the 
other man and asked, “‘ Don’t you ever see 
him?” 

“Me? Ishould say not. Not achance 
not a chance!”’ 

“But you killed him?” 

“Sure 1 did. But what about it? The 
only thing that kept me awake was thinkin’ 
could they prove it on me.” 

““My God!” 

“You win,”’ the man who was the pris- 
oner rejoined. Then he turned to the dis- 
trict attorney and said, ‘‘Gimme a hand. 
I'm over my head. If that’s the way he 
feels about it, why did he go on the stand 
anyhow?” 

“That’s what I want to know,” the dis- 
trict attorney answered. Then he said to 
the man who had been the witness, ‘‘ Don’t 
you think you'd better tell me?”’ 

The man shook his head and replied, 
**T’ve said enough.” 

“You've either said too little or too 
much, and I think that it’s too little.” 

There was a short silence; then the dis- 
trict attorney continued, ‘“‘ You know I’ve 
got you for perjury, don’t you?”’ 

‘And that there’s no question about my 

| being able to send you up for quite a 
stretch?” 

—— 

“‘Gee!’’ interrupted the man who had 
been the prisoner. ‘‘That’s what I calls 
tough luck! He jaws me out, but he jaws 
himself in. That’s tough! Believe me, old 
sport, that’s tough.” 

In his voice, however, there was no touch 
of sympathy. Instead, it was hard and 
self-congratulatory. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do,”’ said the dis- 
trict attorney. ‘‘Tell me why you did it 
the whole story —and I won’t press the per- 
jury charge.” 

The man addressed looked as though he 
had heard some words come from a great 
distance, and that he did not understand 
them, although they were simple, ordinary 
words with which he was quite familiar. 

““T mean it,” the district attorney con- 
tinued. 

The man’s mind seemed slowly to adjust 
itself, then he asked, ‘‘You’ll waive the 
charge if I tell you?” 

“Yes.” 

“How do I know that you’ll keep your 
word?” 

‘Because I tell you that I will and be- 
cause I give it to you in this office. Noman 
can claim I ever broke a promise that was 
made to him here.” 

The man hesitated. 
and bit the under one nervously. 
he said, “All right. I’ll tell.” 

‘‘Fine,”’ said the man who had been the 
accused. ‘Now we'll get it.” 

The district attorney touched a button. 
The officer entered. Indicating the man 
who had just spoken, the district attorney 
said, “ Take him out.” 

““Come on now,” said the officer. As the 


He wet his dry lips 
At last 


| man reached the door the district attorney 
| said, ‘“‘Listen,’’ and the man _ stopped. 


“You've escaped the chair this time by the 
luck of the devil, but you'll go there the 
next time. You can take my word for 
that.” 
‘““Not me. I know when I got enough. 
| I’m goin’ straight.” 
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“You can’t go straight any more than a 
snake can. You're a crook at heart and a 
criminal by instinct. One more conviction, 
and even if it isn’t the chair, it will be life 
for you under the Habitual Criminal Act. 
So hurry up and get caught and I’ll be here 
waiting for you.”’ 

When the district attorney and the man 
who was the witness were alone, the former 
said, “‘You see what you’ve done. You’ve 
turned loose a killer. He’s a wolf and he’ll 
kill with no more compunction than would 
a wolf. He’d murder you tomorrow for 
fifty dollars and never lose a wink of sleep 
if he thought he could get away with it.” 

““T didn’t know.” 

“Well, what’s done is done. And now 
let’s get at this. Want to sit down?” 

“No.” 

‘Just as you say,”’ the district attorney 
rejoined. Then he lighted a cigar and, after 
puffing at it for a second or two, said, 
““Now we'll have it. What was your mo- 
tive in coming forward and perjuring your- 
self for a man you had never seen?”’ 

The man hesitated a moment and then 
answered tensely ‘‘Revenge,’’ and there 
was no mistaking the fact that the district 
attorney was both puzzled and astonished 
as he echoed the word. 

“Yes,” the man continued. ‘‘ Revenge! 
On the police! And on you! And espe- 
cially on you!” 

The district attorney was more than puz- 
zled and astonished now; he was bewil- 
dered and astounded. He looked at the 
man wonderingly for a moment, as though 
doubting that he was in his right mind. 

Then he asked, ‘“‘And why especially 
on me?” 

“The police tried to frame me. I was 
innocent and they knew it. But they 
thought they had to get somebody and, for 
God only knows why, except perhaps be- 
cause they’d never been able to get me be- 
fore, they picked me out and tried to frame 
me. And you knew it was a frame and you 
helped them!”’ 

The positions of the two men had been 
swiftly reversed. The district attorney was 
now in the box and the man who had been 
the witness was the prosecutor. He pointed 
his finger accusingly and demanded, in a 
voice quivering with emotion, “‘Did you 
know it or didn’t you?” For the space of 
three or four breaths there was no response, 
and then the man continued, ‘I’m coming 
clean; now you come clean. Didn’t you 
know I was being framed?” 

“No, I didn’t,” the district 
answered slowly. 

““Didn’t you suspect?”’ 

Again there was a pause before the reply, 
“Yes, I think I did,’’ was slowly given. 

‘**And did you try to find out whether it 
was true or not?” 

“No.” 

“‘And my life was at stake! Are you be- 
ginning to understand?” 

“‘T think that I am.” 

“For months I was in jail I won’t try 
to tell you what the life there was like, be- 
cause you know. But can you imagine 
what my thoughts were and the agony that 
I suffered? In the next cell was a man ac- 
cused of killing a fellow in a row. For three 
days he was taken away and brought back. 
But the fourth day he wasn’t brought back, 
and I knew he’d been found guilty and had 
been put in one of the cells kept for those 
who have been convicted. And that he'd 
stay there till one morning he’d be taken 
through the little green door. Can you 
imagine what that lonely, dark, deserted 
cell next to mine whispered to me that 
night and for many nights? It said, ‘Per- 
haps it will be your turn some morning to 
have your trousers slit and to be strapped 
into a chair and be shocked and burned 
until you’re dead! Dead! Dead!’ That’s 
what it kept whispering over and over 
again till I thought I should go mad!” 

He stopped to get control of himself. He 
was shaking like a man taking his first few 
steps after a long illness, but his breath 
came heavily, like that of a runner who 
had just finished a hard race. 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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German raiders which spread terror along 
the sea lanes early in the World War were 
cruisers—and small ones too. With the 
exception of the submarines, they wrought 
more damage to Allied shipping, they made 
the name of Germany more dreaded on the 
seas, they performed more daring, spec- 
tacular deeds than any branch of the Ger- 
man Navy, including the much-vaunted 
High Seas Fleet. Naval and maritime in- 
terests will long remember the damage to 
British and other Allied shipping wrought 
by the ten German cruisers that roamed the 
oceans in 1914 and 1915. One of the most 
notable of these, the Emden, a 3600-ton 
cruiser, sank more than 68,000 tons of 
British commerce before the Australian 
cruiser, the Sydney, destroyed her. An- 
other, the Moewe, sent 154,000 tons to the 
bottom. The Karlsruhe, a light cruiser 
with a displacement of 4500 tons and a 
crew of 373 officers and men, sank at least 
seventeen steamers in the Atlantic before 
she herself was destroyed by a violent ex- 
plosion. Operating without a base, virtu- 
ally without supplies except those taken 
from captured vessels, without opportunity 
to refit or to repair machinery, those ten 
small cruisers continued their raiding ca- 
reers for months. To capture or destroy 
them a more than 100 vessels of the 
British Navy. I know of no other type of 
naval vessel which would have been capa- 
ble of so effective a raiding program under 
the conditions obtaining at that time. 


Engaged in Peace 


It was the German Pacific cruiser squad- 
ron under Admiral von Spee that dealt the 
heaviest blow the British fleet had suffered 
for a century, when it defeated a British 
cruiser squadron under Admiral Cradock 
off Coronel, Chile. The Germans, it should 
be pointed out, had the odds on their side. 
Their cruisers were more modern, better 
armed and faster. 

It was the battle cruisers under Admiral 
Beatty that first saw and engaged the 
Germans at Jutland. Beatty was ac- 
companied by light-cruiser squadrons, and, 
incidentally, the maneuvering of the Sec- 
ond British Light Cruiser Squadron in that 
battle was a splendid example of tactical 
scouting. Commodore Goodenough, who 
commanded it, gained an enviable reputa- 
tion in the battle. I shall tell later of this 
incident. 

Above all, it was the cruiser and the 
destroyer—which is only a very small light 
cruiser—that most effectively opposed the 
submarine menace. They performed the 
amazing feat of convoying more than 
2,000,000 soldiers across submarine-infested 
seas without losing one man. Of course other 
types of vessels participated in this impor- 
tant guard duty, but the main reliance was 
placed on the cruiser and the destroyer. 

In the days of peace which have followed 
the Armistice, such battleships as are per- 
mitted to the great powers engage in war 
games, maneuvers and practice cruises. On 
the other hand, light cruisers are actively 
engaged in necessary operations. They 
police the seas; they assist in political or 
other emergencies. As this is written, there 
are light cruisers of our Navy in Nicara- 
guan waters and some from our own and 
other navies are at Shanghai and up the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. Such are their most im- 
portant peacetime duties. In peace as in 
war their mobility is a great asset. In 
actual warfare a greater variety of duties 
falls to the lot of the light cruisers than to 
any other type of naval vessel. They pro- 
tect commerce against enemy raiders, or 
they become raiders themselves to harass 
an enemy’s commerce. They may be used 
to destroy an enemy’s line of communica- 
tions. When rival fleets are at a distance 
they are the scouts which determine the 
enemy’s position and force, and report back 
to their own commander in chief. While 
engaged in scouting operations they sup- 
port destroyers, submarines, airplane car- 
riers and the smaller ships assigned to 
similar duty. They are particularly valu- 
able as scouts when an enemy fleet is being 


closed. They go close to the opposing line, 
use their planes and then hasten to report 
the result of their observations. It is from 
this information that the strategy and 
tactics for the battle between the main 


fleets may be properly conceived. All these | 


things are possible, due to their great mo- 
bility, their long radius of action, their sea- 
worthiness and their effectiveness against 
all enemy ships excepting only capital ships. 

These are a few of the light cruisers’ 
functions in battle. Often they are de- 
tailed as ‘repeating ships’’—that is, ships 
stationed at certain points to repeat or 
relay signals and instructions. It is their 
duty, too, to prevent enemy cruisers, de- 
stroyers or other craft from obtaining in- 
formation or interfering with the battle 
fleet. In a well-planned offensive this pro- 
tection to the fleet is assured only when it 
has light cruisers present. 

Very early in a battle it is the duty of 
the light cruisers, therefore, to destroy the 
enemy ships of their type or to drive them 
back to the protection of the fleet. If the 
cruisers can in this way destroy their op- 
ponent’s scouts, they will greatly handicap 
the enemy fleet by leaving it without a re- 
connaissance force and therefore without 
adequate knowledge of the opponent’s posi- 
tion and formation, and will at the same 
time deny enemy destroyers any oppor- 
tunity to attack with the torpedo. 

rerhaps this makes clear another rea- 
son why naval officers desire a large number 
of light cruisers. Since so much depends 
on their use in a fleet engagement, it eas- 
ily may be seen that the result of a bat- 
tle may depend on a superiority of light 
cruisers. 

It is a tradition among naval commanders 
that a victory, to be complete, should 
result in the destruction or capture of all 
enemy craft engaged in the battle. The 
light cruisers may be essential to attain this. 


Battleships and Airplanes 


There are self-styled strategists with 
superficial knowledge of the sea who main- 
tain that, owing to advances in aviation, 
warships will soon become obsolete and 
that even now the scouting and obtaining 
of information may be done better by air- 
craft than by such surface ships as light 
cruisers. There can be no doubt of the 
value of airplanes in a supplementary 
capacity, but at present they cannot sup- 
plant the light cruiser. As a congressional 
committee has recently pointed out, they 
are more vulnerable than ships; they can- 
not operate from territory that is not con- 
trolled by their own military or naval 
forces; they cannot reach distant oversea 
areas under their own power with effective 
military loads; they cannot supply them- 
selves; they cannot cross either of the great 
oceans with a cargo of bombs. But, work- 
ing in conjunction with the light cruiser or 
other vessel which carries them close to 
the scene of operations, they can greatly 
increase the value of the eyes of the fleet 
by extending the radius of observations. 
Undoubtedly they will prove their value, 
too, in dropping bombs and laying smoke 
screens. As the art of aviation develops, 
the tactical uses of aircraft will become 
more and more extensive. The aircraft 
of today is, however, still a fair-weather 
weapon, and weather is a variable factor. 
A fleet relying solely on aircraft for informa- 
tion of the enemy may ata critical moment, 
due to the weather, find itself without the 
required information. Nevertheless, the 
entrance of aircraft into wartime opera- 
tions must of necessity modify strategical 
and tactical conceptions. The menace of 
aircraft will be met by required defensive 
measures to overcome that menace. This 
has always been the case upon the develop- 
ment of new weapons such as the torpedo 
and the submarine. The best naval opinion 
of today conceives the necessity for aircraft 
as well as for surface and subsurface craft. 

The United States Navy has now actually 
in service ten first-class 7500-ton light 
cruisers. Two more are on the ways—the 


Pensaccla and the Salt Lake City. Awards 
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“Stop it! Stop it!’ screamed rather 
than shouted the man who had been the 
witness, covering his eyes with his hands. 

“T’'m only sayin’ what you said, ain’t I? 
Didn’t you say you seen the old guy lyin’ 
there with his head -”" 

“Stop it, I tell you!’’ the man screamed 
again. 

“Say, I don’t figure you at all. Are you 
a dope or just plain nutty?” 
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“Because I tell you that I will and be- 
cause I give it to you in this office. Noman 
can claim I ever broke a promise that was 
made to him here.” 

The man hesitated. 
and bit the under one nervously. 
he said, “All right. I'll tell.” 

Fine,” said the man who had been the 
accused. ‘‘Now we'll get it.”’ 

The district attorney touched a button. 
The officer entered. Indicating the man 
who had just spoken, the district attorney 
said, ‘Take him out.” 

““Come on now,” said the officer. As the 
man reached the door the district attorney 
said, ‘‘Listen,” and the man stopped. 
“You've escaped the chair this time by the 
luck of the devil, but you’ll go there the 
next time. You can take my word for 

| that.” 

“Not me. I know when I got enough. 
I’m goin’ straight.” 


He wet his dry lips 
At last 





“You can’t go straight any more than a 
snake can. You're a crook at heart and a 
criminal by instinct. One more conviction, 
and even if it isn’t the chair, it will be life 
for you under the Habitual Criminal Act. 
So hurry up and get caught and I’ll be here 
waiting for you.” 

When the district attorney and the man 
who was the witness were alone, the former 
said, ‘‘ You see what you've done. You've 
turned loose a killer. He’s a wolf and he'll 
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days he was taken away and brought back. 


But the fourth day he wasn’t brought back, 
and I knew he’d been found guilty and had 
been put in one of the cells kept fer those 
who have been convicted. And that he’d 
stay there till one morning he’d be taken 
through the little green door. Can you 
imagine what that lonely, dark, deserted 
cell next to mine whispered to me that 
night and for many nights? It said, ‘Per- 
haps it will be your turn some morning to 
have your trousers slit and to be strapped 
into a chair and be shocked and burned 
until you’re dead! Dead! Dead!’ That’s 
what it kept whispering over and over 
again till I thought I should go mad!”’ 

He stopped to get control of himself. He 
was shaking like a man taking his first few 
steps after a long illness, but his breath 
came heavily, like that of a runner who 
had just finished a hard race. 

(Continued on Page 148) 














German raiders which spread terror along 
the sea lanes early in the World War were 
cruisers—and small ones too. With the 
exception of the submarines, they wrought 
more damage to Allied shipping, they made 
the name of Germany more dreaded on the 
seas, they performed more daring, spec- 
tacular deeds than any branch of the Ger- 
man Navy, including the much-vaunted 
High Seas Fleet. Naval and maritime in- 
terests will long remember the damage to 
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are light cruisers or our Wavy IM wwicara- 
guan waters and some from our own and 
other navies are at Shanghai and up the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. Such are their most im- 
portant peacetime duties. In peace as in 
war their mobility is a great asset. In 
actual warfare a greater variety of duties 
falls to the lot of the light cruisers than to 
any other type of naval vessel. They pro- 
tect commerce against enemy raiders, or 
they become raiders themselves to harass 
an enemy’s commerce. They may be used 
to destroy an enemy’s line of communica- 
tions. When rival fleets are at a distance 
they are the scouts which determine the 
enemy’s position and force, and report back 
to their own commander in chief. While 
engaged in scouting operations they sup- 
port destroyers, submarines, airplane car- 
riers and the smaller ships assigned to 
similar duty. They are particularly valu- 
able as scouts when an enemy fleet is being 
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closed. They go close to the opposing line, | ; 


use their planes and then hasten to report 
the result of their observations. It is from 
this information that the strategy and 


tactics for the battle between the main | 


fleets may be properly conceived. All these 
things are possible, due to their great mo- 
bility, their long radius of action, their sea- 
worthiness and their effectiveness against 
all enemy ships excepting only capital ships. 
These are a few of the light cruisers’ 
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une wicucar-uses ur-ancraft will become 
more and more extensive. The aircraft 
of today is, however, still a fair-weather 
weapon, and weather is a variable factor. 
A fleet relying solely on aircraft for informa- 
tion of the enemy may ata critical moment, 
due to the weather, find itself without the 
required information. Nevertheless, the 
entrance of aircraft into wartime opera- 
tions must of necessity modify strategical 
and tactical conceptions. The menace of 
aircraft will be met by required defensive 
measures to overcome that menace. This 
has always been the case upon the develop- 
ment of new weapons such as the torpedo 
and the submarine. The best naval opinion 
of today conceives the necessity for aircraft 
as well as for surface and subsurface craft. 
The United States Navy has now actually 
in service ten first-class 7500-ton light 
cruisers. Two more are on the ways—the 
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| have been made for six more of the same 


type, but the contracts are not yet signed. 


| Thus, of effective light cruisers built, build- 


ing or authorized since 1911, we have 


| eighteen. 


In addition to her ten light cruisers now 
actually in service, the United States has 
three small vessels of the Chester class, 
nineteen years old, which have been out of 
commission for a number cf years. We 
have also eight armored cruisers now 


| twenty-two years old. They are less effec- 
| tive than certain ships which the British 


have sc.'apped. Then there are two ships of 


| the St. Louis class, about twenty-two years 


old, five 2200-ton cruisers of the Galveston 
class with an original speed of 16.5 knots, 


| about twenty-four years old. These would 


have no value in war. Others of the older 
type of cruiser are the Albany and the New 
Orleans, which were bought during the 
Spanish-American War, and the Olympia, 
Dewey’s flagship at Manila, which was 
launched back in 1894. Finally there is the 
thirty-four-year-old Rochester, formerly 
the New York, which was Sampson’s flag- 
ship at Santiago. 


From Shells to Omelets 


Our modern cruisers are in what is known 
as the Richmond class, so called because 
they duplicate the Richmond. They are, 
first, the Richmond, then the Omaha, the 
Milwaukee, the Cincinnati, the Raleigh, 
the Detroit, the Concord, the Trenton, the 
Marblehead and the Memphis. Eight of 
these formed two divisions called the light- 
cruiser divisions, which it was my privilege 
to command for more than two years. The 
Omaha and the Concord are flagships of 
destroyer squadrons in the Pacific and 
Atlantic fleets respectively. 

The flagship was the Richmond. To de- 
scribe it would be to describe this class of 
light cruiser. The Richmond, then, like its 
sister ships, is a fast, oil-burning, light 


| cruiser, 555 feet in length, 55 feet beam on 
| the water line. 


When fully equipped and 
ready for sea with a normal load of stores, 
ammunition and fuel, it has a normal dis- 
placement of 7500 tons; 2500 tons under 
the maximum allowed by the treaty. Thus 
loaded its mean draft is fourteen feet, three 
inches and its speed 34 knots. Since knots 
means nautical miles an hour and a nautical 
mile is somewhat longer than a land mile, 


| this means an actual speed of thirty-nine 


miles an hour! This speed is developed by 
turbines generating 100,000 horse power 
and driving four propellers. Its twelve oil- 
burning boilers have a total heating area of 
90,840 square feet. Apart from furnishing 
the motive power, the boilers furnish steam 
for electric turbo-generating sets to supply 
energy for almost every operation on the 


| vessel, from elevating guns and operating 
| the rudder to beating eggs into omelets. 
| The total weight of all this machinery ex- 
| ceeds 1500 tons, and to operate it about 
| 2000 tons of oil may be carried. With this 


supply the Richmond can, without refueling, 
steam for forty successive days, traveling 
halfway around the earth. If she proceeds 
at full speed she can steam only for a few 
days on that fuel supply and only one- 
sixth the distance. With three boilers de- 
veloping one-fourth of her horse power, the 
vessel can make about seventeen knots; 
on six of her boilers, developing one-half of 
her horse power, she can make about 
twenty-six knots. To get her maximum 
speed— thirty-four knots—she must use six 
more boilers, or all twelve of them, al- 
though the difference in speed is only eight 
knots. That explains why her maximum 
speed is resorted to only in emergencies. 
Steaming at high speeds is uneconomical 
and very expensive. 

The Richmond, like her sister ships, is 
unarmored, but is well armed with both 
She has a main bat- 
tery of twelve six-inch, fifty-three-caliber 
and four three-inch, fifty-caliber 
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secondary battery guns. She carries two 
twenty-one-inch triple torpedo tubes and 
two twenty-one-inch twin torpedo tubes. 

The Richmond can deliver a broadside 
from eight six-inch guns and two torpedo 
tubes. The guns are not protected, but on 
either side of them is a light splinterproof 
shield to protect gun pointers and sight 
setters. Six hoists feed her guns with am- 
munition. 

These cruisers are modern craft. There- 
fore they carry airplanes. Between the 
fourth funnel and the mainmast on each 
cruiser are stowed two seaplanes. Obvi- 
ously there is not room on deck for the plane 
to develop sufficient speed to take off, even 
if it were equipped with wheels. To hoist 
such a plane overboard is a hazardous pro- 
ceeding, impossible while the ship is under 
way or in arough sea. Therefore the Rich- 
mond and her sister ships are equipped with 
catapults which project the plane forward 
and into the air with enough initial speed 
for immediate flight. 

Torun this complex machine, to man the 
guns, to groom and fly the airplanes, the 
Richmond carries a complement of about 
460 officers and men. Nineteen of these 
are wardroom officers, ten are warrant 
officers, twenty-nine are chief petty officers, 
and 400 are other enlisted men. Among 
adventurous spirits the light cruisers are 
popular ships. The commanders hold the 
rank of captain, but, because the comple- 
ment of officers is smaller than on the 
battleships, there is opportunity for the 
younger officers to hold more responsible 
positions. There may be also greater op- 
portunity for travel and adventure on them, 
for the cruiser may be dispatched to distant 
shores to protect commerce or our national 
interests, while the battleship remains in 
home waters. In time of war the light 
cruiser will be among the first in battle. The 
work, the duties, the recreations of the crew 
are much the same as on the battleships. 

Life on a light cruiser means hard work 
and limited accommodations for officers and 
men. It is above all, from a seaman’s point 
of view, an interesting and exciting life. 


Cruisers, Old and New 


The light cruiser, whether frigate in the 
days of the sail, or oil burner in the days of 
steam, has played a prominent rdéle in the 
history of the American Navy. It was an 
eighteen-gun frigate, the Ranger, that re- 
ceived the first salute to the Stars and 
Stripes in Europe, when Captain John Paul 
Jones sailed it into Quiberon Bay, France, 
in 1778. It was a frigate, the Constitution, 
forerunner of our light cruisers, which 
served gallantly at Tripoli and elsewhere 
and inspired one of America’s most patriotic 
poems. The Constellation, sister ship to 
the Constitution, defeated a squadron of 
nine Tripolitan gunboats. In a frigate, the 
Essex, Captain Porter captured the British 
sloop Alert in the first naval action of the 
War of 1812. It was in the U.S. Frigate, 
San Jacinto, that Captain Wilkes removed 
the Confederate commissioners from the 
steamer Trent in that historic episode of 
the Civil War. Incidentally the famous 
Confederate raider Alabama belonged to 
the frigate-cruiser class, and, as everyone 
knows, Dewey’s squadron at Manila was 
composed of cruisers. 

The modern employment of light cruisers 
was most graphically illustrated by the 
operations of the British and German light 
cruisers during the World War. The em- 
ployment of the cruisers of these two na- 
tions was very similar and in accordance 
with sound principles of strategy and tac- 
tics. 

The opposing fleets, in operating in the 
North Sea, were invariably accompanied 
and preceded by squadrons of light cruisers 
for the purpose of protecting the capital 
ships from attacks by submarines and de- 
stroyers, and also for scouting. 

Continued on Page 154) 
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Can you imagine this surging theatre throng along Broadway all agreeing 


on one star as the greatest? Of course not! Yet this throng is but a fraction of 


vast multitudes of smokers who are welcoming and praising one pipe tobacco— 


Old Briar—as “the best pipe smoke ever made.” 


fee most convincing thing in the 
world about Old Briar is the whole- 
hearted praise of the smoker himself. 
It’s just plain common sense that pipe 
smokers are turning to the best tobacco 
they can get. They are entitled to it! 


Light up your pipe full of Old Briar. 
Draw in the ripe fragrance of this won- 
derful tobacco. Enjoy its full, pleasant 
aroma—its extra smoothness—its com- 
fort. Smoke it awhile. Notice how mild 
and cool it is—how completely satisfy- 
ing! Now, you know why vast multi- 
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of what your business is 


ERE are two photographs taken of the 
But only 
one picture means anything to a woman who 


same silver coffee service. 


wants a coffee service. 

The other, far from arousing any desire to 
own a coffee service, will hardly suggest the 
idea of one. 

Yet a fraction of an inch in focusing the lens 
of a camera made this difference. 

If the same camera can give two such dif 
ferent impressions of the ‘same product—so 
can the same apparent effort in advertising. 

Your direct advertising can give the public 
you desire to sell an impression of your busi 
ness that is clear, sharp, and distinct. Or it 
can give a conception that is hazy and 
without form. 

Direct advertising can focus your product 


in the public’s mind just as a good photog- 
rapher can focus his camera. The important 
ditference between clearness and obscurity 
can be corrected by a program of direct ad 
vertising that has the double virtue of being 
well planned and well executed. 


And this does not refer alone to pictures or 


to the ay they print. There 1s obscurity of 


words as well as obscurity of pictures, and 
there are hazy selling plans as well as sharply 
defined selling plans. 

The very frequency with which messages 
are repeated can sharpen their eftectiveness. 

Your own product, its use and its misuse 
may be perfectly clear to you, and yet your 
possible customer may see it from a viewpoint 
that distorts or misrepresents it. 


\re you using a good printer and good 


printing to give the public a clear idea of 


what your product or your business ts like? 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
The British maintained a squadron of 
light cruisers based on Harwich. This 


| squadron, under the command of Com- 
| modore Reginald Tyrwhitt, was extremely 
| useful in preventing raiding attacks by 


German light cruisers and destroyer squad- 
rons on the East Coast towns of England. 
They were so ably handled that Com- 
modore Tyrwhitt was promoted to rear 
admiral and is now a vice admiral and 
British commander in chief in Chinese 
waters. 

It was a squadron of light cruisers that 
gave Admiral Beatty information about the 
enemy that led to the action of Dogger 


| Bank, which was a success for the British. 


In the great naval battle off Jutland the 


| light-cruiser squadrons of both sides dis- 
| tinguished themselves, and their employ- 


ment in that battle enables one to visualize, 
naturally, their employment in a future 
naval battle. 

It may be remembered that the Battle 
of Jutland began by an engagement be- 
tween two squadrons of battle cruisers ac- 
companied by light-cruiser squadrons and 
flotillas of destroyers under the command 


| of Vice Admiral Beatty and Vice Admiral 
| Von Hipper. 


The light cruiser Galatea, 
flagship of the First Light Cruiser Squad- 


| ron, first sighted Admiral Von" Hipper’s 


squadron. Soon the Galatea had sighted 
several German light cruisers and destroyers 
and was forced to turn toward Admiral 
Beatty’s cruisers for support. 

At the beginning of the battle between 
the battle cruisers, the Second Light Cruiser 
Squadron, under Commodore Goodenough, 
was stationed on the engaged bow of the 
Lion, Admiral Beatty’s flagship, and was 
about 13,500 yards from the leading enemy 
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battle cruisers. While in this relative po- 
sition the Nottingham sighted the German 
main body and stood for the enemy for the 
purpose of reporting the position and for- 
mation to the British commander in chief, 
Admiral Jellicoe. Upon reporting the po- 
sition and composition of the enemy, the 
Second Light Cruiser Squadron turned to 
follow the light cruisers which had previ- 
ously been forced to turn away from the 
German battleships. In order to get this 
information the light-cruiser squadron was 
forced to approach so near the enemy that 
soon it was under fire from several enemy 
battleships. For half an hour these cruisers 
were under fire, and salvo after salvo of 
eleven-inch shells fell near them, but in 
view of their speed and zigzagging not one 
was struck, although the gunnery of the 
Germans was excellent. 

During the Battle of Jutland there were 
several destroyer attacks by both sides. 
None of these was successful, for when the 
destroyers stood to make their attack a 
counterattack was made by enemy de- 
stroyers and light cruisers, and almost in- 
variably prevented the attacking destroyers 
from getting within torpedo range. 

Although many light cruisers were under 
heavy fire during this great battle, com- 
paratively few casualties took place among 
them, due to their speed and handiness. 
These incidents demonstrate the impor- 
tance of the light cruiser in battle. They 
demonstrate, also, the necessity for our na- 
tion to stand on a parity with any other in 
this element of naval strength. 

The first line of defense is not the Navy. 
It is diplomacy, and diplomacy includes 
such conferences on the limitation of arma- 
ments as the one in Washington six years 
ago and the one in session at Geneva today. 
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When You Drive Up to a 














Cities Service Filling Station 


A vast and efficient organization is at your command 
when you buy oil or gasoline at a Cities Service 
Station or from a Cities Service dealer. 


4000 oil wells, 3000 tank cars, 7 refineries, a fleet of 


tank ships, are some of the features of the Oil Division 
of the Cities Service organization. They indicate its 
ability to deliver the best petroleum products that 
can be made. 

In Cities Service oil and gasoline you obtain the 
perfection of 12 years of technical improvements 
carried out by a large and capable staff of 


ek Mee, 


Back of Cities Service products stands a $650,000,000 
organization which includes more than 100 public 
utility and petroleum subsidiaries operating in 32 states 
and many foreign countries. 


From a small beginning seventeen years ago Cities 
Service has grown to be one of America’s most im- 
portant business organizations, ranking as the tenth 
largest in point of assets, excluding banks, insurance 
companies and railroads. 


Send for a copy of «A Public Service Giant,” an illus- 


trated booklet describing the growth and 
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‘TONCAN IRON adds extra years 


of service to equipment for your 


= | 





W 





becomes a partof the 1ronit 
, ' 
loes not fake or peel, but expan 


ontracts as the oven gets hot or cold 





Leading manufacturers of household appliances are 
adopting this super-iron that resists rust and corrosion 


to clean and they stay beautiful as long as 
enamel does not crack or flake. 
fo give purchasers of their equipment many 
years of satisfactory service, leading manufac- 
turers of ranges, refrigerators, kitchen tables, 


ager ELED household appliances are easy 
a 


gleaming 


tc., are now using Toncan Enameling Iron. 


They know 
Toncan Iron does not warp, flake or peel. This 


from experience that enamel on 


super-iron is so soft and porous that the enamel 
ctually grips and becomes a part of the metal 
overs 
Toncan Copper Mo-lyb-den-um Iron resists 
rust and corrosion indehnitely. It is the ideal 
metal for use in household appliances. It is 
made by scientihcally combining copper and 
mo-lyb-den-um with pure iron 
For Oven Lining, too, Toncan Iron has been 
found best by stove builders whose integrity 
prompts them to use only such materials as will 
render their customers the utmost service. Ton- 
can oven lining lasts as long as the rest of the 
, even though constantly exposed to mois- 
ture and changing temperature 
Look for the Toncan label on all metal equip- 
for the home. It assures you a quality 
| ict 
[here are many other ways in which Ton- 


n Copper Mo-lyb-den-um Iron can serve you 


rh 


If you are erecting a building of any kind, from 
a home to a skyscraper, be sure that all sheet 
metal work is of Toncan. It is ideal for gutters, 
flashing, ventilating ducts, metal lath, skylights, 
roofing, siding, cornices, canopies—in fact, all 
metal parts exposed to moisture and the elements. 

Let us tell you more about Toncan, the 
super-iron. Write for new book, “The Path 
to Permanence.”’ 


CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL CCRPORATION 
Massillon, Ohio 
World's Largest and Most Highly Specialized Alloy Steel Producers 
Makers of Agathon Alloy Steels 
, Detroit, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Tulsa, 
ttle, Syracuse, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
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“ee? COPPER “2,9” 
Mo-lyb-den-um 
IRON 


This trade-mark on sheet metal 
household appliances, etc., is an 
surance of quality and long life. 











To N CAN Modyb-denum 








The Quality Stove, manufactured 
by Roberts & Mander Stove Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
enameled parts of Toncan En- 
ameling Iron. 
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FOR PERMANENCE 


Look for this label when you 
buy enameled household ap- 
pliances. It is a guarantee of 
] isting satisfactionan jaqual- 


ity product. 








The Baker Stove, made by the Baker 
Stove Works of Belleville, Ill., uses 
Toncan Enameling Iron and Oven 
Lining. 


The famous family of steel products 
under the Agathon trade-mark in- 
cludes Alloy Steels, Special Finish 
Sheets as well as all standard finishes, 
Electrical Sheets, Hot Rolled Strip, 
Toncan Enameling Iron, Toncan 
Oven Lining, Galvannealed Sheets 
and Enduro Stainless Iron. 


IRON 


The Dangler Stove, manufactured by 
the Dangler Division of the American 
Stove Works, is lined with Toncan Oven 
Lining. 


A few of the leading 
ranges in which Toncan 
Iron is used: 
DIRECT ACTION 
RELIABLE 
TAPPAN 
ARTCRAFT 
DETROIT JEWEL 
PENINSULAR 
NEW PROCESS 
COPPER CLAD 
VESTA 
GARLAND 
LAUREL 
NEW METHOD 
MAGIC BAKER 
CENTURY 






























You, Never Tasted the 
qual o f Tea 


— the new and delightful spread for sandwiches 
—bhy KRAFT 


What has ever been more tasteful or wholesome as 
a spread for sandwiches than cheese? Although you 
would never guess it, Kay is mostly cheese—snow- 
white, rich and creamy—Kraft Cream Cheese. 
To this we have added relish and choice spices 
(no meat or oils) which blend so perfectly that we 
have produced a new product, and a new flavor, 
wonderfully good, surprisingly delicious. Your first 
taste of Kay will be a real treat. Try it. 





















KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY, General Offices, CHICAGO 








Warning! Kay is sold only in con- 
tainers bearing the name Kay and the 
“* i. Kraft trademark. Look for both . . . do 


not accept it as Kay if sold otherwise. 












KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY, 
NET WEIGHT 6 OUNCES 











[ OOK for the KRAFT trademark 
guarantee of highest quality 
flavor for every product t 

When you see this label or 

package you will know that v 

reputation upon the exceller 

that is inside. When yo 


this label that means so n ] ty 


} 


The following varieties 


American, Swiss, Pimento, Grated, 
Old English, Camembert, Nippy, 


Brick, Limburger, Cream 
and are sold in quarter pound 
cartons, in pack hve-pound Dox 


Kraft Cheese Compan 












Chases Dirp Praecas the home 


Old Dutch makes floors spotless and sanitary. 
This is a health protection—a distinction of good 
housekeeping. Most of the dirt on floors consists 
of impurities that are tracked in. These are often 
dangerous. Old Dutch removes all such impurities 
and assures Healthful Cleanliness. 


Sprinkle a littleOld Dutch on the floor and apply 
the mop. You will be amazed with the results. Just 
as Old Dutch so easily and quickly removes all dirt 
and invisible impurities from the bathtub, sink, 


cooking utensils, refrigerator, etc., so it does the 
same setvice on floors. Leaves no greazy film to 
collect dirt and show footprints. 


There is nothing else like Old Dutch. Distinctive 
in quality and character, it is free from harsh, 
scratchy grit and it does not make scratches which 
are catchalls for dirt and impurities. Under the 
microscope its particles are flaky and flat shaped. 
Like thousands of tiny erasers they remove all 
uncleanliness. 


Goes farther, lasts longer — doesn’t harm the hands 


40ld Dutch 





The Symbol! of Healthful Cleanliness 


© 1927. The C. P. Co 





